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do 


333TO-34IFOVRJHAVENVE  ■  NEWORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We  have  erected  a  building  adjoining  our  studios  at  the  above  address,  for  the  exhibition 
of  our  Chapel,  which  attracted  such  wide  attention  at  the  late  World’s  Fair,  Jackson  Park, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  received,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  fifty-five  separate  medals,  a  greater  number,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  than 
was  given  to  any  other  individual  exhibit.  These  awards  are  particularly  valuable  from  the 
fact  that  the  jury  granting  them  was  composed  of  foreigners  of  distinction  and  large  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  decorative  arts.  A  further  proof  of  the  value  and  originality  of  our  work,  as 
shown  at  the  Fair,  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  art  representatives  of  a  number  of  foreign 
governments,  men  of  marked  ability,  have  placed  orders  with  us  for  examples  of  our  work,  to 
be  placed  in  the  museums  and  schools  of  industrial  arts  in  the  countries  they  represent. 
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They  Met  in  Heaven. 

By  Gkoboe  Hkpwohth,  author  ol  “  Hiram  Goirs  Relig¬ 
ion.”  16mo,  216  pages.  Cloth,  75  cts. 

An  account  of  The  Fireside  Club  and  its  discussions 
during  the  winter  preceding  the  death  of  Hiram  Golf. 

“  This  book  is  deserving  of  careful  perusal  by  the  *  pil¬ 
grims  of  the  n  ght,’  and  there  is  man)  a  doubting  Thom¬ 
as,  together  with  others,  who  will  find  their  tjurdens 
lightened  and  their  path  made  clearer  in  the  trusting 
faith  and  heavenly  confidence  which  is  so  convincingly 
and  beautifully  elucidated  in  these  pages.” 


Hiram  Golfs  Religion, 

Or,  The  “Shoemaker  by  the  Grace  of  God.” 

8th  thousand.  16mo,  134  pages,  cloth,  75  cents. 

“  This  little  book  contains.  In  quaint  and  simple 
sketches,  the  essence  of  practical  Christianity.  .  .  . 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  ministers  and  laymen 
alike.”— iV.  F.  Oftserrer. 


Stephen  Remarx. 

The  Story  of  a  Venture  In  Kthhin. 

By  James  Adderley. 

13mo.  150  pages,  cloth,  75  cents. 

“  It  tells  of  a  young  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  undertook  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  by  giving  up 
all  'or  Him  as  lit*  rally  as  possible.  The  story  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  record  which  might  now  be  writ¬ 
ten  of  many  other  workers  among  the  poor  who  go  out 
from  the  various  Houses  and  Settlements  such  as  that 
which  Stephen  Remarx  estahlished.  ...  It  Is  thrill¬ 
ing  and  inspiring.  We  predict,  and  wish,  for  it  a  wide 
reading  and  lasting  infiuence.”— Contfrepofionaltirf. 


Pax  and  Carlino. 

A  Story  by  Ernst  Beckman.  lOmo,  106  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated,  cloth,  Sl.flO.  . 

“  Is  it  a  true  story?  That  is  the  question  which  will  be 
almost  sure  to  come  to  the  lips  of  children  who  read 
about  Carllno's  strange  adventures.  To  this  I  may  an¬ 
swer  both  yes  and  no.”— rVom  Preface. 

The  Close  of  St.  Christopher’s. 

A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Emma  Marshai.i..  12ino,  346  pages. 
Illustrated,  cloth,  $1.50. 

“  This  favorite  author,  who  describes  girl-life  with  so 
much  freshness  and  fidelity,  will  add  to  her  reputation 
by  *  The  Close  of  St.  Christopher’s.’  I'here  is  a  quiet, 
steady-growing  interest  throughout  the  book  which  girls 
will  appreciate.”— JxMidon  BookstUer. 

When  We  Two  Parted. 

A  Story  by  Sarah  Doudney.  12mo,  478  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated,  cloth,  $1..50. 


Editton.  10th  Thoiiannd. 

LETTERS  Of  TRAVEL. 

BY 

PHItLIPS  BROOKS. 

8 VO.  392  pages,  cloth,  gilt  top . $2.00 

White  cloth,  full  gilt,  with  cloth  cover .  2.50 

“  Who  will  neglect  to  travel  around  the  world  with 
Phillips  Brooks,  when  it  can  be  done,  even  if  it  is  in  a 
book,  and  for  only  two  dollars  ?  "-Christian  Educator. 


Phillips  Brooks  Year  Book. 

Selections  from  the  W’^rltlngs  of  the 
Rt.  Rey.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D. 

By  H.  L.  S.  and  L.  H.  S. 

20th  Thousand.  18mo.  362  pages,  gilt  top,  $  1 .25, 

“One  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  books  of  the 
year  In  point  of  contents.  ...  It  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  find  In  any  volume  of  this  size.drawn  from 
distinctively  religious  writings,  a  richer  fertility  of  spir- 
itual  re-ource  and  intellectual  insight  than  is  to  be  found 
in  these  pages.”— The  Outlook. 


For  sale  at  the  bookstores,  or  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  prices. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

31  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Among  the  Pluias,  printed  for  the  Ladies’  Union  Mis¬ 
sion  School  Association,  Albany,  N.  F.  Price,  50  cents 
pel  jopy.  For  sale  by  the  American  Tract  Society, 
OLarles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Thomas  Whittaker,  Bible  House, 
and  Board  of  Publication  of  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
2o  East  22d  street  New  York. 


Books  of  Tested  Value. 


In  these  columns  publishers 


leming  H.  Revell  Co., 


call  attention  to  works  that 


NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


have  run  the  gauntlet  of  criti¬ 
cism  successfully,  and  proven 
themselves  of  standard  value. 
The  lists  will  be  changed  fre¬ 
quently,  and  they  should  be 
studied,  from  week  to  week, 
by  all  who  desire  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  best  reading. 


The  Century  Co. 

NEW  TOKK. 

The  New  Landes  Domini.  Edited  by  Rev. 
C.  8.  Robinson,  D.D.  1228  hymns,  668 
tunes. 

The  latest  Church  music  book,  now  being 
adopted  by  all  the  leading  Presbyterian 
churches. 

Landes  Domini  for  the  Prayer  Meeting. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  Fifty  cents,  in 
quantities. 

“The  best  prayer-meeting  book  ever 
made. 

Landes  Domini  for  the  Snnday-School.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  An  hteal  book, 
adapted  to  every  need  of  the  school. 
Cloth  bound,  well  printed;  35  cents,  in 
quantities. 


Housfhton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

BOSTON,  MAKS. 


Nineteenth  Century,  on  the  Truth  and 
V irtue  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Arabic.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  etc.,  by  Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C  S.L 
12mo,  cloth,  tl.OO. 

“A  delightful  story.”— GoepeiiaoUionds. 
The  AInn  of  Japan-  The  Heligiou,  Super- 
Biitlons  and  General  History  of  the  HRirv 
Aborigines  of  Japan.  By  Rev.  John 
Itaichelor.  With  8«  lllnstrations.  12mo. 
cloth,  $1  SO. 

“  Mr.  Batchelor’s  hook  Is  replete  with  In¬ 
formation  of  all  sorts  about  the  Ainu  men. 
women  and  children.”— JVoflon. 

Foreign  Missions  After  a  Centnry.  Being 

Lccture8oaMis8tans,deliveredat  Prtn^ 
ton  TUeologicai  Seminary,  1893.  By  Rev. 
J.  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised.  18vo,  cloth.  $1.50. 

“  Reviews  the  facts  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  calm,  clear-headed  expert.” — 
Conffregationalist. 

Winter  la  North  China.  By  Rev.  T,  M. 
Morris.  With  an  intoductioo  by  Rev. 
Richard  Glover.  D.D..  and  a  map.  12inoL 
cloth,  $1.S0. 

“  Contains  much  matter  of  general  inter- 
est,  many  pleasant  sketches  of  China  and 
the  Chinese.”— The  independent. 

Henry  Martyn,  Saint  and  Scholar.  First 
Modern  Missionary  to  the  Mobamme- 
ciaDS*  1781-1812.  By  Geo.  Smlin,  author 
of  “Life  of  William  Carey,”  etc.  With 
portrait,  map  and  illustrations.  Large 
8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 

“  This  excellent  bl-igraphy,  so  accurately 
writtQQ.  BO  lull  of  iutBFest  aod  contagious 
enthusiasm,  so  well  arranged,  illustrated 
and  indexed.  Is  worthy  or  the  subject.”— 
The  CrUic. 


G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 

NEW  TOBK  AND  LONDON. 


Washington  Gladden.  Who  Wrote  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ?  A  Book  fur  the  People.  16mo,  $1  25. 
Applied  Christianity.  Moral  Aspects  of 
Social  QueBtions.  16mo,  $1.25. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer.  16mo,  $1.00. 

Tools  and  the  Man.  Property  and  Indus¬ 
try  under  the  Christian  Law.  16mo, 
$1.25. 

George  A.  Gordon.  The  Witness  to  Im¬ 
mortality,  in  Literature,  Philosophy 
and  Life.  12mo.  $1.50. 

“It  deals  with  one  of  the  most  grand  and 
solemn  themes  in  a  masterly  and  trulv 
helpful  manner.”- The  Con^egationaltst, 
Boston. 


A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK. 

Our  Eider  Brother.  Thoughts  for  every 
Sunday  in  tbe  year,  from  the  life  and 
words  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  By  Sarah 
S.  Baker.  12ino,  Ornamental  cloth, 
$1.50.  White  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  pro¬ 
tecting  cover,  $2.00. 

“Most  excellent  discussions  on  fifty-two 
phases  of  our  Loid’s  life.” 

Golden  Hours.  Religious  Poems.  By  the 
author  of  *  S  epping  Heavenward.”  New 
edition.  16mo.  Cloth,  75  cents. 
“Rythmical  in  form,  pure  and  simple  in 
expression,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
will  not  quicken  aspiration.” 

The  Mystery  of  Grace,  and  Other  Sermons. 
By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.  D  .  author  of 
“Bible  Teachings  in  Nature.”  “The  Sab¬ 
bath  of  the  Fields,”  etc.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1.75. 

“The  author’s  grace  of  style,  with  lessons 
and  analogies  drawn  from  Nature  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  enforce  the  spiritual  truth, 
marks  the  present  volume.” 

What  Is  Inspiration!  A  fresh  study  of  the 
question,  with  new  and  discriminated 
replies.  By  John  DeWitt,  D.D.,  LL.D  , 
for  many  years  i^rofessor  of  Biblical  Ex- 
egis  In  the  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  16mo.  Cloth,  1.00. 

“A  remarkably  lucid  presentation  of  the 
subject,  and  well  adapted  to  give  solid 
fooling  to  intelligent  laymen.” 

Christ  Mystical ;  or.  The  Blessed  Union  of 
Christ  and  His  Members.  By  Joseph 
Hall,  D  D..  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1854. 
From  General  Gordon’s  copy,  showing 
his  markings  of  the  text,  aud  with  an  In¬ 
troduction  on  his  theology  by  H.  Car- 
ruthers  Wilson,  M.A.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 
Memoranda  Nacra.  By  Prof.  J.  Rendell 
Harris.  16mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

“A  series  of  fresh  and  truly  Illuminating 
lights,  shed  upon  hackneyed  themes,  with 
a  reverential  in-  ight  into  tbe  spiiitual  life 
which  cannot  fail  to  quicken  devotional 
feeling.” 

The  Story  of  Jesns  In  Verse.  Leading  Inci¬ 
dents  In  the  Great  Biography.  By  J.  R. 
Macduff,  D  D.,  author  of  tbe  “Mind  and 
Words  of  Jesus.”  16mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

A  “rhythmic  harmony”  of  the  Gospel 
story,— an  unambitious  attempt  to  clothe 
tbe  salient  portions  of  the  grandest  themes 
in  a  novel. 


HKROE8  OF  THE  NATIONS  SERIES 


A  series  of  biographical  studies  of  eat- 
tain  lepiesentativv  histoiical  cbaracten, 
about  whom  nave  gatberiMi  national  tradi¬ 
tions.  Cloth  extra.  $1.50;  halt  morocco, 
uncut  edges,  gilt  t>p,  $1.75. 

Nine  volumes  now  ready;  each  volume 
is  fully  illustrated,  with  maps  and  plans. 

“Tbe  book  is  certainly  the  best  modern 
account  of  Napoleon  in  tbe  English  lan¬ 
guage.”— LowSm  Academy. 

“iMr.  Morris’  volume  on  Napoleon  well 
sustains  tbe  excellent  rank  of  ibis  series. 
He  knows  his  subject  irom  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  all  its  details,  all  its  tarings 
on  great  European  questions,  and  he  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  generuns  and  large-minded 
appreciation  ot  great  facts  as  opposed  to 
small  ones.”- Aew  York  Times. 

VIII.— Napoleon,  Warrior  and  Ruler,  and 
tbe  Military  Supremacy  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  France.  By  W.  O’Connor  Morris. 
VII.— John  Wyellir,  Last  of  the  Schoolmen 
and  First  ol  the  English  Reformers.  By 
Lewis  Sargeant. 

“Unusually  closely  packed  with  scholar¬ 
ly  information. — Boston  OmffregatUmalUt. 
VI.— Julias  Ceassr.  and  the  Organization  ot 
the  Roman  Empire.  By  W.  Warde  Fow¬ 
ler,  M.A. 

“  It  gives  an  account  of  a  critical  period 
in  the  world’s  history  which  is  at  once 
vivid  and  trustworthy.”- London  Acad¬ 
emy. 

V.— Sir  Philip  Kidney,  Type  ot  English 
Chivalry.  By  H.  K.  Fox-Boarne. 

“  Of  tbe  men  already  commemorated  in 
the  fascina-.ing  series  of  'Heroes  of  the 
Nations.’  no  one  is  more  worthy  of  aplace 
than  Philip  Sidney. ”  — Lfferatj/  World, 
Boston. 


IV.— Theodorle  the  Goth,  the  Barbarian 
Champion  ot  Civilizalion.  By  Thomas 
Hodgkin,  D.C.L. 


“  A  highly  important  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  historical  literature.”— Cht- 
cago  Standard, 


HI.— Pericles,  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Ath¬ 
ens.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A. 

“A  book  ot  the  utmost  importance  to 
thoughtful  readers.  —The  Beacon,  Boston. 
II.— Gustnyns  Adolphus,  and  the  Struggle  of 
Protestantism  lor  Existence.  By  C.  R. 
L.  Fletcher.  M.A. 


“  We  know  of  no  book  which  so  clearly 
and  satistactorily  covers  this  confused  per¬ 
iod  of  European  history.”— Christian  Union. 


CnUKiauu.  oy  tvu&seil. 


“  The  spirit  and  tone  of  tbe  book  are  alike 
good.  Mr.  Russell  writes  with  admirable 
i^ood  sense,  discretion  and  taste.”— London 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoblist  Is  published 
in  a  shape  convenient  for  binding,  many  of 
its  readers  will  wish  a  binder  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order.  We 
can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  Address  The  Bvanobl- 
IST,  P.  O.  Box  2330.  New  York  city. 
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tained  for  twenty  years  a  foreign  missionary, 
a  home  missionary  in  the  West  or  South,  a 
Bible  reader,  a  sewing  school,  and  an  Em¬ 
ployment  Society  at  Covenant  Chapel.  It  has 
sent  fifty  boxes  of  clothing  to  missionaries  in 
the  West,  and  cut  and  prepared  1,000  garments 
yearly  to  be  made  by  the  poor,  and  raised  and 
expended  upwards  of  $80,000.  The  Young 
People’s  Mission  Band  during  the  fifteen  years 
of  its  existence  has  raised  $4,500  for  good 
work  in  this  city  and  in  foreign  lands.  .  .  . 
But  the  center  of  the  church’s  greatest  activ¬ 
ity,  and  the  object  of  its  largest  benevolence, 
has  been  Covenant  Chapel.  It  has  always 
maintained  to  the  church  the  relation  of  a  be¬ 
loved  child.  It  has  been  cared  for  tenderly, 
wisely,  generously,  and  it  has  well  repaid  all 
the  sacrifices.  Under  its  successive  pastors, 
the  Rev.  Howard  A.  Talbot,  the  Rev.  Henry 
T.  McEwen,  the  Rev.  Edwin  E.  Rogers,  and 
the  Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  it  has  prospered. 
673  persons  have  been  received  through  Cove¬ 
nant  Chapel  into  the  membership  of  this 
church,  of  whom  392  came  on  confession  of 
faith.  The  Sunday-school,  whose  teachers  are 
nearly  all  from  the  church,  has  a  membership 
of  nearly  500,  and  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  The 
character  and  success  of  this  work  is  due 
largely  to  two  men:  Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady, 
who  for  twenty-seven  years  has  been  Superin 
tendent-of  its  Sunday-school,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
R.  Kimball,  for  twenty  years  its  Treasurer 
and  collector  of  its  funds.  On  November  30, 
1893,  Covenant  Chapel  was  organized  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  church,  w'ith  the  Rev.  George  S.  Web¬ 
ster  as  pastor.  ” 

Regarding  himself  Dr.  Mcllvaine said :  “The 
present  pastor  was  called  in  October,  1888, 
from  the  Union  Church  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  installed  in  December.  Dr.  Vincent 
preached  the  sermon.  Dr.  George  Alexander 
gave  the  charge  to  the  people,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  It  was 
not  with  any  self-confidence,  thinking  to  over¬ 
come  difficulties  that  better  men  had  struggled 
with  almost  vainly,  that  I  accepted  the  call'to 
this  church.  I  had  been  five  years  the  pastor 
of  a  church  far  too  large  for  my  strength, ^and 
I  felt  that  I  was  breaking  under  the  burden. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

By  Bev.  George  8.  Webster. 

The  excellent  articles  on  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  which  have  appeared  in  preceding 
issues  of  The  Evangelist,  from  the  pens  of  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Dwight  and  Prof.  M.  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  have  awakened  much  interest.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  supplement  them  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  closing  services  which  were  held 
in  the  church  last  Sunday,  February  11th.  In 
the  morning  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  H. 
Mcllvaine,  D.  D. ,  preached  an  historical  ser¬ 
mon.  It  was  an  occasion  of  deep  interest  to 
all  present,  and  the  sermon  was  a  beautiful 
and  fitting  tribute  to  the  work  of  Christ  that 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  has  been  doing 
for  thirty-two  years. 

After  the  historical  data  relative  to  the 
founding  of  the  church  there  followed  this 
just  tribute  to  its  first  pastor,*  the  Rev.  George 
L.  Prentiss,  D.D. ,  who  was  present  at  the 
service,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  take 
any  part  in  it:  “The  church,  chapel,  parson¬ 
age,  and  mission  chapel  had  been  built  during 
his  ministry,  and  were  due  largely  to  his 
efforts  and  to  the  devotion  which  he  inspired 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  With  the  faculty  of 
making  those  who  knew  him  love  him,  and 
love  the  Master  whom  he  served  the  better  for 
knowing  the  servant,  he  had  gathered  about 
him  those  who  were  in  some  degree  like  him¬ 
self.  If  they  were  few  in  number,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  in  this  world  the  best  in  quality  is 
always  limited  in  quantity.  It  is  due  most  to 
his  infiuence  that  the  Church  of  the  Covenant 
is  what  it  is  to-day  and  always  has  been,  ear¬ 
nest,  united,  devoted,  liberal  in  its  theology, 
generous  in  its  gifts,  and  active  in  its  Chris¬ 
tian  service.  Through  all  the  years  of  its  sub¬ 
sequent  history  its  first  pastor  has  remained 
in  the  midst  of  it,  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  an 
encouragement  to  his  sucessors,  and  a  bene¬ 
diction  to  the  church  of  his  planting.  ” 

Of  Dr.  Vincent  he  said:  “For  fourteen  years 
no  better,  sermons  were  preached  or  published 
in  this  city  than  those  delivered  in  this  pulpit. 
Always  fresh,  thoughtful,  suggestive,  marked 
by  spiritual  insight  and  wide  scholarship, 
clothed  in  vigorous  and  beautiful  style.  Many 
were  attracted  to  the  church  by  the  preach¬ 
ing,  but  many  also  were  carried  away  by  death 
and  change  of  residence.  It  seems  as  if  the 
hand  of  death  must  have  been  incessantly  busy 
during  Dr.  Vincent’s  ministry.  Roe  Lock- 
wood,  William  E.  Dodge,  Thomas  Denny,  Gor¬ 
don  Buck,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Alfred  C. 
Post,  Charles  H.  Leonard,  John  P.  Crosby, 
John  H.  Sprague,  Jospeh  H.  Skidmore  are 
some  of  the  prominent  men  who  died  during 


this  period.  They  were  the  pillars  on  which 
the  church  rested,  and  they  could  not  be  re¬ 
placed.”  Then  followed  an  extended  quota¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Vincent’s  article  in  last  week’s 
Evangelist. 

In  referring  to  the  benevolence  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Mcllvaine  said:  “During  the  thirty-two 
years  of  your  existence,  you  have  contributed 
as  a  church  to  religious  purposes  about  $1,000, - 
000.  Fully  one-half  has  been  given  to  mission¬ 
ary  work,  and  the  other  half  to  the  building 
and  support  of  the  church.  And  this  repre¬ 
sents  but  a  part,  and  perhaps  the  smaller  part 
of  your  gifts.  Large  contributions  have  been 
made  directly  to  the  Boards  of  the  Church  by 
individuals,  students  have  been  educated  for 
the  ministry  at  private  expense,  two  professor¬ 
ships  in  Union  Seminary  have  been  endowedJ[ 
Olivet  Chapel  built,  and  many  other  large  gifts 
have  been  made  by  members  of  this  church. 
.  .  .  The  most  efficient  agent  in  this  work  has 
been  the  Ladies’  Church  Work  Association, 
which  was  organized  November  6,  1873,  by  the 
consolidation  of  all  the  benevolent  band  mis- 
soinary  societies  of  the  church.  It  has  main- 
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^ll  Houub  tl)c  Qcin?(m. 

The  old  Keitrsarge  has  gone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  It  was  a  tragical  ending  of  a  great 
career,  of  which  she  gave  no  promise  when 
first  she  bared  her  breast  to  the  waves.  To 
look  at  her,  she  was  not  much  to  boast  of. 
She  was  not  a  huge  ironclad,  but  an  old- 
fashioned  wooden  ship,  built,  not  in  one  of 
our  great  ship  yards,  but  away  up  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  a  modern  fleet  she  would  not 
attract  the  slightest  attention.  Compared  with 
the  recent  creations  of  naval  architecture,  she 
would  have  been  set  down  as  a  “second  rate,” 
or  even  “third  rate.”  But  handsome  is  that 
handsome  does.  She  went  through  the  times 
that  tried  men’s  souls,  and  was  not  found 
wanting.  If  she  was  not  born  to  greatness, 
she  achieved  it  in  a  single  day :  yes,  in  one 
glorious  hour  she  did  the  deed  that  made  her 
immortal.  It  is  an  old  story,  but  is  worth 
recalling  now  that  she  has  gone  to  her  ocean 
grave. 

Those  whose  memories  run  back  thirty 
years,  when  we  were  in  the  very  crisis  of 
our  Civil  War,  will  remember  how  all  the 
eflForts  of  the  navy  seemed  powerless  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  depredations  of  certain  rovers  of 
the  deep.  Ships  of  war  were  sent  after  them, 
but  the  sea  is  wide,  and  after  one  scene  of 
destruction  they  disappeared  below  the  hori¬ 
zon,  only  to  reappear  elsewhere,  till  the  ocean 
was  ablaze  with  conflagrations.  One  of  the  ships 
that  joined  in  the  chase  was  the  Kearsarge, 
which  found  the  Sumter  at  Algeciras,  in  the 


harbor  of  Gibraltar,  but  as  she  could  not  de¬ 
stroy  her  in  a  foreign  port,  she  caged  her, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  her  career.  But  the 
Alabama  was  still  afloat,  and  it  was  not  till 
two  years  after  leaving  America  that  the 
Kearsarge  got  close  on  her  track,  and  found 
her  in  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  on  the  coast 
of  P'rance.  But  as  international  law  did  not 
permit  her  to  be  attacked  while  in  French 
waters,  the  gallant  Captain  Winslow  could 
only  lie  off  the  harbor  to  wait  till  her  enemy 
should  come  out  into  the  open  sea. 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  the  decks  were 
white  as  snow,  and  the  crew  were  all  ar¬ 
rayed  in  clean  duck,  waiting  to  be  called 
to  divine  service,  when  the  word  was  passed 
that  the  Alabama  was  leaving  port.  The  cap¬ 
tain,  who  was  sitting  on  deck,  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  gave  an  order  which  sent  the  gallant 
tars,  accoutred  as  they  were,  flying  to  their 
guns.  The  Alabama,  to  do  her  justice,  did 
not  shrink  froin  the  conflict.  Indeed,  the  two 
ships,  when  on  the  open  sea,  were  like  two 
lions  let  loose  in  the  Roman  Amphitheatre. 
But  instead  of  rushing  straight  at  each  other, 
both  manceuvred  for  advantage  of  position, 
circling  round  and  round  each  other,  each 
time  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  The  Ala¬ 
bama  opened  the  battle,  for  the  hot  blood  of 
the  South  could  not  be  restrained,  firing  rap¬ 
idly,  but  wildly,  while  the  men  of  the  Kear¬ 
sarge  stood  at  their  guns,  holding  their  fire, 
till  they  could  see  “where  it  would  do  the 
most  good.”  As  she  came  within  half  a  mile’s 
distance,  she  gave  a  broadside  that  made  the 
Alabama  reel.  On  both  sides  the  batteries 
were  worked  with  admirable  skill, but  the  Kear¬ 
sarge  had  on  her  upper  deck  a  pivot  gun  that 
could  be  swung  to  any  quarter,  and  when  this 
“Old  Tom”  opened  his  black  mouth,  he  spoke 
in  a  way  to  be  listened  to ;  and  before  long,  as 
the  smoke  lifted  from  the  Alabama,  it  was 
seen  that  she  was  settling  at  the  stern,  and 
was  trying  to  put  about  to  escape ;  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  after  receiving  one  more  broad¬ 
side,  she  raised  the  white  flag,  and  a  small 
boat  put  off  with  an  officer  to  report  that  she 
was  sinking  rapidly,  and  that,  as  her  small 
boats  had  all  been  shot  away,  her  crew  must 
all  be  drowned  unless  she  received  immediate 
assistance,  an  appeal  to  which  a  brave  enemy 
is  always  ready  to  respond,  but  in  this  case 
the  need  had  been  anticipated  by  an  English 
yacht,  which  had  been  watching  the  battle, 
and  now  steamed  up  to  the  seamen  that  were 
floating  about  on  spars  and  bits  of  wreck. 
Hardly  had  she  picked  them  up  when  the 
Alabama  gave  one  plunge,  and  sank  in  the 
deep  waters.  The  yacht  sailed  immedi¬ 
ately  for  Portsmouth,  where  the  captain  of 
the  Alabama  received  such  consolation  as  his 
English  sympathizers  could  offer,  but  found 
it  a  poor  substitute  for  the  victory  which 
be  so  confidently  anticipated  when  he  sailed 
out  of  Cherbourg  that  morning  amid  the 


cheers  of  those  who  fully  expected  him  to  re¬ 
turn  into  port  dragging  his  enemy  captive^at 
his  heels. 

The  career  of  the  Alabama  was  hardly  such 
as  a  brave  officer  could  regard  with  'pride, 
for  it  was  not  “war,”  since  the  burning  of 
hundreds  of  ships  at  sea  could  have  no  possi¬ 
ble  effect  on  the  issue  that  was  being  fought 
out  upon  the  land.  It  was  simply  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  property  of  non-combatants. 
In  all  her  career  the  Alabama  never  met  an 
armed  foe  that  was  her  equal,  or  fought^a  bat¬ 
tle  but  once,  when  she  was  quickly^ sent  to 
[  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

But  this  was  thirty  years  ago;  and  to  the 
new  generation  that  has  come  upon  the  stage, 
seems  like  ancient  history :  and  why  recall,  it 
now?  Simply  because  the  ship  that^won  the 
victory  of  that  day,  has  just  come  to  the  end 
of  her  career,  not  in  battle,  but  by  storm  and 
shipwreck,  and  thus  at  last  has  joined  her 
enemy  in  those  silent  depths  over  which  the 
winds  sweep  and  the  storms  rage  in  vain. 

We  should  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Americans  if  we  could  forget  those  who  fought 
for  us  on  land  and  sea.  The  admiration  that 
we  feel  for  brave  men  attaches,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  to  the  scene  of  their  bravery,  the  field 
of  battle,  the  fort,  or  the  ship  in  which  they 
fought.  Nelson’s  flag-ship,  the  Victory,  in 
which  he  fought  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  has 
been  kept  at  Portsmouth  for  nearly  ninety 
years,  and  no  Englishman  ever  steps  upon  her 
deck  and  reads  the  inscription,  engraved  in 
brass,  “Here  Nelson  fell!”  without  a  thrill  of 
emotion. 

We  have  several  ships  that  have  won  a 
place  in  the  nation’s  heart.  Such  was  the 
Constitution,  that  in  the  war  of  1812  was  the 
first  to  make  an  American  ship  of  war  respect¬ 
ed  on  the  sea.  Who  has  not  looked  with  pride 
and  affection  at  “Old  Ironsides”?  In  our  Civil 
War  the  Hartford  became  famous  as  the  ship 
in  which  Farragut  passed  the  forts  in  Mobile 
Bay,  asking  no  ironclads,  but  saying  proudly, 
“Give  me  wooden  ships  and  iron  hearts!” 
Next  to  these  was  the  Kearsarge,  who  at  one 
blow  brought  the  career  of  the  destroyer  of  our 
commerce  to  an  inglorious  end. 

That  was  in  1864.  The  next  year  the  war 
ended,  and  there  were  no  more  battles  to  fight 
on  land  or  sea.  But  the  Kearsarge  was  still 
a  good  sea  boat,  and  was  kept  floating  about 
in  different  seas  and  oceans,  an  object  of  inter¬ 
est  to  Americans  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  was  thus  that  we  came  to  look  upon  her 
face — not  in  the  navy  yard  in  Brooklyn,  nor 
anywhere  in  American  waters,  but  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  the  globe,  in  the  harbor  of  Hong 
Kong.  At  that  distance  from  home  one’s 
heart  is  stirred  by  the  sight  of  any  ship,  from 
which  floats  the  flag  of  his  country,  still  more 
a  ship  that  has  such  a  history.  Meeting  the 
captain  on  shore,  he  invited  us  to  pay  him  a 
visit  on  board.  We  accepted,  though  we  fear 
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that  we  did  not  behave  with  becoming  dig¬ 
nity  and  reserve.  But  once  on  that  deck  the 
associations  were  too  much  for  us.  The  object 
of  greatest  interest  was  the  pivot  gun,  to 
which  was  ascribed  the  special  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  sunk  the  Alabama.  There  she  was  on  the 
same  spot  in  mid-deck  which  she  held  on  that 
eventful  day.  Look  at  her  I  She  is  hlack,  but 
comely.  We  threw  our  arms  around  her  neck 
and  hugged  her  with  delight.  But  she  kept 
her  dignity  even  under  this  unaccustomed 
demonstration,  seeming  by  her  very  silence  to 
say  that  she  deserved  no  praise ;  that  she  had 
only  done  her  duty !  Ah,  but  that  was 
enough.  Would  to  God  that  all  men  could  say 
as  much,  that  in  the  trying  moments  of  life 
they  had  done  their  duty ! 

And  now,  it  seems  a  strange  ordering  of 
events,  that  a  ship  which  had  gone  through 
such  a  varied  experience ;  that  had  faced  the 
battle  and  the  breeze :  that  had  sailed  over  all 
the  waters  of  the  world ;  should  at  last  come 
home  to  die.  It  gave  us  all  a  shock  when  we 
read  that  the  dear  old  Kearsarge  was  gone. 
And  yet,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  there 
was  a  certain  fitness  in  the  mode  of  her  taking 
off.  She  had  lived  a  long,  as  well  as  useful 
life.  Thirty  years  is  a  good  old  age  for  a  ship, 
at  least  for  a  ship  at  sea.  Now  that  her 
work  was  done,  we  should  have  been  glad  if 
she  could  have  been  brought  back  to  us, 
like  another  “Fighting  Temeraire,”  to  lie  in 
some  tranquil  port,  to  kindle  in  hearts  that 
have  not  yet  begun  to  beat,  the  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  that  she  kindled  in  ours.  But  still 
there  would  have  been  this  drawback,  that 
she  would  have  been  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
civil  strife.  After  all,  the  ocean  was  her 
home,  and  there  it  was  fitting  that  she  should 
be  buried.  Since  it  was  so  to  be,  it  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  that  it  was  not  so  far  away  from  us. 
It  would  have  been  pitiful  if  she  had  gone 
down  in  a  cylone  in  the  China  seas,  where 
there  would  be  none  to  mourn  for  her.  If  she 
must  go  to  pieces  anywhere,  it  was  well  that 
she  should  be  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Since  she  was  to  sleep  in  the 
ocean  that  she  loved  so  well,  it  was  better 
that  it  should  be  in  American  waters  that,  as 
long  as  the  winds  blow  and  the  waters  roll, 
shall  make  moan  over  this  lion  of  the  sea. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  the  suflden 
api)earance  of  a  French  force  at  Timbuctoo,  as 
an  event  that  was  likely  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  future  of  that  part  of  Africa. 
Since  then  comes  news  that  complicates  the 
situation.  It  appears  that  the  colonel  in  com¬ 
mand,  seeing  no  enemy,  or  feeling  too  confi¬ 
dent  of  his  power  to  protect  himself  against 
any  force  of  the  natives,  marched  out  of  the  city 
some  distance  into  the  country,  and  camped 
for  the  night  without  any  precautions  against 
attack,  and  while  his  men  were  sleeping,  they 
were  set  upon  by  a  large  body  of  Tuaregs,  who 
massacred  the  whole  detachment  This  is  a 
bad  beginning  of  the  new  French  rule ;  but  to 
one  who  knows  the  French  temperament,  it 
is  evident  that  this  unexpected  catastrophe 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  them 
hold  to  their  position.  Had  they  been  left  un¬ 
disturbed,  they  might  have  retreated  without 
any  loss  of  prestige,  turning  up  their  noses  at 
Timbuctoo  as  not  worth  keeping !  But  to  be 
driven  out  will  never  do,  for  the  fame  of  their 
defeat  would  spread  over  the  whole  of  Nor¬ 
thern  Africa,  and  might  shake  their  authority 
even  on  the  Mediterranean.  So  the  position 
must  be  held  at  any  cost.  They  must  teach  a 
lesson  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Desert.  The 
Prime  Minister,  addressing  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Paris,  announces  that  orders  have 
been  sent  to  St.  Louis  on  the  Western  coast, 
to  push  on  reinforcements  to  the  little  band 
that  is  beleaugered  in  Timbuctoo,  and  a  few 


weeks  will  probably  see  the  Zouaves  and  Tur- 
cos  there  stronger  than  ever — and  there  to 
stay.  Hence  we  may,  from  this  time,  set 
down  Timbuctoo  as  a  French  city,  by  con¬ 
quest,  as  much  as  Algiers.  It  is  one  more 
stage  in  the  advance  of  the  French  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa,  and  judging  by  all  that  we 
have  seen  of  what  they  have  done  in  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  we  wish  them  equal  success  in 
taming  the  natives  of  the  Western  Soudan. 


It  seems  strange  to  a  student  of  history  that 
Rome  will  never  learn  the  lessons  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  her  continuance.  Reformed  as 
her  communion  has  been  many  times  by  pon¬ 
tiffs  and  prelates  and  preaching  friars,  the 
one  ineradicable  vice  of  ambition  still  re¬ 
mains.  There  has  never  been  an  age  in  which 
she  was  not  the  home  of  saintly  lives,  and  in 
all  times  of  distress  she  has  found  ministrants 
ready  for  every  sacrifice.  But  she  will  still 
reach  and  grasp  and  exact,  until  the  world 
turns  upon  her  and  rends  from  her  her  inordi¬ 
nate  accumulations.  For  centuries  she  had 
been  adding  field  to  field  until  in  the  sixteenth 
century  she  possessed  from  one- third  to  one- 
half  of  all  the  arable  land  of  Europe.  That 
was  the  signal  for  her  doom ;  and  the  people 
turned  upon  her  with  a  passion  that  has  never 
wholly  died  out.  When  in  Italy  there  ceased 
to  be  room  for  both  her  converts  and  the 
homes  of  the  people,  the  scepter  of  the  Poiie 
was  wrested  from  him.  It  was  the  same  in 
Mexico.  Thirty  years  ago  we  heard  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Smith  say  that  in  New  York  City  the 
Catholics  paid  one  tenth  of  the  taxes  and  held 
nine-tenths  of  the  offices!  Judging  by  the 
expose  made  in  the  columns  of  the  Inter- 
Ocean,  they  have  pretty  nearly  reached  the 
same  point  in  the  history  of  Chicago.  But 
such  an  ambition,  while  it  for  a  time  prom¬ 
ises  power,  always 

“  O'er  leaps  itself  and  falls  on  t’other  side.” 


The  letters  which  the  Sunday-school  Times 
prints  in  regard  to  the  use  of  copyright  hymns 
will  strike  many  with  surprise.  The  facts 
have  been  known  to  us  for  years,  but  persons 
who  have  never  taken  time  to  look  into  the 
matter  have  commonly  regarded  popular 
hymns  as  the  property  of  all  believers.  There 
are  good  reasons  why  this  should  not  be  so, 
but  the  insistence  upon  the  very  letter  of  the 
law  on  the  part  of  publishers  in  matters  of 
this  kind  excites  a  disagreeable  repulsion. 
Book  publishing  can  only  be  made  a  business 
when  the  property  of  individuals  is  made  safe, 
and  a  copyright  is  property.  But  to  threaten 
with  fines  and  penalties  a  Sunday-school  Super¬ 
intendent  who  strikes  off  on  a  duplicating  pad 
the  line, 

“  I’m  glad  salvation’s  free.” 

seems  a  bit  grotesque.  Luckily  for  us  all  the 
Psalms  of  David  are  not  controlled  by  a  trust 
nor  the  hymns  of  Watts  or  Wesley,  and  as  to 
many  of  the  modern  hymns  and  tunes  that 
are  copyrighted,  we  are  not  sorrj'  that  the  law 
makes  it  difficult  to  use  them ;  we  wish  the 
law  might  make  it  impossible. 

The  appeal  of  the  faithful  preacher  has  not 
lost  its  power.  Revivals  are  numerous,  and 
peculiar  to  no  section  of  the  country.  We 
hear  of  them  east,  middle,  and  west.  As  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  our  church  news, 
large  numbers  have  been  reached  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  and  the  interest  in  the  things  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  quite  pervasive  in  several  of  our  cities 
and  in  many  towns.  Mr.  Moody  has  been 
preaching  in  Providence  with  much  success. 
He  and  Mr.  Sankej'  have  just  entered  upon 
labors  in  Washington.  D.  C. ,  expecting  to 
continue  there  for  a  month.  Bay  City,  Mich., 
is  one  of  the  places  that  have  been  powerfully 
affected  bv  the  truth. 


It  will  not  do  to  pin  our  faith  too  implicitly 
to  the  name  of  the  most  eminent  investigator. 
Time  is  a  factor  in  every  problem.  The 
“facts”  of  Agassiz  are  the  fables  of  to-day, 
the  very  antipodes  of  what  is  held  in  the  schools 
founded  by  Agassiz.  As  a  matter  of  fact  few 
people  attempt  for  themselves  the  experiments 
whose  results  are  reported  to  them.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  findings  of  Mr.  Darwin  are  discred¬ 
ited  by  later  repetitions  of  his  process,  just  as 
Prof.  Tyndall  entirely  overthrew  the  findings 
of  Prof.  Bastian.  One  of  the  most  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  assertions  of  Mr.  Darwin  was  the 
necessity  of  insects  for  the  fertilization  of 
clover,  white  clover  especially.  It  was  said 
that  clover  never  produced  seed  in  Australia 
until  the  introduction  of  bees  there.  But 
later  investigators  find  that  even  white  clover 
will  be  fertilized  under  close  protection  from 
insect  life,  and  that  the  sterility  of  clover  is 
apt  to  result  from  a  too  generous  growth 
rather  than  from  the  absence  of  honey  seek¬ 
ers.  No  one  was  more  ready  during  his  life 
time  to  correct  erroneous  conclusions  than 
Charles  Darwin,  but  men  who  have  never  at- 
tempteil  to  verify  one  of  his  physical  experi¬ 
ments,  have  made  their  supposed  results  the 
basis  of  the  most  fanciful  and  extravagant 
spiritual  theories.  For  a  certain  class  of 
philosophers  the  results  of  experiment  have 
few  charms  until  supplemented  by  the  work  of 
an  exuberant  imagination. 

“May,”  our  neighbor’s  little  daughter,  has 
never  heard  of  the  learned  discussions  con 
cerning  “Biogenesis,”  but  its  difficulties  are 
just  as  real  to  her  as  to  Tyndall  and  Bastian. 
She  was  talking  with  her  mother  last  Sunday 
evening  about  God  and  all  His  works,  and  the 
child  found,  as  many  before  her  have  found, 
it  was  not  many  steps  from  the  knowm  to  the 
unknowable.  “Did  God  make  the  stars?” 

“Yes,  my  dear."  “Did  God  make  me,  mam¬ 
ma?"  “Certainly,  May,  God  made  every¬ 
thing.”  “What  did  God  make  me  of?”  “We 
are  all  made  of  dust.  May.”  Well,  if  I  am 
made  of  dust,  mamma,  how  did  He  put  the 
live-er  (life)  in  it?”  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  mother  had  got  to  the  end  of  her 
wits,  when  all  the  Royal  Associations  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  have  sought  in  vain 
for  the  answer  to  that  question. 

The  soul  of  a  little  child  lies  open  to  the 
sun  and  is  all  in  sight,  like  a  grassy  knoll  of 
the  prairie,  beautiful  with  spring’s  anemones 
or  autumn’s  gentians.  But  “W’ho  knoweth 
the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  man 
that  is  in  him?”  A  man  is  like  a  great  moun¬ 
tain  seamed  wdth  valleys  and  swept  with 
shadows  and  robed  in  clouds ;  only  here  and 
there  is  some  one  so  preeminently  great  that 
he  rises  like  the  loftiest  peaks  and  dwells 
amid  the  effulgence  that  is  above  all  clouds, 
the  light  ineffable  and  full  of  glorj’. 


They  tell  us  that  Volapuk  has  a  rival  later 
born.  A  new  “scientific”  language  has  been 
patented  and  brought  down  to  date.  It  is 
guaranteeil  to  be  absolutely  exact.  It  is  as 
square  as  a  cube  and  as  exact  as  if  formed 
under  a  hydraulic  press.  There  is  the  same 
fascination  in  such  studies  as  there  is  in  the 
problem  of  “perpetual  motion,”  and  the  same 
difficulty.  Just  so  surely  as  the  results  of 
motion  exhaust  power,  the  problem  M’ill  re¬ 
main  a  problem ;  and  just  so  surely  as  living 
men  use  language,  it  will  partake  of  living 
cbarcteristics.  For  a  dead  man  nothing  could 
be  more  admirable  than  the  new  “cosmo- 
language,  ”  which  has  just  been  invented  by 
the  successor  of  Father  Schleyer ;  but  the 
moment  it  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  living 
men  it  will  begin  to  undergo  those  living  pro¬ 
cesses  which  defy  all  uniformity  and  assert 
1  the  mind’s  freedom. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  OLD  AGE. 

Since  the  death  of  Peter  Cooper,  no  one  has 
been  left  among  us  to  whom  we  look  up  with 
a  more  tender  veneration,  as  a  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  men  of  the  olden  tioie,  than  Mr. 
Charles  Butler,  whose  benevolent  counte¬ 
nance  we  are  glad  to  present  to  our  readers 
on  this,  his  birthday,  when  he  completes 
his  9iJd  year,  and  who— thanks  to  his  even 
temper ;  to  the  sweet  serenity  with  which  he 
has  met  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  as  they 
came — is  so  well  preserved  that  he  not  only 
“still  lives,”  but  enjoys  the  evening  twilight 
as  much  as  the  morning  or  midnoon  of  life’s 
long  day. 

The  secret  of  a  life  so  happy  as  well  as  so 
prolonged,  may  be  found  in  part  in  the  stock 
from  which  he  sprang.  His  paternal  ancestor 
was  Jonathan  Butler,  who  is  described  as  an 
Irish  gentleman  (though  it  is  supposed  that 
he  belonged  to  one  of  the  English  families 
planted  in  Ireland  by  Cromwell),  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1724,  and  settled  at  Saybrook, 
Connecticut,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Puritans  by  the  name  of  Temperance  Buck¬ 
ingham.  Few  places  in  the  colonies  were  more 
attractive  than  Saybrook,  both  for  beauty  of 
situation,  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river,  and  for 
its  scholarly  surroundings,  for  here  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  had  its  birth,  though  it  was  afterwards 
transplanted  to  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Butler,  though  of  New  England  ances¬ 
try,  is  himself  a  native  of  New  York.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Kinderhook,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  February  15th,  1802.  The  place 
had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  of  the 
population  almost  every  man  could  boast  that 
he  was  “a  Van  of  a  Van.”  In  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  it  had  been  a  nest  of  Tories, 
which  of  course  had  brought  out  in  fuller  re¬ 
lief  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  those  who 
took  the  other  side  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

It  was  but  a  score  of  years  since  that  war 
had  closed,  and  there  were  many  still  liv¬ 
ing  who  had  served  in  the  many  conflicts  that 
had  been  waged  up  and  down  the  Hudson. 
To  a  boy  of  active  n:ind  there  was  no  greater 
delight  than  to  sit  in  one  of  the  circles  that 
gathered  round  the  huge  fireplaces  of  those 
days,  and  listen  to  stories  of  the  war.  In  the 
same  town  of  Kinderhook  had  been  born,  twen¬ 
ty  years  before,  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer,  and  soon  won  distinction  at 
the  bar.  Young  Butler  entered  his  office,  and 
was  afterwards  an  inmate  of  his  family,  for 
which  he  alwaj's  retained  the  greatest  affec¬ 
tion.  When  Mr.  Van  Buren  became  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  politics,  as  the  leading  defender  and 
supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  all  his  meas¬ 
ures, he  drew  upon  himself  the  odium  that  came 
upon  that  strong-willed  soldier.  But  those 
old  questions  are  dead  and  gone,  like  the  men 
who  took  part  in  them,  and  now  we  can  look  at 
both  sides  with  more  impartiality.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  talk  with  one  who  knew  Mr.  Van 
Buren  personally  and  intimately,  and  to  hear 
him  speak  of  the  beauty  of  his  domestic  life. 
Mr.  Butler  stood  beside  him  when  he  was 
bending  over  his  dying  wife,  and  “never  was 
there  a  more  lovely  Christian  woman,  or  a 
more  devoted  husband.” 

As  the  young  student  grew  to  manhood,  and 
himself  entered  the  profession  of  the  law,  he 
turned  his  eyes  westward  to  what  was  then  a  new 
country,  and  finally  emigrated  to  Geneva,  on 
the  beautiful  Seneca  Lake,  where  he  established 
himself  in  1824.  The  country  was  then  covered 
with  the  primeval  forest.  We  who  now  ride 
through  the  rich  and  fertile  “Genesee  Coun¬ 
try,”  with  its  innumerable  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  struggles 
of  the  first  settlers.  It  was  not  prairie  land, 
but  covered  with  heavy  timber,  which  it 
was  the  work  of  years,  and  of  more  than  one 


generation,  to  subdue.  The  woodman  had  lit¬ 
erally  to  cut  his  way  through  the  forest  with 
his  axe.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  early 
settlers  laid  their  bones  under  the  mighty  oaks 
and  walnuts  ere  the  soil  was  made  fit  for  culti¬ 
vation.  All  this  while  the  very  proprietorship 
of  the  land  did  not  vest  in  the  settlers.  There 
were  no  pre-emption  laws,  by  which  a  settler 
had  only  to  move  on  to  unoccupied  ground, 
and  stick  his  stake,  and  build  his  log  house, 
or  even  pitch  his  tent,  to  become  the  possessor. 
The  land  had  to  be  bought — and  bought,  not 
of  the  government,  nor  even  of  private  owners 
who  were  Americans,  but  of  Foreign  Compa¬ 
nies.  Of  these  there  were  three :  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Holland ;  which  had  purchased 
large  tracts  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  which,  instead  of  selling  it  to  settlers  in 
small  farms  and  taking  mortgages  on  them, 
simply  signed  contracts  to  give  deeds  on  the 
I)ayment  of  specified  sums.  This  foreign  own¬ 
ership  added  somewhat  to  the  burden  of  set¬ 
tlers,  as  it  gave  them  a  feeling  that  they  should 
be  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage. 
To  this  constant  pressure  Mr.  Butler  was 
able  to  afford  some  relief,  by  getting  an  Amer¬ 
ican  corporation,  the  New  York  Life  and  Trust 
Company,  which  had  been  chartered  with  a 
capital  of  a  million  of  dollars,  to  loan  money 
to  the  settlers,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  pay 
for  their  forty  or  fifty  acres.  Even  if  it  was 
only  to  mortgage  them  again,  still  it  was 
something  not  to  be  owing  to  a  creditor  beyond 
the  sea.  Thus  relieved  in  mind,  they  went  to 
work  with  new  courage,  and  little  by  little 
paid  off  what  was  due,  and  became  independ¬ 
ent  proprietors  of  the  houses  they  had  built 
and  the  farms  they  had  tilled. 

When  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  in  1825, 
the  tide  of  emigration  set  still  farther  to  the 
West.  Already  many  families  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut  had  pitched  their  tents 
in  the  Western  Reserve,  and  now  they  settled 
in  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  even  in  Illinois. 
To  take  a  look  at  this  Land  of  Promise,  a  few 
yearslater  Mr.  Butler, with afrieiid, Mr.  Bronson 
of  New  York,  made  a  journey  across  Northern 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  There  was  no  stage-coach 
in  those  days,  and  they  rode  in  waggons  or  on 
horseback,  following  an  Indian  trail.  Round¬ 
ing  the  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  they  came  to  a 
little  village  that  had  been  planted  on  the  shore 
at  a  point  where  it  could  have  the  benefit  of  a 
small  river  that  emptied  into  the  lake,  and 
(what  was  still  more  important)  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Fort  Dearborn,  which  was  neces¬ 
sary,  as  this  very  spot  had  been  a  few  years 
before  the  scene  of  an  Indian  massacre. 
The  village  had  but  two  hundred  inhabit¬ 
ants,  but  Mr.  Butler  thought  the  site  well 
chosen;  and  even  then— in  18553 — looking 
forward  with  prophetic  vision,  he  predict¬ 
ed  that  it  would  be  the  place  of  the  largest 
inland  city  of  America — a  bold  prediction  for 
those  days,  which  has  led  some  to  say  that  he 
“discovered  Chicago!”  So  strong  was  his  im¬ 
pression  that  two  years  later,  in  1835,  he  sent 
out  his  brother  in  law,  the  late  Mr.  William 
B.  Ogden,  to  make  his  residence  there,  who 
took  to  the  new  home  with  the  same  unbound 
ed  faith  in  its  future,  and  when  the  village 
grew  to  a  city,  was  its  first  Mayor! 

In  1834 — just  sixty  years  ago — Mr.  Butler  re¬ 
moved  from  Geneva  to  this  city,  and  here  en¬ 
tered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But 
events  soon  turned  him  from  courts  of  law  to 
great  public  interests.  In  1837  the  country 
suffered  from  the  most  frightful  Panic  it  had 
ever  known.  There  had  been  a  mad  inflation 
of  the  currency,  by  the  establishment  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  wild-cat  banks — banks 
with  no  capital,  but  which  issued  their  notes 
without  limit.  To  this  financial  madness  there 
could  be  but  one  result,  a  tremendous  reaction, 
and  soon  all  kinds  of  property  sunk  in  value. 


It  seemed  as  if  everything  and  everybody  went 
to  pieces.  Merchants  failed,  banks  failed,  and, 
worst  of  all.  States  failed.  To  restore  public 
confidence  and  credit  required  a  long  time  and 
infinite  patience,  as  well  as  legal  knowledge 
and  financial  skill— all  of  which  Mr.  Butler 
|>osses8ed  in  a  high  degree,  and  he  was  sent 
by  capitalists  in  New  York  to  Michigan  to  see 
if  he  could  make  some  arrangement  for  the 
redenjption  of  her  bonds,  which  had  been 
pledged  for  the  building  of  railroads.  The 
State  was  heavily  involved,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  irritation  at  what  was  considered 
a  misappropriation  of  the  bonds.  But  Michi¬ 
gan  is  a  noble  State.  It  was  not  settled  by 
foreign  immigrants,  but  by  the  very  best  class 
of  people  from  the  East,  who  were  willing  to 
listen  to  reason,  especially  when  presented  in 
a  way  that  was  so  conciliatory.  Mr.  Butler’s 
quiet  manner,  his  cool  head,  his  clearness  of 
mind,  and  ntrotig  sense  of  justice,  won  their 
confidence,  and  the  negotiation  was  complete¬ 
ly  successful. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  similar  nego¬ 
tiations  elsewhere.  In  every  case  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  the  way.  There  is  nothing 
so  haril  as  to  restore  confidence  once  destroyed. 
But  time  and  patience,  and  gentle  persistence, 
work  wonders.  For  many  years  his  task  was 
to  bring  order  out  of  confusion  and  restore 
public  credit— a  task  as  great  as  could  be  given 
to  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  which 
he  rendered  an  unsi)eakable  service  to  his 
country. 

But  all  this  time  he  was  only  a  private  citizen  : 
he  never  entered  political  life  or  was  a  candi¬ 
date  for  office,  but  was  always  zealous  for  what¬ 
ever  was  for  the  good  of  the  city  or  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  no 
man  was  more  ready  to  contribute  freely  to 
the  support  of  the  army  and  the  government.,^ 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
League  Club ;  and  the  Loyal  Publication  Soci¬ 
ety,  whose  object  is  indicated  in  its  very 
name,  was  organized  in  his  own  house. 

Nor  did  he,  in  his  zeal  for  the  country,  for¬ 
get  the  Church.  As  he  was  of  the  lineage  of 
the  Puritans,  so  he  was  of  their  faith,  and 
was  one  of  the  men  who  formed  the  old 
Mercer-street  Church,  which  mustered  within 
its  walls  perhaps  the  strongest  congregation  in 
the  city — strongest  in  the  number  of  men  of 
note  in  that  day— lawyers,  judges,  bankers— 
to  listen  to  the  powerful  reasoning  of  that 
master  of  assemblies.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Skinner. 

It  was  in  this  church  that  the  late  Dr.  Kirk 
preached  with  such  eloquence  and  power. 

With  institutions  of  Religion  were  connected 
those  of  Learning — Schools  and  Colleges.  When 
the^University  of  New  York  was  erected  on 
Washington  Square,  it  found  a  warm  support¬ 
er  in  this  active  man  of  business,  who  was 
chosen  one  of  its  Council  in  183(5,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  with  it  till  this  day — a  service  of  fifty- 
eight  years — contributing  to  its  support  by 
generous  gifts  from  year  to  year,  culminating 
in  a  single  endowment  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

But  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  University 
stood  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  the  only 
one  of  its  first  incorporators  that  is  now  living. 
This  has  divided'his  interest  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  shared  in  the  same  generosity  Some 
may  think  the  latter  not  so  well  bestowed. 
Certainly  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of  controversy, 
but  quite  the  opposite.  Mr.  Butler  has  not  been 
a  man  of  war  from  his  youth.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  one  who  is  more  eminently  a  man 
of  peace.  His  very  manner,  even  to  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  is  one  of  almost  womanly  gentle¬ 
ness.  But  gentle  as  he  is,  and  retired  from 
the  world  of  conflict  and  disputation,  he  yet 
thinks  for  himself,  and  has  his  opinion  on  the 
questions  of  the  day.  His  only  interest  in  re- 
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ligious  controversies  is  that  of  a  thoughtful 
as  well  as  devout  believer.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  method  of 
theological  discussion,  in  which  there  was  a 
constant  reference  to  this  or  that  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  bolster  up  certain  “systems”  by 
a  few  great  names,  which  led  him  to  ask, 
“Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  directly  to  the 
Bible  itself?”  There  have  long  been  professor¬ 
ships  of  “  Systematic  Theology.  ”  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  have  one  of  “Biblical  Theology”? 
This  led  him  to  offer  to  the  Union  Seminary 
the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  en¬ 
dow  a  professorship  that  should  be  devoted  to 
that  special  study;  and  looking  for  the  best 
man  to  fill  such  a  chair,  he  fixed  upon  Profes¬ 
sor  Briggs,  not  because  of  any  peculiar  views 
that  he  held,  but  because  he  was  a  scholar 
whom  the  late  President  Hitchcock  thought 
second  to  no  other  in  America,  and  who  was 
possessed  with  an  almost  passionate  devotion 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original 
tongues,  that  he  might  bring  out  its  most  ex¬ 
act  and  its  fullest  meaning.  Of  course  he  did 
not  dream  that  the  Professor’s  Inaugural  would 
(;reate  such  a  sensation ;  and  yet  perhaps,  had 
he  foreseen  it  all,  he  would  not  have  wished  it 
otherwise — for  in  his  mind  the  great  obstacle 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  is  not 
too  much  study,  but  indifference,  inertness 
and  sluggishness  of  mind.  The  danger  of  pre¬ 
ternatural  activity  is  not  half  so  great  as  that 
of  dulness  and  stupidity.  So  believing,  he 
thought  it  not  a  useless  thing  to  have  the 
Church  stirred  uj)  to  new  investigation,  out 
of  which  will  come  at  last  a  wider  knowledge 
and  a  stronger  faith. 

Having  thus  served  God  and  his  generation, 
this  beloved  man  is  now  entered  on  the  last 
de<  ade  of  a  hundre<l  years.  Withdrawn  from 
^he  activities  of  business;  with  no  earthly 
>dhres  to  trouble  him  ;  he  has  but  to  enjoy  the 
-  quiet  of  his  delightful  home,  and  the  ple.asure 
of  doing  good.  Two  offices  he  still  retains  by 
the  wish  of  all  concerned,  who  will  not  let 
him  go :  he  is  the  President  of  two  Boards  of 
Trustees — that  of  the  University  and  that  of 
the  Seminary — and  his  appearance  at  their 
Commencements  or  anniversaries  is  always  a 
welcome  sight.  His  is 

“The  good  gray  head  that  all  men  know,” 
and  that  all  love  to  look  upon.  His  presence 
is  a  benediction.  It  is  the  prayer  of  all  who 
know  him  (since  to  know  him  is  to  love  him) 
that  he  may  yet  be  spared  to  us  a  few  years 
more,  that  we  may  profit  by  his  long  experi¬ 
ence,  and  learn  at  once  the  gentleness  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  wisdom  of  gentleness,  from  his 
example. 

The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  urges  its  own  State,  and  also  the  people 
of  Florida,  to  secure  such  legislation  as  will 
put  an  end  to  prize-fighting  within  their  bor¬ 
ders  in  all  time  to  come.  This  counsel  should 
be  heeded  alike  for  the  present  good  repute 
and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  those  States. 
It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  Florida  is  just  now 
threatened  with  a  visitaton  of  the  great  lottery 
“Octopus,”  to  use  the  fit  term  of  the  late  Dr. 
Waters.  Driven  out  of  Louisiana,  it  has  taken 
up  its  nominal  quarters  in  Honduras,  but  not 
its  real  home.  According  to  so  good  an  au¬ 
thority  as  Mr.  Lorettus  S.  Metcalf,  formerly  of 
The  Forum,  but  now  editor  of  the  Florida 
Citizen  of  Jacksonville,  the  old  Louisiana  or¬ 
ganization  has  changed  its  name  to  the  inno¬ 
cent  title,  “The  Gorham  Printing  Company,” 
under  which  it  has  built  and  is  now  operating 
a  large  printing  establishment  at  Port  Tampa, 
Florida.  This  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
Honduras  “Monte  Carlo,"  both  by  steamer  and 
cable.  What  all  this  means  requires  no  ex¬ 
planation.  “Eternal  vigilance”  is  the  price 
of  good  order  as  well  as  of  liberty. 


CONFESSING  CHRIST. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

That  there  are  many  persons  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Christian  church  who  ought  not  to 
be,  is  not  more  true  than  that  some  persons 
are  not  members  w’ho  ought  to  be.  There  are 
!  various  reasons  which  hold  more  than  one 
true  convert  to  Christ  from  openly  confess¬ 
ing  Christ.  Some  are  afflicted  with  a  chronic 
habit  of  indecision  on  most  subjects.  Others 
are  so  inclined  to  self-distrust  that  they  feel 
doubtful  about  themselves,  and  still  more 
doubtful  whether  they  should  hold  out  if  they 
should  make  a  profession  of  faith.  These  are 
near  of  kin  to  James  Bunyan’s  “Mr.  De¬ 
spondency,"  “Little  Faith,”  and  “Miss  Much  ' 
Afraid" — not  a  very  jubilanc  sort  of  Christian 
at  the  best.  Others,  having  very  properly  a 
high  standard,  are  apprehensive  that  they 
I  may  not  live  up  to  that  standard.  For  some 
I  of  these  or  similar  reasons  thousands  of  truly 
I  good  people  waste  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
j  short  life  in  a  sort  of  “border  state,”  not 
I  world’s  people,  nor  yet  openly  Christ’s  people. 

:  Thix  is  uot  a  guod  state  to  live  in. 
i  Genuine  conversion  to  Christ  demands  con- 
I  fession  of  Christ  before  the  world.  That  is  a 
I  happy  privilege  and  it  is  an  imperative  duty, 
i  Some  one  of  this  hesitating  class  may  raise  j 
j  the  very  proper  question,  “How  am  I  to  know 
i  that  I  am  truly  converted?"  To  this  question  I  • 

;  would  reply  that  it  is  not  needful  that  you  j 
should  be  able  to  name  the  place  and  the  hour  j 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought  an  instantane¬ 
ous  change  in  your  heart.  Thousands  can  do 
this ;  but  as  many  thousands  more  cannot  do  I 
this.  Conversions  are  not  run  in  the  same  i 
stereotyped  mould  of  experience.  The  vital  i 
questions  with  you  do  not  turn  on  dates,  or  | 
places,  but  on  present  heart  experiences  and 
present  duties.  Have  you  acknowledged  be¬ 
fore  God  that  you  w’ere  a  sinner  needing 
Christ?  Have  you  sincerely  repented  of  your 
sins,  and  are  you  so  set  against  them  that  you  j 
pray  constantly  to  be  delivered  from  them?' 
Do  you  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  your  atoning , 
Saviour,  and  are  you  willing  to  follow  Him  j 
and  obej'  Him  as  your  Lord?  Do  you  take  His  I 
I  Commandments  as  your  rule  of  life,  and  are 
you  asking  His  divine  help,  and  are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  His  guidance?  Jesus  Himself 
once  asked  a  certain  man,  “Lovest  thou  Me?” 
Can  you  honestly  say,  “Yes,  I  do,  and  I  want  i 
to  serve  Him”? 

Then,  my  friend,  even  if  this  love  be  but  i 
feeble,  and  if  your  faith  be  but  small,  make  I 
the  most  of  what  you  have.  Don’t  quench  the 
spark  by  delay ;  fan  it  into  a  fiame  by  detdsive 
action.  Strengthen  what  faith  you  have  by 
exercise.  If  you  want  to  love  Jesus  more,  be¬ 
gin  to  work  for  Him,  to  make  sacrifices  for 
Him,  and  to  bear  some  crosses  for  Him.  Feel 
ings  are  not  to  be  measured,  like  water,  in 
quart-cups,  or  grain,  in  bushel-baskets ;  they 
are  to  be  tested  by  their  sincerity  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  over  your  daily  conduct.  In  plain  i 
English,  if  you  are  striving  every  day  to  live  j 
like  a  Christian,  then  you  are  a  Chri’stian. 
And  not  without.  If  you  cannot  sincerely  say 
from  your  heart,  “I  abhor  sin,  and  I  accept 
Christ  as  my  Redeemer  and  my  Ruler  now  and 
forever,  ”  then  cut  your  hand  off  sooner  than 
go  through  the  solemn  farce  of  uniting  wdth  a 
Christian  Church.  j 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  step  of  confessing  { 
Christ  is  not  a  final,  but  an  initiatory  step.  It  j 
is  not  ending  a  campaign ;  it  is  an  open  enlist¬ 
ment  for  service.  You  don’t  come  into  Christ’s 
school  because  you  know  everything,  but  be-  ; 
cause  you  want  to  learn  and  are  glad  to  have 
Him  teach  you.  Also  bear  in  mind  that ; 
I  when  you  join  the  church  you  not  only  take  ' 
i  the  Bible  as  jmur  rule  of  daily  conduct,  but ! 


you  also  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
your  Lord,  and  you  pledge  to  Him  your  life 
long  loyalty  and  obedience.  You  join  your 
weakness  to  His  strength,  your  ignorance  to 
His  wisdom,  your  unworthiness  to  His  merit, 
your  whole  self  to  His  service.  If  you  do 
that  sineerely,  Jesus  Christ  gives  you  infinitely 
more  in  return.  He  becomes  responsible  for 
you;  He  provide*  for  you  spiritual  food  and 
nourishment.  His  precious  promise  is,  “My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  you.”  His  guaranty  is, 
“No  man  shall  pluck  you  out  of  My  hand;  be¬ 
cause  I  live  ye  shall  live  also.”  Christ  accepts 
no  temporary  enlistments ;  you  must  rejoice  to 
enlist  for  life.  On  the  blade  of  that  sword  of 
the  Spirit  which  the  Captain  of  your  salvation 
hands  to  you,  is  inscribed,  “He  that  endureth 
to  the  end  shall  be  saved.  ” 

Many  excellent  little  books  and  manuals 
have  been  written  for  those  who  propose  to 
make  open  confession  of  Jesus  Christ.  One  of 
these  is  that  admirable  little  booklet  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth  of  the  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary,  entitled,  “The  First  Communion.”  Dr. 
Booth  is  not  only  a  charming  writer,  but  has 
had  long  experience  as  a  sagacious  pastor. 
His  little  work  (issued  by  Randolph)  is  not  a 
dry  essay,  but  is  in  the  attractive  form  of  a 
personal  narrative  and  dialogue. 

Your  Bible  and  honest  prayer  are  the 
supreme  directories  If  you  humbly  ask  to  be 
led.  Christ  will  led  you ;  if  you  knock  for 
admission,  He  will  open  to  j'ou.  Do  not  hold 
back  because  a  confession  of  Christ  will  in¬ 
volve  responsibility  and  excite  the  observation 
of  others.  You  need  just  that.  “Witnesses” 
are  intended  to  be  watched  and  examined.  If 
enlistment  puts  you  into  some  hard  fights 
with  self  and  sin  and  customs  and  poi)ular 
evils,  all  the  better.  Cowards  and  shirks  win 
no  victories  and  wear  no  crowns.  Do  you 
desire  and  hope  to  be  on  Christ’s  side  at  the 
day  of  judgment?  Then  confess  Him  and  fol¬ 
low  Him  here.  Your  best  service  will  be  but 
small  in  comparison  with  the  glorious  reward. 


MK.MUKIKS  <)K  AN  OI.I)  t'HVIlCH,  IN  WHICH 
K1>WAKD.S  FKKACHKD  HI.S  SEIl.MON  ON 
“SINNEKS  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  AN 
ANOIIY  GOD.” 

On  the  sixth  of  this  month,  after  many  years 
of  great  feebleness  and  often  of  much  suffer¬ 
ing,  which  was  borne  with  unfailing  patience 
and  resignation,  was  taken  to  her  heavenly 
home,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  Car¬ 
oline  Raynolds,  widow  of  the  late  Anson  K. 
Parsons,  and  mother  of  James  A.  Parsons  of 
this  city  and  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Parsons  was  laid  to  rest  in  her  native 
town,  Enfield,  Connecticut,  in  the  family  lot, 
where  sleep  several  generations  of  her  ances¬ 
tors,  the  patriarch  of  the  line  having  been  the 
Rev.  Peter  Raynolds.  who  was  born  in  the 
year  1700,  and  for  over  forty  years  ministered 
to  the  church. 

It  was  while  he  was  the  pastor  that  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  preached  in  Enfield 
his  memorable  sermon  on  “Sinners  in  the 
hands  of  an  angry  God,”  when  the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  wrought  up  to  such  excitement  by 
the  fearful  pictures  drawn  by  the  preacher  of 
the  doom  of  the  wicked,  that  Mr.  Raymond 
could  not  refrain  from  interrupting  him  with 
the  question,  “But,  Mr.  Edwards,  is  not  God 
merciful?” 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the 
Rev.  Francis  L.  Robbins  was  called  to  this 
historic  church.  Mr.  Robbins  was  a  young 
man,  and  this  was  his  first  and  only  charge. 
After  nearly  forty  years  of  service  he  died, 
greatly  beloved  and  lamented  by  his  people. 
Mr.  Robbins  was  one  of  the  three  young  men 
who  when  students  at  Williamstown,  knelt 
by  the  hay  stack  and  prayed  into  existence 
the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions. 


February  15,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


PROTECTION  OP  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

A  very  interesting  mass  meeting  was  held 
last  Thursday  night  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Working  Women’s  Society.  The  object  was 
the  furtherance  of  two  bills  now  before  our 
legislature  at  Albany,  the  one  for  the  protection 
of  women  and  children  employed  in  mercantile 
establishments,  the  other  for  free  State  em¬ 
ployment  bureaus  such  as  Ohio  has  enjoyed 
for  five  years.  Bishop  Potter  presided,  and 
the  speakers  were  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Dr. 
Felix  Adler,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Father  Ducey 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers.  The  spirit  of  the 
meeting  was  excellent,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
indomitable  women  who  are  strenuously  en¬ 
deavoring  to  help  their  fellow  working  women 
was  doubtless  strengthened  by  the  evident 
tokens  of  intelligent  sympathy. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  bill 
to  put  mercantile  establishments  where 
women  and  children  are  employed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  t’actory  Inspectors  was 
last  year  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and 
though  favorably  reported,  failed  to  come  to  a 
vote,  partly  because  of  the  lateness  of  its  in¬ 
troduction  but  chiefly  no  doubt  because  of  the 
strong  and  determined  opposition  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  merchants  of  this  city. 
But  the  working  women  are  not  to  be  daunted 
by  opposition,  however  strong.  The  bill,  some¬ 
what  modified,  is  again  before  both  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  Senate. 

The  opposition  of  merchants,  and  of  those 
newspapers  which  draw  large  revenues  from 
broad- side  advertisements  of  retaii  stores,  is 
chiefly  based  upon  two  points  in  this  bill. 
These  are  the  question  of  overpay  for  over¬ 
time,  and  the  question  of  inspection.  It  ap- 
])ears  to  the  heads  of  our  large  firms  a  needless 
indignity  that  they  should  be  put  under  the 
Factory  Inspection  laws ;  they  are  willing,  they 
say,  that  laws  for  the  protection  of  women  and 
children  shall  be  passed,  and  if  passed,  they 
would  obey  them,  but  they  demand  that  their 
obedience  shall  be  taken  upon  trust.  They 
forget,  apparently,  that  however  high  minded 
and  worthy  of  trust  they  and  those  like  them 
may  be,  there  are  many  heads  of  mercantile 
establishments,  large  and  small,  who  may  not 
be  trusted.  It  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
in  these  matters.  So  long  as  sin  is  in  the 
world,  the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the 
guilty,  and  assuredly,  they  who  are  obedient 
to  the  law  have  nothing  to  fear  from  inspec¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  burden  which  men  of  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  probity  ought  to  be  willing  to 
bear  for  the  sake  of  right  and  justice. 

The  question  of  overpay  for  overtime  appears 
to  be  more  difficult  to  adjust  than  to  the  out¬ 
sider  seems  natural.  It  seems  a  simple  prob¬ 
lem  in  arithmetic ;  you  agree  to  pay  so  much 
for  a  given  number  of  hours’  work ;  you  need 
work  for  a  greater  number  of  hours ;  the  pay 
to  be  proportionally  increased,  would  seem  to  be 
the  natural  conclusion.  That  this  conclusion 
is  strongly  repudiated  by  a  large  number 
of  firms  shows  that  the  question  cannot  be  so 
simple  as  it  appears.  The  experience  of  the 
Consumer’s  League  shows  this :  After  several 
years  of  effort  they  have  been  able  to  put  upon 
their  list  something  less  than  thirty  houses 
which  come  up  to  their  standard  of  a  “fair” 
house,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  nearly 
every  one  of  our  better  retail  houses  not  on 
that  list,  is  the  question  of  overtime.  It  is  in 
the  bargain,  they  say,  that  the  saleswoman,  or 
cash  boy  or  girl,  shall  work  as  late  as  may  be 
needed  by  the  demands  of  trade,  just  as  the 
farm  hand  or  the  domestic  servant  must  work 


as  late  as  is  needed  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
farm  or  the  household. 

This  sounds  well,  and  no  doubt  those  who 
use  this  plea  are  honestly  deceived,  but  it  is 
fallacious.  In  the  first  place,  the  law  of  the 
land  does  not  put  these  classes  of  employes  in 
the  same  category.  Farm  hands  and  domestic 
servants  are  expressly  excluded  from  the  eight- 
hour  law  which  “constitutes  a  legal  day's  work 
for  all  classes  of  mechanics,  working-men,  and 
laborers.”  Evidently  there  is  some  distin¬ 
guishing  difference  in  the  character  of  their 
work. 

One  distinguishing  difference  may  be  found 
without  difficulty — the  wages  given.  Farm 
hands  and  domestic  servants  are  provided  with 
food  and  lodging,  plus  their  wages,  the  latter 
seldom  falling  below  three  dollars  a  week  for 
an  adult,  the  average  being  much  higher. 
But  the  average  of  a  saleswoman’s  wage  is 
$4.50  a  week,  and  from  this  she  must  provide 
food  and  lodging,  not  to  speak  of  the  better 
clothing  which  her  work  requires.  It  is  idle 
in  this  connection  to  say  that  women  prefer 
mercantile  positions  to  house-work,  even  at  the 
lower  wage.  They  do  so  prefer,  perhaps  fool¬ 
ishly,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  not  so 
foolishly  after  all.  But  this  is  only  to  say 
that  they  hold  other  things  at  higher  worth 
than  money,  w’hich,  in  the  case  of  creatures 
so  hardly  bested  as  those  working-women,  is 
a  pretty  noble  attitude  to  take.  But  it  in  no 
sense  affects  the  question  of  their  duty  to  their 
employer,  or  of  the  value  of  their  time  to  him. 
Clearly  they  are  under  an  economic  system 
entirely  different  from  that  which  prevails  in 
farm  and  domestic  service. 

It  is  a  poor  rule  that  wont  work  both  ways. 
If  a  salesgirl’s  duty  to  her  employer  requires 
her  to  work  until  midnight  for  the  three 
weeks  before  Christmas,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  employer  who  requires  her  to  take  four 
weeks’  vacation  at  her  own  expense  after  New 
Year’s?  Has  he  no  duty  to  her?  If,  indeed, 
it  would  complicate  book-keeping  and  make 
other  grievous  difficulties  for  overpay  to  be 
given  for  overtime,  why  should  not  compensa¬ 
tion  be  made  in  an  equal  number  of  hours  of 
leisure  given  during  slack  times,  the  pay  to  go 
on  just  the  same?  Why  must  all  the  obliga¬ 
tion  be  laid  upon  the  weaker  party  to  the 
agreement,  and  the  stronger  party  go  scot 
free?  Why  must  duty  be  the  law  for  one,  and 
profit  the  law  for  the  other?  If  there  were  not 
“money  in  it,”  the  shops  would  not  be  kept 
open  during  the  holiday  season.  But  who 
gets  the  money?  Not  the  girl  surely,  who, 
having  stood  sixteen  hours  on  her  feet,  is 
sent  off  alone  to  walk  across  town  at  mid¬ 
night.  Her  weariness  will  find  scant  repose  in 
the  thought  that  after  New  Year’s  she  may 
have  all  the  rest  she  wants — at  her  own  ex¬ 
pense. 

This  bill  may  not  be  a  perfect  bill.  It  is 
drawn  up,  very  evidently,  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  -  women ;  and  why  not?  But  they 
urge  that  their  interests,  in  many  provisions 
of  the  bill,  are  also  the  interest  of  the  employ¬ 
er,  and  again  we  say,  why  not?  Surely  what 
is  good  for  the  one  ought  to  be  good  for  the 
other. 

We  believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be  so.  We 
believe  that  when  these  women  have  got  their 
law,  and  whether  this  year  or  a  dozen  years 
hence,  they  will  surely  get  it,  the  employers 
will  wonder  that  they  ever  fought  against  it. 
Let  the  women  have  it  now ! 


REMAINS  A  MEMBER  OF  PRESBYTERY. 

East  Oranoe,  Feb.  12,  1894. 
Editor  Ecangelist :  A  letter  just  received 
from  Laos  says:  “The  whole  Presbytery  of 
North  Laos  with  one  accord  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  Rev.  Mr.  McGilvary’s  resignation.” 

Very  truly  yours,  Jamf.s  M.  Ludlow. 


THE  NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  BUILDING. 

The  secretaries  and  officers  of  our  two  prin¬ 
ciple  Mission  Boards,  the  Home  and  Foreign, 
have  felt  called  upon  to  set  the  public  right 
touching  the  proposed  new  Presbyterian  Build¬ 
ing  in  this  city.  We  regret  that  their  very 
careful  and  very  satisfactory  statement  it 
crowded  over  to  another  week.  They  make  it 
plain  that  the  whole  scheme  of  erecting  a  new 
building  in  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Twentieth  Street, 
is  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency ; 
and  further,  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  the  intimation  that  the  Boards  have  dis¬ 
regarded  faith  with  any  donors,  set  aside  any 
understanding,  or  even  disregardeda  ne  xpressed 
wish  of  any  party  or  individual  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  property  of  the  Boards  above 
named. 

A  real  service  to  the  whole  Church  is  in  the 
way  of  being  done,  and  it  will  so  appear,  we 
are  sure,  in  due  time. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Tawes  City, 
Michigan,  is  taking  radical  measures  against 
the  time-honored  routine  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  place.  It  has  always  been  customary  to 
open  these  schools,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
the  State,  with  brief  religious  exercises,  usu¬ 
ally  singing,  the  reading  of  a  few  verses  of 
Scripture,  and  a  short  prayer.  Father  Breck, 
it  appears,  does  not  like  this  good  American 
custom,  as  old  as  the  schools  themselves.  His 
opposition  finally  carried  him  to  the  extreme 
of  appearing  at  the  schools  just  at  the  open¬ 
ing  hour  and  ordering  the  Catholic  scholars  to 
leave  the  room  during  prayers.  Prof.  Osgerby 
hereupon  rightly  objected  and  suspended  the 
scholars  for  breaking  the  rules,  that  is,  leav¬ 
ing  the  room  without  asking  permission.  And 
the  school  Board  being  appealed  to,  took  ac¬ 
tion  sustaining  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the 
school  and  its  head.  We  are  told  that  Father 
Breck  refuses  to  let  the  matter  rest,  but  will 
apply  to  the  circuit  court  to  abolish  the  relig¬ 
ious  services.  And  this  being  done,  it  will  be 
in  order  for  his  successor  in  that  town  to 
complain  of  its  godless  public  schools.  By 
the  way,  would  it  not  be  well  for  our  pastors 
and  others,  as  representing  a  Church  which 
had  to  do  with  the  fostering  of  these  schools 
when  the  nation  was  young,  to  look  in  upon 
them  from  time  to  time.  A  pleasant,  appreci¬ 
ative  visitor  does  good  to  teachers  and  schol¬ 
ars,  and  withal,  receives  it  back  again  into 
his  own  bosom ! 


An  interesting  series  of  illustrated  lectures 
will  shortly  be  given  by  Professor  J.  Leonard 
Corning  in  Hardman  Hall,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Nineteenth  Street.  The  subject  will  bs  Art 
Studies  in  Comparative  Religion.  Professor 
Corning  was  lately  Director  of  the  department 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  art  in  the 
Chautauqua  University.  The  lectures  will  be 
given  on  Monday  afternoons,  beginning  Febru¬ 
ary  19th,  at  3.30  o’clock.  The  first  lecture 
will  be  on  Theophany,  or  the  Manifestation 
of  God  in  the  Art  of  the  Ages,  and  will  be 
illustrated  with  forty-one  stereopticon  views. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  will 
hold  its  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  art  books 
in  the  library  of  the  building.  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  on  Washington’s 
Birthday,  from  11  A.  M.  till  5  P  M.  The 
collection  includes  works  on  costume,  ceramics, 
sculpture,  decoration,  architecture,  artistic 
furniture,  with  engravings  and  etchings. 

The  special  meetings  began  well  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week.  The  great  Convention  Hall 
was  thronged  before  the  hours  of  the  service, 
and  Mr.  Moody  was  heard  with  the  same  interest 
as  for  twenty  years  past ;  and  so  of  Mr.  Sankey’s 
pan  of  the  service.  The  pastors  are  heartily 
cooperating. 
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MISSIONARY  GEORGE  A.  FORD. 

[The  following  note  from  the  esteemed  pas¬ 
tor  at  Gloversville,  and  moderator  of  the  Syn¬ 
od  of  New  York,  Dr.  Gardiner,  will  be  abund¬ 
antly  approved  by  all  who  have  heard  Mr. 
Ford.  His  remaining  vacation  is  not  a  long 
one,  and  he  should  be  heard  as  widely  aS 
possible.  Letters  will  reach  Mr.  Ford  if  ad¬ 
dressed  to  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.] 

Rbv.  Hbnrt  M.  Field.  D.D.: 

Dear  Sir :  It  seems  a  duty  as  much  as  a 
pleasure  to  make  public  mention  of  the  work 
of  the  Rev.  George  A.  Ford,  Sidon,  Syria, 
among  our  churches,  and  his  presentation  of 
Foreign  Mission  work.  Mr.  Ford  occupied 
my  pulpit  yesterday  morning.  For  full  fifty 
minutes  be  was  listened  to  with  eager  and 
sustained  interest,  as  step  by  step  he  followed 
his  well  defined  path.  He  wisely  abstained 
from  extended  personal  references.  Syria  has 
been  well  travelled  and  well  described.  He 
unfolded  the  mind  of  Chiist  in  regard  to  mis¬ 
sions,  defining  our  obligations,  enforcing  the 
reasons  why,  and  the  methods  how.  we  are  to 
discharge  them,  and  while  the  theme  may  be 
called  old,  it  was  presented  with  such  force 
and  freshness  as  to  give  the  charm  of  a  first 
hearing. 

An  occasional  reference  to  incidents  and 
results  ministered  pleasant  embellishment,  but 
what  was  of  more  consequence,  enhanced  and 
applied  the  value  of  a  discourse  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten,  or  to  be  heard  and  remain  inopera¬ 
tive.  Yours  in  the  Gospel, 

James  G.\rdxer. 

Gloversville.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1891. 

MORE  .MONEY  FOR  WAGES  WANTED. 

The  East  Side  Relief  Work  Committee  again 
makes  appeal  for  large  support.  Mrs.  Jose¬ 
phine  Shaw  Lowell,  the  Chairman,  saj’s  that 
the  committee  is  now  spending  §7,000  a  week 
for  street  sweeping,  sewing,  etc. ,  and  ought  to 
spend  much  more.  Arrangements  have  now 
been  made  to  give  further  employment  by 
white-washing  “all  surfaces  in  the  tenement] 
districts  which  would  be  benefited  thereby,  in- 1 
eluding  rooms,  halls,  courts,  cellars,  etc.  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  plan :  First,  giving  work  to  un¬ 
employed  at  a  minimum  cost  for  material ;  sec¬ 
ond,  promotion  of  public  health  and  cleanliness ; 
third,  raising  standard  for  tenements  and  creat¬ 
ing  public  sentiment  for  a  freer  use  of  lime.  The 
committee  visited  many  tenements  and  found 
the  need  most  urgent  for  this  work.  Some 
cellars  had  not  been  whitewashed  for  twelve 
years.  All  tenants  were  anxious  to  have  it 
done,  also  all  housekeepers.  The  consent  of 
the  landlords  has  been  very  general.  All 
housekeepters  agreed  that  whitewashing  was 
never  done  except  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  objection  to  working  through 
the  Board  of  Health  is  that  the  whitewashing 
would  not  be  general,  for  the  ^ard  of  Health 
can  only  compel  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  safety.  We  propose  to  show  landlords  and 
tenants  what  it  means  for  once  to  be  clean ; 
also  to  give  more  light  in  dark  courts,  and 
to  make  tenements  less  dismal  throughout.” 
This  committee,  it  will  be  remembered,  gives 
relief  only  in  work.  Checks  should  be  sent  to 
the  Treasurer,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Fifth 
Avenue  Bank. 


Dr.  Alfred  H.  Moment  has  resigned  the  pas¬ 
toral  charge  of  the  Westminster  Church, 
Brooklyn,  taking  his  congregation  and  Presby¬ 
tery  by  surprise,  though  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  he  had  given  the  step  full  consideration. 
On  his  graduation  from  the  Seminary,  Mr. 
Moment  became  the  pastor  of  the  Old  Spring- 
street  Church  in  this  city.  He  labored  there 
with  success,  and  was  called  to  his  charge  in 
Brooklyn  about  eight  years  ago.  He  will  be 
dismissed  from  it  with  real  regret  on  the  part 
of  his  people  and  of  Presbytery.  He  con¬ 
templates  a  trip  abroad. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Gulick  will  lecture  on 
Hawaiian  Affairs  in  the  Fourth-avanue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
February  SOtb.  For  particulars  see  notice. 


“  CHI  RCHLY  ”  CHURCHES. 

An  eminent  church  architect,  in  a  recent 
talk  with  The  Evangelist,  said:  “The  ‘institu¬ 
tional’  church  is  making  some  people  forget 
that  a  church  is  a  sacred  structure  dedicated 
to  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and 
in  its  architecture  and  appointments  should  be 
a  temple.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  have  a 
building  adapted  for  concerts,  lectures,  social 
gatherings,  boys’  clubs,  kitchens,  gymnasi¬ 
ums,  and  all  the  other  machinery  of  the  ‘in¬ 
stitutional  church.  ’  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  are  building,  first  of  all,  a  ‘house  of  wor¬ 
ship,’  and  that  the  whole  impression  of  the 
structura  should  be  that  of  awe  and  rever- 


Following  up  his  thought  he  proceeded  to 
criticise  many  of  the  “model”  churches  in 
this  country,  where  convenience,  economy  of 
space,  acoustic  considerations,  or  .esthetic 
effect  predominate,  and  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  is  secondary.  “A  church,”  he  said,  “is 
not  a  Clinique,  nor  is  it  a  concert  hall,  or 
club,  and  its  architecture  should  not  suggest 
such  a  character.  Worship  should  be  the  key¬ 
note.  ” 

These  criticisms  will  find  a  response  in  many 
thoughtful  observers  of  some  modern  tenden¬ 
cies  in  church  architecture.  In  the  effort  to 
utilize  every  spiritual  force,  there  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  yielding  to  “practical"  considerations 
somewhat  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  tem¬ 
ple.  “Why  this  great  waste  of  precious  real 
estate  or  material  that  might  be  sold  and  the 
money  given  to  the  poor  V”  is  the  question  very 
often  raised  in  all  sincerity. 

There  are  many  who,  in  the  reaction  against 
formalism,  advocate  on  principle  that  mod¬ 
ern  churches  should  be  as  “unchurchly” 
in  form  and  equipment  as  possible.  It  might 
lead  to  too  extended  an  argument  to  enter 
into  this  question  here,  though  we  invite  dis¬ 
cussion  on  it  by  those  who  have  at  heart  the 
interests  of  public  worship.  The  point  we 
note  just  now  is  the  tendency  of  many  who 
value  the  churchly  church,  and  yet  uncon¬ 
sciously  are  led  into  architectural  heresies  by 
reason  of  their  great  desire  to  make  the 
church  property  a  rallying  point  for  all  good 
work.  To  such  earnest  souls  the  suggestion 
of  the  architect  is  pertinent.  Remember  that 
first  of  all,  the  church  is  a  temple  of  God,  not 
a  “people’s  palace,”  and  that  it  is  not  a  place 
for  familiar  frolics,  but  is  holy  ground. 

This  spirit  of  reverence  need  not  mean  a 
servile  retention  of  mediaeval  construction. 
The  piety  that  depends  on  groined  arches,  or 
darkened  windows,  giving  a  dim  religious 
light,  is  not  very  deep.  Good  light,  pure  air, 
and  proper  acoustics  are  prime  requisites  in 
church  architecture.  But  these  and  the  oth¬ 
er  essentials  can  be  secured  without  seculariz¬ 
ing  the  building  to  such  a  degree  that  its  “  ser¬ 
mons  in  stones”  are  turned  into  architectural 
sonnets  and  bon -mots. 

What  is  a  “churchly”  church,  and  should 
churches  be  “churchly”?  We  invite  the  views 
of  pastors  and  others  on  this  fruitful  subject. 


(Continued  from  Pave  2.) 


The  smallness,  the  compactness  of  this  church 
was  a  great  attraction  to  me.  It  was  just  the 
kind  of  a  church  that  I  wanted  to  serve,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  there  was  one  possibility  of 
success.  I  thought  that  perhaps  in  the  past 
you  had  relied  too  much  upon  good  preaching 
for  the  grow^th  of  the  church.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  by  vigorous  united  effort  something 
might  be  done.  And  you  have  done  all  -that 
was  in  your  power. 

“For  five  years  the  church  has  gone  quietly 
on  its  way,  a  united,  harmonious  family.  It 
has  been  seriously  weakened  by  the  death  of 
some  of  its  strongest  men  and  noblest  women. 
Charles  D.  Adams,  Walter  Howe,  Harvey  Fisk, 
Oliver  B.  Jennings,  Philip  Schaff,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Denny,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Rogers,  Mrs. 
D.  H.  McAlpin,  and  Mrs.  Enoch  Ketcham 
have  been  taken  away,  and  their  places  have 
not  been  and  cannot  be  filled.  Apart  from 
these  losses  the  church  has  held  its  own, 
thanks  to  your  efforts  rather  than  mine.  The 
congregations  have  increased,  the  Sunday- 
school  has  trebled  its  membership,  the  benev¬ 
olence  and  activity  have  in  no  respect  dimin¬ 
ished.  In  addition  to  the  pew  rents,  which 
have  necessarily  been  high,  you  have  had  to 
raise  §5,00U  a  year  for  the  expenses  of  the 
church,  and  .§4,090  a  year  for  the  chapel.  The 
burden  has  rested  upon  a  few,  and  the  few 
are  continually  becoming  fewer,  but  it  has 
been  borne  without  a  murmur. 

“For  five  years  the  future  of  this  church  has 
been  a  source  of  increasing  anxiety  to  many 
of  you.  The  situation  has  never  been  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  development  of  a  strong  church.  It 
is  out  of  the  way,  and  there  are  forty  Protest¬ 
ant  churches  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile. 
The  people  here  are  either  identified  with  oth¬ 
er  churches,  or  indifferent  to  all  churches. 
To  the  east  of  us  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  population  is  Protestant,  and  these  are 
needed  by  the  chapels  and  churches  in  that 
region.  For  nearly  a  year  you  have  had  before 
you  the  question  of  union  with  the  Brick 
Church.  You  have  decided  without  a  dissent¬ 
ing  voice  to  merge  your  life  in  theirs.  You 
could  have  continued  for  many  years  as  you 
are,  drawing,  if  necessary,  on  your  large  and 
valuable  property.  But  you  have  regarded 
this  property  as  a  sacred  trust  committed  into 
your  hands,  and  after  ccarefully  considering 
every  alternative,  it  has  seemed  to  you  that 
this  trust  could  be  best  administered  by  the 
reinforcement  and  permanent  endowment  of 
the  Brick  Church ;  that  so  amid  the  manifold 
changes  of  the  future,  one  of  our  Presbyterian 
churches  might  be  made  secure  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.” 

For  the  past  four  years  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  has  been  the  only  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  York  City  to  maintain  the  col¬ 
legiate  system  in  its  work,  by  recognizing  its 
mission  chapel  as  a  coordinate  part  of  the 
church.  This  generous  action  was  due  largely 
to  Dr.  Mcllvaine's  influence,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  a  success,  because  of  his  main¬ 
taining  his  liberal,  wise,  and  loving  attitude 
toward  his  associate  and  his  part  of  the  work. 
It  made  possible  the  new  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  which  is  to  bear  the  honored  name  and 
be  still  the  outlet  for  the  Christian  activity  of 
many  who  have  enjoyed  the  happy  fellowship 
of  the  old  Church  of  the  Covenant. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  Bible  school  held 
a  farewell  service  at  which  were  present  five 
of  the  superintendents  who  had  served  the 
school  since  its  organization  January  20,  1861. 
They  were  Edward  P.  Griffis,  Leander  N. 
Lovell,  W.  H.  H.  Moore,  Col.  William  Seward, 
and  Alfred  E.  Marling.  The  late  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  was  the  only  other  superintendent. 
As  the  Sunday-school  was  more  than  a  year 
older  than  the  church,  this  beautiful  and 
interesting  service  was  a  fitting  close  of  its 
history.  Next  Sunday  both  the  Bible  school 
and  the  congregation  will  worship  in  the  Brick 
]  Church. 


February  15,  18y4. 
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Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criticism.  Biog¬ 
raphical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies. 
By  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A  ,  D.  D. ,  Oriel  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Oxford ;  Canon  of  Rochester.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1893.  §2 

This  volume  might  well  bear  the  sub-title  of 
a  late  work  on  inspiration,  “Thoughts  for  the 
Present  Disquiet,”  so  truly  are  the  papers 
herein  contained  calculated  to  allay  the  fears 
of  many  earnest  souls  at  the  present  day. 
Many  of  those  who  tremble  for  the  ark  of 
Cod,  fearing  that  that  sacred  depository  of 
truth  is  about  to  be  rent  asunder  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  critics,  will  be  calmed  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  this  historic  view  of  these  critics  and 
of  their  work.  As  they  follow  the  history  of 
criticism  as  it  is  enfolded  in  the  lives  of  the 
more  prominent  among  this  school,  they  will 
see  that  many,  if  not  all  of  their  terrors  are 
based  upon  misconceptions.  They  will  learn, 
for  example,  that  criticism  is  not  the  product 
of  foreign  rationalism,  but  that  it  had  its  roots 
in  English  soil,  in  the  work  of  men  whom  we 
all  revere — of  Warburton,  whose  Divine  Lega¬ 
tion  of  Moses  was  for  generations  a  bulwark 
against  infidelty ;  of  Lowth,  whose  work  on 
Isaiah  is  still  classic  with  many  readers  who  are 
most  m  dread  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  though 
Lowth  was  the  first  to  advance  that  basal 
principle  of  prophetic  interpretation  on  which 
the  Higher  Criticism  is  founded ;  and  of  Ged- 
des,  a  man  in  many  respects  remarkable,  a 
scholar  of  no  small  distinction,  who  was  the 
first  to  perceive  from  intrinsic  evidence  that  the 
Pentateuch,  in  its  present  form,  was  not 
written  by  Moses.  The  opening  chapter  wholly 
of  this  book,  therefore,  does  away  with  so  much 
of  current  dread  of  the  critical  study  of  the 
Bible  as  is  founded  on  the  notion  that  it  was 
imported  from  Germany. 

A  further  reading  goes  far  to  do  away  with 
other  misconceptions,  such,  for  example,  as 
that  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  is  of  recent 
invention  and  without  assured  results ;  that  it 
is  rationalistic  and  without  theological  value ; 
that  it  is  itself  dogmatic,  paying  no  heed  to 
archsvological  discoveries.  These  misconcep¬ 
tions  are  indeed  not  so  thoroughly  cleared 
away  in  this  volume,  but  that  they  may  still 
torment  those  who  read  with  uncandid  minds, 
and  some  who  are  not  able  to  reason  from 
cause  to  effect.  For  this  book  is  not  an  argu¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  the  history  of  a  movement  of 
thought  told  in  the  lives  of  the  thinkers ; 
showing  what  they  are,  as  well  as  what  the 
movement  is ;  and  they  being  shown  to  be 
honest,  learned,  and  candid ;  having  the  truth 
at  heart,  the  movement  is  seen  to  be  not 
necessarily  inimical  to  truth,  not  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  antagonistic  to  it.  That  it  is  a  move¬ 
ment  and  not  a  finality ;  that  the  last  word  has 
not  yet  been  spoken,  nor  the  ultimate  result 
reached  ;  is  very  certain  ;  that  much  of  error 
has  been  and  still  must  be  mingled  with  the 
discoveries  of  truth  is  inevitable,  the  search¬ 
ers  being  human.  That  none  of  these  scholars 
has  been  entirely  superior  to  his  environment, 
entirely  unaffected  by  his  surroundings,  quite 
above  the  rivalries  and  emulations  which  all 
men  feel  who  are  eagerly  endeavoring  to  reach 
a  coveted  goal,  is  only  what  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  when  all  these  facts  are  admitted, 
the  clear  impression  made  by  the  reading  of 
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these  pages  is  that  these  were  honest  men  and 
as  scholarly  as  honest,  and  that  the  labors  of 
such  men  cannot  either  in  the  long  run  or  im¬ 
mediately  be  against  the  truth. 

The  book  is  not  light  reading ;  it  is  too  con¬ 
densed  for  that.  Nor  is  it  heavy  reading ;  the 
clearness  of  the  writer’s  thought  and  the 
sympathy  with  which  he  performs  his  work 
both  forbid  this.  To  many  it  will  not  be 
agreeable  reading,  for  it  will  compel  them  to 
give  up  notions  which  they  have  held  with 
great  conviction,  and  this  is  always  a  painful 
process.  Many  will  no  doubt  fail  to  be  moved 
by  it ;  yet  there  must  be  few  indeed  who  will 
not  admit  that  as  a  contribution  to  history  it 
is  a  work  of  value.  This  is  all  the  more  true 
that  the  work  is  by  no  means  one  of  unstinted 
laudation.  Prof.  Cheyne  is  by  no  means 
slow  to  point  out  what  he  deems  the  errors  of 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  the 
critical  work.  The  instances  are  few  where  he 
shows  himself  to  be  wholly  in  accord  with 
those  of  whom  he  treats.  This,  in  general, 
gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his  estimate  of  their 
work.  In  a  few  instances,  as  in  his  contention 
against  Robertson  Smith’s  views  on  the 
Psalms,  the  personal  note  becomes  too  strong. 
Prof.  Cheyne  turns  aside  from  a  critical  esti¬ 
mate  of  Robertson  Smith’s  work  to  vindicate 
with  some  warmth  his  own  views  as  promul¬ 
gated  in  his  recently  issued  Bampton  Lectures. 
But  in  general,  his  criticisms  are  from  his 
point  of  view  eminently  just.  With  the  high¬ 
est  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Prof.  Sayce’s 
work  as  an  Assyriologist,  he  puts  his  finger 
upon  the  weak  point  in  Sayce’s  work,  a  too 
hasty  popularization  of  the  results  of  his  re¬ 
searches. 


The  warning  note  which  in  his  preface  Prof. 
Cheyne  sounds  against  a  too  cautious  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  output  of  critical  products  (if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed)  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  beginners,  he  fearlessly  applies  to 
the  work  of  Driver,  with  whom,  on  the  whole, 
he  is  in  such  thorough  accord,  but  the  weak 
point  in  whose  “  Introduction”  is  probably  just 
what  Cheyne  says  that  it  is,  an  attempted  com¬ 
promise  or  modification  of  critical  results  in 
the  interest  of  the  uncritical  student.  The 
three  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Driver’s  work,  so  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  are,  in  the  author’s 
opinion,  justified  by  the  importance  of  this 
consideration — that  (in  Cheyne’s  view)  Driver 
has  made,  not  simply  practical  compromises, 
those  every  one  must  admit  to  be  necessary, 
but  scientific  ones.  It  may,  it  must  be,  neces¬ 
sary  for  teachers  so  to  put  the  truth  of  any 
science  as  to  be  comprehensible  by  the  un¬ 
learned,  but  it  must  be  the  “truest  truth,”  la 
I'h'iti  vraie,  in  every  case.  This  is  Prof. 
Cheyne’s  profound  conviction,  and  on  this 
point  he  takes  issue  with  Prof.  Driver,  with 
whom,  on  most  questions  of  pure  criticism,  he 
is  in  practical  accord. 


The  volume  is  not  without  the  fault  which 
is  characteristic  of  all  Cheyne’s  works — a 
somewhat  exaggerated  self  -  consciousness. 
Nor  is  it  without  those  virtues  which  mark 
all  his  work — the  sympathetic  spirit,  the  de¬ 
vout  spiritual  apprehension,  the  thorough  up¬ 
rightness,  and  loyal  devotion  to  truth,  which 
whosoever  possesses  cannot  go  hopelessly 


astray. 


Under  Kino  Constantine.  By  Katrina  Trask. 

Second  Edition.  New  York:  A.  D.  F. 

Randolph  and  Company. 

I  It  was  a  daring  thing  to  cast  a  series  of 
imaginary  legends  in  such  form  as  to  court 
comparison  with  The  Idylls  of  the  King ;  and 
yet  the  result  has  more  than  justified  Mrs. 
Trask  in  such  daring.  The  three  poems  which 
i  this  volume  contains,  Sanpeur,  Katbanal,  and 
j  Christalan,  are  a  strong  reminder  of  Tenny- 
I  son’s  Arthurian  tales,  not  only  because  they 


are  placed  in  the  time  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  Arthur’s  death ;  not  only  because  they 
are  clothed  in  blank  verse  which  in  it 
stately  and  musical  measures  perforce  recalls 
those  poems ;  but  also  from  tbe  high  and 
noble  sentiment  which  animates  them,  and 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  feeling  and  standards 
of  the  time  as  Tennyson  has  made  us  apprehend 
them.  And  yet  they  are  by  no  means  a  mere 
imitation  of  Tennyson.  No  mere  imitation 
could  be  so  uniformly  lofty,  dignified,  noble 
as  are  these  lines.  There  is  true  poetry  here, 
and  true  poetry  is  always  original.  And  there 
is  marked  individuality,  too;  every  line  is 
the  writer’s  own. 

Exquisite  as  are  these  poems,  lofty  as  is 
their  moral  tone,  and  full  of  interest  as  are  the 
stories  they  embody,  there  is  a  certain  same¬ 
ness,  which  shows  that  Mrs.  Trask’s  range, 
though  high,  is  narrow.  Yet  the  sameness 
never  verges  upon  monotony ;  the  voice  is  too 
melodious,  too  sympathetic  for  that.  Within 
her  range  Mrs.  Trask  gives  evidence  of  power, 
and  it  is  a  marked  token  of  power  that  she 
recognizes  her  limitations  and  never  strays 
beyond  them.  These  lovely  legends  are  surely 
not  her  last  word.  We  shall  look  with  inter¬ 
est  for  her  next  utterance. 

The  Industries  of  Animals.  By  Frederic 
Houssay.  With  44  Illustrations.  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

This  is  a  book  at  once  interesting,  amusing 
and  important.  It  is  a  book  which  men  of 
science  are  glad  to  welcome,  so  thoroughly 
accurate  is  it,  and  which  men,  women  and 
children  not  scientific  must  receive  with  in¬ 
tense  gratification,  so  perfectly  is  it  within  the 
grasp  of  the  least  learned,  so  entirely  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  most  cultured.  The  book 
opens  a  field  of  observation  and  of  thought 
which  is  practically  boundless.  One  finds 
here  that  nearly  every  industry  of  man  has  its 
prophecy  if  not  its  suggestion  in  the  activity 
of  one  animal  or  another,  and  that  all  sorts  or 
degrees  of  civilization  are  shown,  not  in  vari¬ 
ous  species  merely,  but  in  different  families 
of  the  same  species— ants  for  example.  The 
arts  of  architecture  and  fortification  are  prac¬ 
ticed  by  many  species ;  some  are  so  scientific 
as  to  make  use  of  very  valuable  sanitary 
methods,  for  aeration  of  their  dwellings. 
Some  are  expert  hunters  and  fishers,  some  are 
admirable  marksmen.  The  bees  are  noted 
economists  and  so  are  many  animals.  Some 
species  are  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as 
to  be  quite  capable  of  exploiting  their  neigh¬ 
bors  for  their  own  emolument  or  advantage ; 
many  of  them  are  adepts  in  the  distribution 
of  labor.  All  this  and  much  more  is  told  with 
admirable  freshness  and  charm. 

Woman  and  Health.  By  Dr.  M.  Augusta 
Fairchild.  New  York:  Fowler  and  Wells. 

This  volume,  “A  Mother’s  Hygienic  Hand¬ 
book,”  should  be  welcomed  as  a  benediction 
in  every  household.  It  brings  common  sense 
to  the  front,  and  shows  how  its  application 
from  babyhood  upward  will  diminish  the 
number  of  diseases  and  modify  them  when 
they  appear. 

To  quote  a  passage  from  our  author:  “Dr. 
Teall  says:  Disease  is  an  effort  to  rid  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  noxious  matter,  or  to  repair  damages. 
It  is  a  process  of  purification.  It  should  not 
be  subdued,  nor  killed,  nor  cured,  nor  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  regulated  and  directed.”  This 
commotion,  disturbance  ,  disquietude,  natur¬ 
ally  tends  towards  health,  is  governed  by  a 
law  of  nature,  which,  as  Dr.  Evans  says,  “is 
only  the  uniform  mode  through  which  the 
divine  power  acts.  ” 

To  train  the  body  so  as  best  to  develope  the 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  being 
is  tbe  great  idea  of  the  book.  In  enforcing 
this  idea,  hygienic  living  is  fully  considered, 
in  which  dietetics  bear  an  important  place. 
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while  sunshine,  water,  and  sleep  are  all  dwelt 
upon  in  their  relation  to  health. 

Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  physical  culture, 
including  massage  and  the  proper  method  of 
breathing,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
Dress  reform,  to  which,  in  these  days,  atten¬ 
tion  is  so  frequently  called,  is  fully  and  wisely 
treated,  while  information  upon  almost  all 
practical  matters  important  for  a  family  to 
understand,  are  clearly  given. 

Meta  Lander. 

The  Romance  of  an  Empress.  Catherine  II. 
of  Russia.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
R.  Waliszewski.  With  a  Portrait.  New 
York.  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1894.  §2. 

The  translator  quotes  from  the  writer’s 
preface,  “This  is  a  romance  in  which  fiction 
finds  no  place.”  The  endeavor  has  been  to 
present  a  faithful  account  of  the  Empress 
Catherine’s  life,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
result  will  prove  that  the  greater  the  truth 
the  greater  the  romance.  The  writer  has  at 
least  succeeded  in  proving  this  point.  The 
life  of  Catherine  was  a  true  romance  —  a 
romance  indeed  of  the  kind  that  justifies 
Zola  and  Maupassant  if  anything  can  do  so. 
She  was  not  a  lovely  woman,  not  a  woman  of 
principle  nor  even  of  ideas,  but  she  was  a 
great  woman,  strong  and  potent,  with  a  won¬ 
derful  variety  of  gifts  and  a  grasp  of  things 
that  might  be  called  truly  masculine  if  it  were 
not  also  truly  feminine.  The  author’s  style  is 
not  always  of  the  smoothest,  and  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  made  no  attempt  to  sandpaper  it ; 
but  it  is  an  exceedingly  readable  book. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  the  Knickerbocker  Nuggets  Series,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons  have  put  forth  a  selection  of 
Hazlitt’s  Essays  selected  from  The  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  or  Contemporary  Portraits.  Hazlitt 
is  a  delightful  critic,  too  little  known  to  the 
younger  generation,  as  are  also  some  of  the 
men  about  whom  he  writes.  William  God¬ 
win,  Gifford,  Jeffrey,  Cobbett,  Crabbe, 
and  Edward  Irving  here  find  a  place  with 
Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  Words¬ 
worth,  Elia,  and  other  well  known  names. 
Hazlitt  is  by  no  means  always  just  in  his 
criticisms;  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  under¬ 
stand  such  a  man  as  Edward  Irving,  for  ex¬ 
ample;  but  no  writer  of  his  time  so  perfectly 
preserves  the  feeling  of  his  time  as  Hazlitt. 
To  read  him  is  to  live  with  the  men  of  his 
day,  a  day  of  giants,  we  may  remember. 

That  marvellous  account  of  the  death  bed 
experience  of  a  ’longshore  man  which  Dr. 
James  M.  Ludlow  wrote  some  time  since  under 
the  title.  My  Saint  John,  has  found  thousands 
of  readers  in  its  cheap  tract  form.  The  Baker 
and  Taylor  Company  now  issue  it  in  a  beauti¬ 
fully  made  booklet,  bearing  on  the  cover  the 
title,  “A  Man  for  A’  That,”  to  which,  on  the 
title  page,  is  added  the  original  title.  Reading 
this  strong  and  touching  story  one  realizes 
that  the  days  of  miracles  are  not  yet  past ; 
that  through  bis  ministers  our  Lord  yet  speaks 
to  dead  souls,  saying,  “Arise  and  live.” 

The  edition  of  The  Lyrics  and  Ballads  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  which  Andrew  Lang  has 
edited  and  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  imported 
is  a  delight  to  the  book  lover’s  soul.  Printed 
in  parchment  paper  and  bound  in  watered 
silk  with  etched  portrait  and  illustrations  and 
dainty  little  vignettes,  small  enough  to  handle 
with  ease,  large  enough  to  admit  of  clear  type 
and  broad  margins,  what  more  can  be  said  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  notes  are  exceedingly  fitting 
and  the  Introduction  in  Mr.  Lang’s  best  vein. 
($1.75.) 

The  Messrs  Appleton  have  issued  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  Alfred  Ayres’s  Orthoepist. 
This  is  a  pronouncing  manual  containing  near¬ 
ly  five  thousand  words  including  proper  names. 


most  likely  to  be  mispronounced,  and  such  a 
book  is  valuable  to  almost  every  one  who  de 
siret  to  speak  good  English.  Mr.  Ayers’s  prin¬ 
ciple  as  to  the  adoption  of  foreign  words  is 
the  right  principle — that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  anglicized  as  soon  as  practicable. 
“The  more  English  we  make  our  English,  the 
better  English  it  is.  ”  (§1. ) 

The  latest  volume  in  Harper  and  Brothers 
new  and  revised  edition  of  William  Black’s 
works  contains  The  Penance  of  John  Logan  and 
Two  Other  Tales,  namely  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A 
Tale  of  Two  Young  Fools,  and  A  Snow  Idyll. 
The  first  of  the  stories  is  in  Mr.  Black’s  best 
manner;  the  others  are  rather  slight  affairs. 

Pax  and  Carlino,  by  Earnest  Beekman  is  a 
charming  story  of  a  little  Swedish  boy  and  his 
dog  gone  astray  in  Italy  where  they  knew 
just  as  much  of  the  Language  as  the  Italians 
knew  of  Swedish.  It  is  illustrated  by  Florence 
K.  Upton.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  (§1. ) 


lilTERAKV  NOTES. 

The  North  American  Review  for  February 
(3  East  Fourteenth  street)  contains  two  papers 
under  the  common  title  Needed  Municipal  Re¬ 
forms.  which  everj’  one  who  has  an  interest 
in  the  reputable  government  of  our  cities 
should  read  and  lay  to  heart.  The  second  of 
the  two,  by  Mr.  John  W.  Goff,  who  was  coun 
sel  to  the  committee  for  the  prosecution  of 
election  frauds,  under  the  title  Juggling  with 
the  Ballot,  gives  such  an  account  of  the  shame¬ 
less  frauds  perpetrated  in  this  city  on  election 
day  as  should  make  every  one  who  reads  it 
blush  for  his  own  disgrace,  since  every  man 
under  a  republican  government  is  responsible 
in  some  degree  for  frauds  like  this.  The  other 
article,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  on  Our 
Present  Opportunity,  though  it  stands  first  in 
order,  should  be  read  while  the  sense  of  dis¬ 
grace  from  Mr.  Goff’s  showing  is  tingling  in 
the  blood.  For  it  shows  that  now  is  the  time 
to  go  right  forward  and  work  for  a  true  re¬ 
form.  The  people  are  ready  for  it,  the  hour  is 
ripe  for  it,  the  circumstances  are  most  pro¬ 
pitious.  Yet  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  article  is  by  no 
means  optimistic.  No  one  recognizes  better 
than  he  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  reform.  They  inhere  partly  in  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  those  who  ought  to  be  in  earnest, 
partly  in  the  readiness  of  disgruntled  politic¬ 
ians  to  take  advantage  of  the  movement  for 
reform  and  work  it  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  partly  in  the  general  ignorance  of  what 
after  all  we  really  need.  This  ignorance  Dr. 
Parkhurst  undertakes  to  enlighten,  and  it  is 
his  lucid  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  real 
need  and  the  real  opportunity  that  gives  his 
article  its  value.  What  we  need  is  not  a  gov¬ 
ernment  equally  divided  between  two  parties, 
but  absolutely  divorced  from  party :  “  not  an 
exchange  of  ‘bosses,’  but  the  abolition  of 
‘bosses.’”  “Our  municipal  opportunity  is  to 
be  interpreted  not  simply  in  its  relations  to 
an  escape  from  the  despotism  of  Tammany, 
but  to  the  emancipation  from  the  domination 
of  whatever  self-constituted  authority  under¬ 
takes  to  bind  us  to  its  behests.”  But  this 
means  not  only  that  the  best  man  shall  be  in 
power  irrespective  of  party,  but  that  every 
man  shall  do  his  municipal  duty,  at  the  polls 
as  elsewhere.  If  the  city  is  to  have  “deliver¬ 
ance  from  all  masters  except  the  collective 
will,”  it  is  necessary  that  that  will  shall  make 
itself  known. 

In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  February,  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw  continues  his  report,  begun  in 
the  January  number,  of  the  measures  entered 
upon  by  leading  American  cities  for  the  relief 
and  maintenance  of  their  unemployed.  The 
information  furnished  this  month  relates  to  a 
great  number  of  important  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  industry,  and  in  almost  every  case  it 
has  come  from  the  Mayor,  or  from  some  one 
designated  by  him  as  especially  qualified  to 
make  a  correct  and  intelligent  statement.  The 
resumi  is  sufficiently  complete  to  be  represen¬ 
tative,  and  conveys  a  very  good  general  idea 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  distress  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  machinery  that  has  been  arranged  to 
mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  prevailing  industrial  depression. 
The  Review  also  contains  an  appreciative  sum- 
ma^  of  the  life  and  work  of  Professor  Tyndall 
by  Grant  Allen. 

The  February  Atlantic  contains  three  potable 
articles.  The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes  gives  his 


Recollections  of  Stanton  under  Lincoln.  The 
intimate  relations  which  Senator  Dawes  held 
with  Lincoln  and  Stanton  render  this  article 
about  the  great  Secretary  of  War  most  inter¬ 
esting,  and  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
character  of  that  much  misunderstood  man. 
The  article  on  Tammany  Hall,  by  Henry  C. 
Merwin,  is  fair  and  impartial,  and  perhaps  will 
have  more  weight  than  if  it  were  extremely 
partisan.  The  history  of  this  famous  organiz¬ 
ation  and  of  its  methods  is  clearly  told,  and 
the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  clearing 
our  city  of  this  pest  are  plainly  set  forth.  Mr. 
Horace  E.  Scudder’s  article,  ’The  Educational 
Law  of  Reading  and  Writing,  will  most  appeal 
to  teachers  This  interesting  paper  was  first 
delivered  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  is  full 
of  valuable  suggestions.  The  great  principle 
of  stirring  the  imagination  of  children  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  to  read  of  the  Iwst  of  the  world’s  lit 
erature,  and  the  making  of  reading  a  means 
to  an  end,  are  clearly  discussed,  and  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  overdoing  it  are  plainly  shown. 

The  February  Ventnvy  contains  an  article  on 
the  English  painter,  Alma-Tadema,  written  by 
Mrs.  Edmund  Gosse,  and  very  fully  illustrated 
with  sketches  and  pictures  by  Alma-Tadema 
and  views  of  his  beautiful  London  home.  Mrs. 
Gosse  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Alma-Tadema.  It  also 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  John  G.  Nicolay, 
President  Lincoln’s  private  secretary,  on  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  accompanied  by  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  original  manuscript  here  printed 
for  the  first  time.  A  novelette  of  mining  life, 
Coeur  d’Alene,  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  with 
the  author’s  illustrations,  begins  in  this  num¬ 
ber.  The  action  of  the  story  is  laid  during  the 
labor  troubles  at  the  Coeur  d’Alene  mines,  in 
1892. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  February  contains  a 
story  by  Valdes,  the  famous  Spanish  novelist; 
and  one  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy, illustrated 
by  L.  Marold.  A  profusely  illustrated  article 
on  the  designing  and  building  of  a  war  ship, 
and  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  aerial  navigation  by  one  who  has  studied 
the  flight  of  soaring  birds  in  the  East  for 
twenty  years,  are  among  the  interesting  con¬ 
tents.  Elaine  Goodale,  who  married  Dr.  East¬ 
man  of  the  Sioux  nation,  has  some  interesting 
information  on  Indian  Wars  and  Warriors. 

In  the  February  Missionary  Review  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls)  Some  Missionary  Treaty  Rights 
are  discussed  by  Dr.  Gracey,  in  reference  to 
the  relation  of  missionaries  to  the  governments 
of  China,  Japan,  Turkey,  and  other  countries. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  school  Work  in  an  illustrated  pamph¬ 
let  published  for  distribution  throughout  the 
Church,  tells  of  the  officers  of  the  Board,  its 
departments,  and  what  it  aims  to  accomplish. 
There  is  an  interesting  picture  of  Dr.  Craven 
in  his  study,  and  portraits  of  Dr.  Worden,  Dr. 
Miller,  Mr.  McMullin,  Mr.  John  Scribner  who 
last  year  went  to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge 
of  the  publishing  department,  and  Mr.  Joh^n 
A.  Black  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  and  whose 
picture  shows  his  eye  not  to  be  dim  nor  his 
natural  force  abated. 

Miss  Constance  Fenimore  W^oolson,  whose 
tragic  death  occurred  recently  in  Venice,  is 
said  to  have  left  no  unpublished  manuscripts 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Harper’s  Magazine.  Her  short  stories 
were  in  great  demand  and  rarely  remained 
long  in  the  publisher’s  hands  before  being 
printed.  A  Transplanted  Boy,  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Harper’s,  was  written  two  years  ago,  and 
is  one  of  a  series  of  sketches  of  Italian  life,  of 
which  enough  were  finished  to  make  a  small 
volume. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Lyrics  and  Ballads  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  Atdrew  Lantf. 

A.  T.  Armstrong  and  Son:  The  Hsalms  Vol.  II ;  Alex¬ 
ander  Maclaren. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night; 
Beatrice  Harradeu. 

A.  D.  F  Randolph  and  Company:  The  Lord’s  Table : 

Howard  Crosby. - The  Flight  of  the  Swallow ;  Emily 

Malbone  Morgan. 

Cassell  Publishing  Company:  The  Emigrant  Ship; 
W.  Clark  RnsselL 


PERIODICALS. 
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THE  POLITIC  \L  .\Gn'ATI0N  IN  JAPAN  AND 
FOREION  MISSIONS. 

By  George  M.  Knox,  D.D. 

The  Lower  House  of  the  Japanese  Diet  is 
determined  to  force  a  crisis.  The  moderate 
men  have  been  decisively  defeated,  and  now 
nothing  will  satisfy  the  victorious  majority 
but  the  surrender  of  the  ministry.  According 
to  the  Constitution  the  ministry  is  chosen  by 
the  Emperor,  and  holds  office  solely  by  his 
will.  In  practice  the  ministers  are  dependent 
upon  the  chief  office  holders,  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  following  of  the  several  statesmen,  and 
upon  their  own  ability  to  unite  the  discordant 
elements  in  the  official  ranks.  The  Diet  is 
determined  to  reform  this  bureaucracy,  root 
and  branch,  and  make  the  ministry  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  electors  of  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House.  They  would  have  party 
government,  after  the  British  fashion. 

All  agree  that  this  change  must  come,  and 
the  question  is.  When  shall  it  be?  The  pres¬ 
ent  Diet  says,  “Now!”  And  the  attack  is 
sharp.  First  the  Speaker  of  the  House  w’as 
attacked.  He  had  been  chosen  to  that  posi¬ 
tion  only  a  year  ago  with  remarkable  unanim¬ 
ity,  but  he  belongs  to  the  party  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  and  wishes 
to  make  haste  slowly.  So  the  other  factions 
combined,  made  charges  that  were  childishly 
insignificant,  even  if  true,  and  then,  without 
a  trial  or  an  attempt  at  proof,  expelled  him 
from  the  House.  Next  the  House  voted  an 
address  to  the  throne,  charging  the  ministry 
with  a  failure  to  preserve  official  discipline, 
because  one  of  the  ministers  had  met  with 
persons  of  “inferior  position”  in  places  of 
“vulgar  entertainment,”  the  persons  being  the 
leading  bankers  and  merchants,  and  the  places 
the  most  reputable  tea  houses  of  Tokyo.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  was  another  “address,”  informing 
His  Majesty  that  the  enthusiastic  gratitude 
with  which  his  contribution  to  the  fund  for 
strengthening  the  navy  had  been  received  last 
spring,  was  ill-considered,  and  that  after  re¬ 
flection  it  could  not  be  accepted,  the  contribu¬ 
tion  having  been  made  as  an  element  in  a 
compromise  planned  by  that  astute  states¬ 
man,  Count  Ito,  to  postpone  the  collision  be¬ 
tween  ministry  and  Diet.  The  present  action 
of  the  Diet  declares  that  the  compromise  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  issue  must  be  forced. 
But  even  this  was  not  enough ;  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  introduction  of  an  elaborate 
series  of  resolutions,  urging  the  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
and  it  is  this  which  brings  the  agitation  in 
contact  with  foreign  missions. 

•  As  all  know,  the  treaties  permit  foreigners 


to  hold  land  and  reside  only  in  certain  speci- 
fled  districts  (“concessions”)  in  seven  “open 
ports,”  and  to  travel  only  within  certain  nar¬ 
row  limits,  not  to  exceed  twenty- five  miles  at 
longest,  in  the  region  surrounding  the  “con¬ 
cessions.”  For  some  years  these  provisions 
were  rigidly  enforced,  but  for  a  long  time 
they  have  been  a  dead  letter.  A  number  of 
causes  have  combined  to  this  end,  the  chief, 
I>erhaps,  being  the  sincere  desire  of  the  states¬ 
men  who  have  governed  Japan  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  win  the  confidence  of  foreign¬ 
ers.  To  these  men  the  shortest  way  to  the 
recognition  of  Japan  as  the  equal  of  western 
nations,  has  seemed  the  way  which  would 
soonest  overcome  western  prejudice  and  in¬ 
spire  faith  in  this  Oriental  nation’s  good  will 
and  justice. 

So  the  Government  has  been  indulgent.  It 
issues  passports  permitting  travel  “  for  purposes 
of  health  or  scientific  research,”  and  under 
these  passports  tourists  by  thousands  an(l  mis¬ 
sionaries  by  scores  have  gone  where  they  pleased 
from  end  to  end  of  the  empire.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  also  permits  foreigners  to  live  in  differ 
ent  towns  and  in  parts  of  towns  outside  of  the 
“concessions,”  at  first  only  foreigners  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  employ,  and  then  foreigners  in  the 
employment  of  any  Japanese.  It  is  not  nei-es- 
sary  even  that  the  “employee”  be  paid  a  salary, 
for  some  of  the  permits  have  distinctly  stated 
that  the  foreigner  is  “unpaid.”  So  any  one 
may  obtain  a  residence  as  a  “teacher”  where 
he  wills.  Next,  foreigners  have  found  it  easy 
to  hold  land  and  houses  in  the  “interior” 
(i.e.,  anywhere  outside  of  the  “concessions") in 
the  name  of  some  Japanese.  Now  the  Low’er 
House  of  the  Diet  says.  Enforce  the  treaties 
rigidly.  If  the  foreign  powers  will  not  revise 
the  treaties  and  place  Japan  unreservedly  on 
an  equality  with  European  and  American  na¬ 
tions,  give  foreigners  only  the  meagre  rights 
granted  by  the  treaties,  and  cut  off  these  add¬ 
ed  privileges. 

This  demand  requires  several  cromments : 
First,  the  treaties  are  not  revised,  because  of 
strife  among  Japanese  politicians,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  foreign  powers. 
That  statement  would  require  another  article 
for  its  explanation,  and  for  that  we  Lave  not 
place  just  now.  Second,  this  demand  is  not 
made,  primarily,  because  of  anti -foreign  feel¬ 
ing,  though  it  will,  no  doubt,  evoke  such  feel¬ 
ing  throughout  Japan.  Third,  it  is  solely  a 
means  to  the  “chief  end,”  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government. 

When  the  “anti-foreign”  agitation  of  186(5-67 
created  a  tumult  throughout  Japan,  it  was 
found  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Shogunate  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Emperor.  That  fact  is  remembered,  and 
this  cry  for  the  “strict  enforcement  of  the 
treaties”  is  a  modified  copy  of  the  old  “expel 
the  barbarians”  party  motto.  In  fact,  much 
in  the  present  agitation  recalls  the  old  move¬ 
ment  that  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Emperor.  Then  every  device  was  used  to 
embarrass  the  government  of  the  Shogun ;  so 
now,  nothing  is  too  trivial  or  too  extreme,  if 
only  it  may  interfere  with  the  successful 
working  of  the  Government.  Then  men  were 
even  ready  to  embroil  Japan  and  the  foreign 
powers,  if  thereby  the  Shogun’s  rule  might  be 
weakened ;  so  now  the  Lower  House  is  ready 
to  use  the  “treaty”  question  at  whatever  risk, 
if  thereby  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  can 
be  forced.  Then  the  agitation  began  with 
obscure  men  and  had  all  the  forces  of  the 
empire  against  it;  so  now.  Then  the  agita¬ 
tion  gained  strength,  the  Shogun  was  weak 
beyond  expectation,  and  the  triumph  came 
speedily ;  now  the  agitation  has  gained  sur¬ 
prising  strength,  and  only  the  future  can  show 
what  the  result  will  be. 

When  this  resolution  was  introduced,  the 


Government  promptly  prorogued  the  Diet,  and 
refuses  to  permit  it  to  touch  the  “foreign” 
question  at  all. 

If  the  treaties  are  strictly  enforced,  it  will 
create  a  revolution  in  the  missions.  Though 
the  resolution  asks  that  “churches”  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  rules  and  supervision  as 
the  temples,  yet  it  is  not  aimed  at  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  But  they  will  be  the  chief  suffer¬ 
ers.  The  “concessions”  have  already  as  many 
missionaries  as  can  find  room  and  work,  and 
more  than  half  the  whole  force  live  in  the 
“interior.”  All  of  these  men  and  women  will 
have  to  move  to  the  “concessions,”  where 
there  is  no  room  for  them.  There  can  be  no 
more  touring,  no  more  superintendence  of 
work,  and  some  of  the  property  now  held  by 
Japanese  for  the  missionaries  will  be  valueless, 
and  the  rest  will  be  unreservedly  in  native 
hands. 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  agitation  should 
succeed,  but  one  does  not  prophesy  about 
things  in  Japan.  But  even  without  complete 
success  the  agitation  cannot  fail  to  interfere 
with  the  work  of  foreigners,  by  creating  a 
prejudice  against  them.  The  action  of  the 
local  government  in  Kanazawa,  forbidding  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  in  our  mission  schools,  shows 
how  the  agitation  may  affect  our  work.  Ene¬ 
mies  of  Christianity  will  be  emboldened  every¬ 
where. 

In  conclusion,  a  suggestion  or  two:  Like 
many  previous  movements,  this  passing  by 
may  be  followed  by  a  reaction  highly  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  work  of  missionaries.  Meanwhile, 
missionaries  should  hold  their  ground,  but 
there  should  be  no  additions  to  the  force  and 
no  new  investments  in  the  “plant.”  At  the 
very  worst,  the  movement  will  only  hasten  the 
inevitable,  the  complete  independence  of  the 
native  church. 

Englewood,  N.  J.,  January  30. 1894. 

SEEING  JESUS. 

By  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Bwight. 

“Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus,”  was  the  request 
of  certain  Geeks,  who  had  come  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover  It  is  very 
noticeable  that  the  inquirers  were  Greeks. 
They  were  representatives  of  that  race  from 
which  had  sprung  Socrates  and  Plato,  and 
which  held  the  first  place  in  the  intellectul 
world  of  their  day.  And  yet  these  men  would 
see  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  And  it  is  to  see 
Jesiis  that  many  an  unsatisfied  heart  among 
the  cultured  scholars  of  to-day  really  longs. 

It  is  not  because  you  do  not  answer  his  argu¬ 
ments  that  your  unbelieving  friend  does  not 
accept  the  Gospel.  It  is  far  more  because  he 
sees  BO  little  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  bear  the  Master’s  name.  It  is  not 
pulpit  eloquence,  nor  academic  learning  that 
will  convince  him ;  neither  is  it  the  logic  of 
scholastic  arguments,  nor  the  evidences  of 
Christian  apologetics.  It  is  the  logic  of  con¬ 
secrated  lives,  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
Christ’s  religion  seen  in  the  conduct  and  the 
character  of  those  nearest  to  Him  that  will 
lead  the  unbeliever  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

Seeing  Jesus  is  a  deep  spiritual  experience, 
and  the  best  proof  that  has  been  realized  is  a 
life  which  reflects  his  image  in  the  daily 
walk.  Intellectual  assent  to  formulas  of 
Christian  doctrine  is  a  good  thing,  provided 
that  the  heart  and  the  hand  go  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  the  lips,  but  this  must  be  the 
case,  or  there  is  no  “open  vision.” 

Let  us  then  strive  to  see  Jesus  as  He  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Gospel  story. 
We  cannot  see  Him  in  the  human  conscious¬ 
ness  unenlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
we  cannot  know  anything  of  His  life  and  work 
on  earth  apart  from  the  record  which  God  has 
given  of  His  Son  through  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  New  Testament. 
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Let  us  seek  to  see  Jesus  in  the  ordinances 
of  His  Church.  Wherever  two  or  three  are 
met  in  His  name,  there  He  is  really,  though 
spiritually,  pre.sent.  Those  who  take  i)art  in 
the  prayer  meeting  may  be  persons  of  very 
humble  attainments,  ignorant  and  unlearned 
men.  but  if  the  Master  is  there,  then  our  at¬ 
tendance  has  not  been  in  vain.  We  have  been 
repaid  for  going,  for  we  have  seen  Jesus. 

Let  us  also  seek  to  see  our  Saviour  by  seeing 
more  of  those  who  live  in  close  fellowship  with 
Him.  There  are  some  Christians  whose  dail}' 
life  carries  with  it  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
their  Lord  and  Master,  that  to  see  them,  is  to 
see  Him,  and  to  be  in  their  personal  society  is 
a  means  of  grace  more  ]K)tent  than  a  full 
cathedral  service. 

If  we  do  thus  strive  to  see  Jesus  ourselves, 
others  will  see  His  image  reflected  in  our 
lives,  and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  the  questions  or  meet  the  objections 
of  those  who  refuse  allegiance  to  His  claims, 
we  shall  always  have  an  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  brought  life  and  joy  and  peace  into 
our  hearts. 

Truly  it  is  in  the  Christlike  life  that  Jesus 
is  seen,  and  that  His  jwwer  is  manifested. 
Christian  poets  have  realized  this,  and  our 
hymns  and  songs  of  Christian  experience  are 
full  of  this  truth.  Whittier  expresses  it  in  the 
familiar  lines : 

“  O,  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all, 

Whate'er  our  name  or  sign. 

We  own  Thy  sway,  we  hear  Tliy  call. 

We  test  our  lives  by  Tliine." 

When  we  really  do  this,  we  shall  see  Jesus 
ourselves,  and  shall  lead  others  to  see  Him. 

HOW  TO  .\MER1CAMZE  THE  FOREIGNER. 
FOUR  METHODS. 

By  Charles  £.  Knox. 

**  Americanize”  is  a  very  indefinite  idea.  The 
word  is  like  malaria.  It  contains  many  mixed 
elements  from  which  each  person  draws  his 
own  combination  to  suit  his  own  ends.  There 
are  at  least  four  ways  in  which  to  “American¬ 
ize”  : 

A  had  v'ay.  This  is  the  political  way ;  it  is 
the  way  of  the  selfish  partisan.  He  seeks  the 
foreigner  especially  at  election  time,  and  helps 
him  through  the  gate- way  of  the  courts  to 
American  citizenship.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
stranger  puts  off  his  foreign  allegiance  and 
puts  on  his  full  rights  under  the  new  repub¬ 
lic.  He  is  at  once  made  equal  to  the  foremost 
and  the  oldest  in  the  land. 

He  is  very  likely  instructed  in  the  arts  of 
{mlitical  scheming,  and  in  any  of  those  prac¬ 
tices  which  belong  to  the  worst  side  of  the 
Amei-ican  citizen’s  life.  Things  which  in  the 
fatherland  were  esteemed  innocent  by  him  and 
looked  at  by  us  as  questionable,  become  injuri¬ 
ous  to  him  and  to  the  country  alike.  The 
saloon  in  Germany  becomes  a  worse  saloon  in 
America.  The  Continental  Sabbath  in  Europe 
becomes  in  America  the  Continental  Sabbath 
with  a  license  added.  Saloon  politics,  race¬ 
track  profits,  or  profits  in  the  business  of  a 
race  track  town  in  the  “booming”  season,  a 
low  tone  of  character  in  respect  to  the  sacred 
right  of  the  ballot,  and  a  miscellaneous  edu¬ 
cation  in  social  and  pecuniary  briber}'  at  the 
ballot-box,  and  in  reB)>ect  to  the  legislative 
office — these  and  the  like  are  the  elements  of 
his  new  Americaan  citizenship.  He  is  Ameri¬ 
canized,  and  he  takes  his  place  with  the 
doubtful  or  vicious  classes  of  American  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  result  is  race-track  legislation ;  the  in 
crease  of  a  purchasable  body  of  voters  and  leg¬ 
islators  ;  the  substitution  of  technical  schem¬ 
ing  and  trickery  for  moral  equity  in  express¬ 
ing  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  final  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  permanent  and  most  dangerous 
element  into  political  and  moral  society. 


A  good  way.  This  is  good  in  comparison 
with  the  bad.  It  is  the  secular  way  without 
reference  to  any  religious  quality.  The  for¬ 
eigner  comes  a  stranger;  let  him  find  his  own 
way.  If  he  is  intelligent  and  industrious  he 
will  absorb  American  forms  of  intelligence  and 
will  join  the  American  forms  of  industr}’.  Let 
him  drift  on  the  historic  current.  If  he  is  fit, 
he  will  survive.  He  can  buy  his  farm  or  set  up 
a  shop.  The  secular  professions  are  open  to 
him.  He  may  ascend  the  grades  of  political 
station.  He  is  at  liberty  to  form  societies  and 
clubs  according  to  his  tastes  and  his  own  ad¬ 
vancement.  Every  form  of  material  prosjierity 
is  before  him ;  he  and  his  countrymen  in  this 
new  land  may  attain  their  proportion  of 
material  and  social  luxur}'.  In  this  way  the 
foreigner  becomes,  it  may  be,  a  thrifty,  and 
perhaps  a  prosperous  American  citizen.  He 
learns  the  business  dialect  of  the  English 
language.  His  children,  or  his  grand-chil¬ 
dren,  come  gradually  over  into  English  speech 
and  American  customs  and  manners,  an<l  the 
family  is  Americanized  by  the  process  of 
natural  and  social  assimilation. 

But  in  all  this  transition  be  has  been  de 
livered  into  a  habit  of  mind  indifferent  or 
averse  to  religion.  He  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  surprises  of  a  worldly  advancement.  He 
has  become  wrapped  in  the  pride  of  a  station 
which  he  probably  would  not  have  attained  in 
his  foreign  home.  His  morality,  even  though 
formed  too  much  by  a  legal  pattern,  is  of 
high  value  to  the  community.  His  appetite 
for  wine  and  for  beer  he  may  indulge,  but  he 
holds  himself  to  be  sober-minded.  If  be  has 
no  appetite  for  the  Bible  or  for  the  Church, 
he  holds  himself  to  be  a  supporter  of  good 
order  and  of  law.  He  is  eager  for  that  vocab 
ulary  of  the  English  which  will  give  him 
thrift  and  material  advancement ;  he  has  no 
desire  for  the  English  of  the  sermon  and  of 
the  spiritual  education. 

The  result  is  a  large  body  of  people  alto¬ 
gether  indifferent  to  religious  life,  subject  to 
all  the  arts  of  special  pleading  which  lead  men 
into  positive  hostility  to  the  Church  and  to 
Christianity. 

A  better  way.  This  way  unites  all  jiroper 
material  advantage  with  religious  character. 
It  insists  that  there  is  a  religious  element  in 
the  historic  American,  and  that  the  foreigner 
should  attain  unto  the  measure  of  the  full 
standard.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  he  and  his 
children  are  expecting  to  be  English  speaking 
Americans,  and  the  historic  drift  will  take 
them  all  finally  over  into  complete  American 
life,  it  iH)ift}H)ne8  a  direct  and  comprehensive 
effort  for  his  retigioux  welfare.  In  the  full 
(lersuasion  that  the  second  and  third  genera 
tion  wlil  be  accessible  in  our  own  tongue,  and 
can  then  be  influenced  by  Christian  preaching 
and  teaching,  it  defers  the  present  opportu¬ 
nity.  It  leaves  a  multitude  of  mothers  who 
still  speak  their  vernacular  and  who  are  a 
moulding  jiower  in  the  family  life,  to  end 
their  lives  without  the  preaching  and  the 
teaching.  It  delivers  over  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  immigrant  arrival  and  the  future 
English-speaking  generation,  to  worldly  ab¬ 
sorption,  to  a  multitude  of  irreligious  social 
organizations,  to  a  materialistic  press,  to  a 
growing  force  of  irreligious  leaders,  to  forms 
of  education  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  to 
many  other  elements  of  a  complex  irreligious 
system.  In  this  way  the  foreigner  becomes 
an  American  citizen  indeed,  but  a  citizen  in¬ 
different  to  religion,  or  he  becomes  a  skepti¬ 
cal  American  citizen,  or  a  pronounced  antag¬ 
onist  to  Christianity.  During  this  interval  of 
waiting  for  assimilation,  a  multitude  of  these 
foreign  citizens  have  grown  into  a  place  of 
power;  have  become  organizers  of  great  sys¬ 
tems  of  intelligence,  are  leaders  in  social, 
political,  philosophical  thought,  and  are  ready 


to  lead  out  their  lines  in  long  array  against 
Christian  leaders  who  are  bringing  up  their 
laggard  forces. 

The  hext  way.  If  the  “better  way”  is  the 
American  Christian  method,  the  “best  way” 
is  the  Clirixtiau  American  method.  Let  us  put 
the  Vhrixtiaii  quality  before  the  American. 
This  republic  was  founded  by  men  who  put 
religion  before  patriotism.  Their  object  was  to 
make  a  land  for  Christian  homes  and  Christian 
people.  The  historic  meaning  of  “American¬ 
ize”  from  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  has 
been,  first,  Christian,  and  secondly,  Ameri¬ 
can.  To  postpone  religious  until  material  bene¬ 
fit  was  gained,  was  in  their  opinion  to  court 
danger  and  destruction.  To  permit  multi - 
tmles  of  people  to  absorb  themselves  for  a 
whole  generation  in  secular  and  material  bene¬ 
fit,  without  bringing  their  attention  to  the 
higher  benefits  of  the  Christian  life,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  betrayal  of  their  trust.  For,  once 
possessed  of  the  higher  Christian  benefits,  “all 
these  things  would  be  added”  unto  them. 

So  it  is  with  the  present  foreign  multitude. 
Give  them  at  once  Christian  principles  and 
Christian  character,  and  all  other  things 
speedily  follow.  Make  them  one  in  internal 
conviction  and  in  internal  feeling  with  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Christians,  and  they  are  at  once  in 
the  highest  order  of  American  citzenship. 
Give  them  a  true  Christian  greeting  in  their 
vernacular  speech  as  they  step  on  this  shore, 
and  make  the  society  of  the  Church  attractive 
to  them  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gosjiel  in¬ 
telligible  to  them  in  their  own  language  and 
literature,  and  you  have  gained  them  at  once. 
Making  them  Christian,  you  surely  make 
them  American.  Whereas  by  making  them 
American  first,  you  inay  not  make  them  Chris¬ 
tian. 

Then  also,  if  by  a  direct  and  comprehensive 
and  jiatient  plan  we  Christianize  first  of  all, 
we  gain  all  other  results.  We  prevent  the  bad 
results  that  come  from  the  “bad  way.”  We 
correct  the  wretched  scheming  which  corrupts 
the  foreigner  on  his  arrival.  We  place  under 
high  and  noble  influence  all  the  moral,  secu¬ 
lar  prosperity  of  the  foreigner  in  this  new  land. 
We  divert  into  Christian  channels  those  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  tending  towards  a  conflux  of 
evil,  while  we  wait  for  other  generations  to 
Christianize.  We  add  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  this  great  nation  at  once  a  body  of  stalwart, 
intelligent,  and  zealous  Christian  people  who 
begin  at  the  moment  an  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  ratio  of  increase.  We  subtract 
the  elements  which  lower  the  standard  of 
American  citizenship  which  our  fathers  deliv¬ 
ered  to  us  as  our  American  heritage.  And 
by  subtracting  evil  and  adding  good,  at  one 
stroke  we  double  our  effective  result. 


nOAKl)  OF  MISSIONS  FOU  FKEKOMKN. 

We  estimate  that  the  collections  this  year, 
as  they  come  in  from  the  churches,  are  falling 
off  in  amount,  on  an  average,  about  one-third. 
Some  drop  one-half ;  some  fully  three  fourths. 
One  came  in  recently  from  a  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  church  amounting  to  just  one-ninth  of 
what  was  given  last  year  by  the  same  church. 
Every  one  must  know  what  all  this  means  to 
our  work.  Our  debt,  so  far,  is  about  §30,000. 
It  is  growing  larger  every  week.  The  friends 
of  our  work  must  come  to  our  help,  oru-e  shall 
close  the  year  with  the  largest  debt  the  Board 
has  ever  had.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
we  had  great  hopes  of  expanding  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  work.  Later  on  we  would  have  been 
content  just  to  hold  our  own.  Now  we  are 
compelled  to  contract.  We  must  recall  prom¬ 
ises  made.  We  must  reduce  the  number  of 
teachers.  We  must  say  to  scholars.  Go  home ! 
We  must  tell  poor,  weak  churches  that  are 
asking  for  ministers.  We  cannot  help  you.  We 
appeal  to  every  friend  of  missions  to  send  us 
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something.  If  your  annual  church  collection 
has  been  taken  up,  send  us  an  individual  con¬ 
tribution  to  help  make  up  for  the  shrinkage. 
No  part  of  the  great  work  of  the  Church  is 
more  pressing.  Nowhere  in  this  country  is 
the  lack  of  help  more  distressing.  The  call 
that  comes  to  us  is  loud.  Its  tones  are  full  of 
pity,  and  we  m’Iio  stand  nearest  this  work 
know  that  if  the  great  heart  of  our  Church 
can  only  once  fully  apprehend  it  in  its  bear¬ 
ings,  both  on  the  negroes  and  on  our¬ 
selves,  this  earnest  appeal  will  surely  bring  the 
needed  help.  We  have  faith  to  believe  we 
shall  not  plead  in  vain. 

Edward  P.  Cowan,  Cor.  Sec. , 
John  J.  Beacom,  Treasurer, 

616  Market  St..  Pittsbuho,  Pa. 


THE  PILLARS  OF  OFR  STRENGTH. 

Three  of  our  Cleveland  churches  have  been 
called  to  a  very  unusual  experience.  Within 
a  little  more  than  a  month  four  of  our  elders 
have  been  removed  by  death,  and  each  was  a 
notable  man  in  his  way.  Three  of  them  were 
between  sixty  and  seventy ;  one  over  eighty 
years  of  age.  All  of  them  passed  away  with¬ 
out  prolonged  illness,  one  of  them  in  an  in 
stant,  without  warning. 

Of  the  first  of  these,  L.  W.  Bingham  of  Cal¬ 
vary,  I  have  already  said  something  in  the 
(.olumns  of  The  Evangelist.  He  was  a  man 
whose  working  days  in  the  church  had  been 
consecrated  chiefly  to  the  Sunday-school, 
though  always  ready  to  give  time  and 
strength  to  church  work  and  civic  duties ; 
a  pronounced  advocate  of  systematic  benefi¬ 
cence  as  a  scheme  of  the  Church. 

The  next  to  follow  was  Samuel  H.  Mather 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one,  of  Puritan  de- 
sc-ent,  born  in  New  Hampshire,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  witli  honors,  class  of  lb.34 ;  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Bar  in  Ohio  two  years  later,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  three;  married  in  1842,  and 
living  to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding ;  in 
1889  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  ;  having  in  his  earlier  life  been  influen¬ 
tial  in  promoting  the  educational  interests  of 
our  city,  and  best  known  in  these  later  years 
for  his  connection  with  the  Society  for  Savings, 
first  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  for  nearly 
ten  years  as  President.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  institutions  of  the  land,  founded  at 
first  in  benevolence,  having  now  46,000  open 
accounts,  and  §33,000,000  deposits,  housed  in 
one  of  the  noblest  structures  to  be  found  in 
any  city.  As  a  counsellor,  a  wise,  trusted, 
and  capable  man,  a  charter  member  of  the 
Second  Church,  and  from  the  first  an  elder  in 
the  same,  he  has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  as 
a  citizen  and  a  Christian. 

Mr.  E.  I.  Baldwin,  the  leading  merchant  of 
our  city,  by  reason  of  long  experience  and  cul¬ 
tivated  taste,  also  a  member  and  elder  of  the 
Second  Church,  after  an  illness  of  two  days, 
succumbed  to  pneumonia,  as  did  Mr.  Mather. 

Of  frail  health  for  many  years,  he  yet,  by 
careful  attenton  to  himself  and  frequent  ab¬ 
sences  which  his  long  and  successful  career 
enabled  him  to  take,  prolonged  his  useful  life 
among  us,  when  over  and  over  again  it  was 
almost  despaired  of.  With  a  wife  also  in  deli¬ 
cate  health,  but  brave  as  he,  the  struggle  for 
life  went  on,  and  the  loving  ministries  of  the 
two,  knit  together  by  kindred  tastes  as  one, 
were  allowed  to  multiply  with  the  growing 
years. 

Tlieir’s  was  a  house  of  culture,  enriched  by 
art  and  literature  and  beneficent  through  a 
discriminating  charity,  which  reached  out 
through  our  city,  and  beyond,  even  along 
the  pathways  of  Oriental  travel,  where,  under 
bis  own  eye,  he  dispensed,  as  the  almoner  of 
God’s  bounty,  what  cheered  many  a  tired 
worker’s  heart. 

Oberlin  rejoices  in  a  beautiful  cottage  that 


bears  bis  name,  the  fruit  of  a  friendship  that 
ripened  in  travel  with  a  gifted  worker  in  that 
famous  seat  of  learning.  It  has  been  my  joy 
to  count  him  among  my  friends,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  Clevelander 
I  ever  knew. 

As  a  public  spirited  citizen,  a  cultured  gen¬ 
tleman  and  merchant,  a  benevolent  and  dis¬ 
criminating  giver  to  good  and  noble  uses,  a 
Trustee  of  Western  Reserve  University,  a  de¬ 
vout  and  open-minded  Christian,  he  will  be 
greatly  missed  as  he  is  truly  remembered  with 
honor. 

The  Hon.  George  H.  Ely,  graduate  of 
Williams  College,  at  one  time  State  Senator 
of  Ohio,  President  of  the  Central  Bank.  Trus¬ 
tee  of  Adalbert  College  and  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  elder  and  Trustee  in  the  old  First 
Church  of  this  city,  died  suddenly  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ,  January  35th,  of  organic  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  heart,  which  had  long  imperilled 
his  life. 

He  united  with  this  church  November  I, 
1864,  by  letter  from  the  First  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ,  and  has  been  actively  enganged  in  all 
good  works  among  us  from  that  day  to  this. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of 
Dr.  Goodrich,  then  pastor  of  this  church,  the 
friend  and  loyal  helper  of  all  his  successors  in 
the  pastoral  office. 

Winniner  in  presence,  affable  in  spirit,  gra¬ 
cious  in  manners,  mature  in  judgment,  he  was 
called  to  many  positions  of  trust  and  influence, 
and  brought  to  them  all  a  trained  intelligence 
and  a  conscientious  sense  of  responsibility. 

In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  Republican  and 
a  protectionist.  His  attention  was  early  called, 
through  his  business  interests,  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  lakes,  and  the  resources  of  the 
great  Northwest.  They  became  the  object  of 
his  exhaustless  research,  by  reason  of  which 
he  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  second 
to  none  on  all  these  great  matters,  and  to  be 
chosen  over  and  over  again  to  represent  this 
city,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  other  associa¬ 
tions  in  Washington  and  in  Paris,  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Convention,  where  he  read  a  paper 
that  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation.  He 
really  first  brought  home  to  citizens  of  our 
own  city  the  greatness  and  the  vast  impor 
tance  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  and  helped 
to  promote  the  system  of  improvements  which 
yet  loiter  on  their  way  to  consummation. 

He  was  a  representative  citizen,  a  man  of 
unquestioned  probity,  very  useful  in  public 
life,  but  averse  to  political  methods  for  at¬ 
taining  office ;  a  Christian  who  strove  to  Chris 
tianize  his  daily  life,  and  a  staunch  friend  of 
our  beloved  Zion. 

Truly,  that  four  such  men  should  have  been 
taken  from  our  churches  and  our  city  in  so 
brief  a  space,  in  such  quick  succession,  is 
both  startling  and  impoverishing.  The  com¬ 
ing  men  must  gird  themselves  in  God  if  they 
fill  these  vacant  places  and  suffer  not  these 
varied  interests  to  languish.  H.  C.  H. 


RESIGNATION  OF  DR.  FRISBEE. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Frisbee  from 
the  Presidency  of  Wells  College,  which  was 
first  made  known  to  the  public  in  a  recent 
Evangelist,  calls  for  more  formal  notice  than 
has  yet  been  given  it. 

For  nineteen  years  President  Frisbee  has 
filled  this  position  with  preeminent  ability  and 
success.  Coming  to  Wells  after  several  years 
of  experience  in  other  institutions,  and  re¬ 
maining  there  faithfully  at  work  in  spite  of 
urgent  and  flattering  invitations  elsewhere, 
he  has  steadily  aimed  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  honored  founder,  and  also  to 
elevate  the  grade  of  scholarship  of  the  College. 
It  has  been  through  his  labors  the  College  has 
attained  to  its  present  high  mark  in  the  front 
line  of  colleges  with  a  curriculum  equal  to  the 


best.  The  impress  he  has  made  upon  Wells 
will  remain  for  many  years,  testifying  to  the 
success  which  has  attended  his  Presidency. 

Now  after  nearly  two  decades  of  continuous 
service.  Dr.  Frisbee  resigns,  not  because 
broken  down  nor  because  of  any  continued  ill 
health,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  season  of  well 
earned  rest  and  freedom  from  responsibility. 
After  such  an  interval  he  ought  ’soon  to  be  at 
work  again,  for  his  experience  and  ability  will 
surely  be  put  in  requisition. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  deservedly 
held  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Wells, 
was  pleasantly  evinced  on  the  2nd  inst.  (his 
birthday),  when  these,  his  associates,  present¬ 
ed  him  a  copy  of  The  Century  Dictionary,  with 
the  following  note  accompanying  the  volumes  : 

Dear  Dr.  Frisbee:  It  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  we,  your  associates  and  friends  of  the 
Faculty,  look  forward  to  the  sundering  of  the 
pleasant  relations  which  now  bind  us  together, 
and  which,  for  some  of  us,  have  existed  for  so 
many  years. 

We  would  fain  give  expression  to  the  high 
esteem  which  we  entertain  for  you  and  for 
the  faithful  and  admirable  work  which  you 
have  done  here,  and  to  the  earnest  hope  that, 
wherever  our  lots  may  be  cast  in  the  future, 
there  shall  always  remain  unchanged  the 
friendship  formed  in  our  association  here. 

We  have  chosen  February  2nd,  a  day  to  be 
honored  in  our  calendar,  upon  which  to  ask 
you  to  accept  the  accompanying  volumes  as  a 
simple  token  of  our  respect  and  affection  and 
of  our  sincere  good  wishes.  In  behalf  of  the 
Faculty  of  Wells  College. 

In  such  an  expression  of  high  esteem,  per¬ 
sonal  affection,  and  most  cordial  good  wishes, 
a  large  circle  of  friends  and  of  alumnae  would 
gladly  join.  E.  P.  S. 

A  GOOD  AND  TRUE  KAN.SAN. 

The  death  of  Hon,  T.  Dwight  Thacher  in 
Topeka  recently,  is  in  many  respects  a  public 
loss,  which  will  be  deeply  felt  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  name  shows  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  origin  of  the  family,  and  in  Western  New 
York  it  has  many  years  stood  for  the  same 
worth  of  character  as  farther  east.  His  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  were  prosecuted  at  Pratts- 
burg,  Steuben  County,  and  later  at  Alfred, 
which  was  nearer  his  Ilornellsville  home, 
whence  he  was  numbered  among  a  long  list 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  went 
forth  from  the  “Southern  Tier,”  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  newer  States,  where  their  lot 
was  cast. 

While  the  venerable  Dr.  Nott  was  still  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  entered  Union  College,  where  Dr.  L. 
P.  Hickok,  as  Vice-President,  was  the  real 
leader  of  a  very  able  Faculty,  and  exerted 
upon  thoughtful  students  an  influence  such  as 
few  educators  are  able  to  wield.  Mental  and 
Moral  Science  as  taught  in  his  classes  had  a 
power  for  moulding  character  which,  we  fear, 
is  too  often  wanting  as  these  branches  are 
now  taught. 

While  appreciating  bis  opportunities  under 
the  instructions  of  Dr.  Hickok  and  Dr.  Tay- 
ler  Lewis,  young  Thacher  was  at  the  same 
time  an  impressive  speaker,  both  logical  and 
fluent  in  his  utterances.  He  occasionally  ex¬ 
ercised  his  gifts  as  a  lay  preacher,  and  his  fel¬ 
low-students  generally  expected  he  would  en¬ 
ter  the  ministry.  However,  the  repeal  of  ‘he 
“Missouri  Compromise”  by  Congress,  and  anti- 
slavery  issues  growing  immediately  out  of  it, 
led  him  in  a  different  channel.  Touching  the 
live  questions  of  those  days,  his  voice  gave  no 
uncertain  sound,  and  his  action  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  principles. 

The  early  struggle  for  freedom  in  Kansas 
was  fully  on.  Mr.  Seward  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  bad  accepted,  for  his  constituents, 
the  challenge  to  allow  the  question  of  slavery, 
in  the  new  territories,  to  be  determined  by  the 
pioneers  settling  there. 

I  The  gravity  of  the  situation  called  for  a 
I  sagacious  and  enterprising  editor  to  champion 
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the  cause  where  the  conflict  was  hottest. 
Scarcely  had  he  completed  his  college  course 
in  1850,  when  Mr.  Thacher  was  called  to  take 
charge,  editorially,  of  the  Lawrence  Republi¬ 
can.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Leavenworth 
convention,  which  formed  a  constitution  with¬ 
out  the  word  white.  Throughout  the  exciting 
controversy  until  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  free  and  sovereign  State,  with 
voice  and  pen  he  labored  untiringly  for  that 
end.  In  1863  his  newspaper  office  at  Lawrence 
was  destroyed  by  Qiiantrell’s  raiders.  After 
wards  he  engaged  in  editorial  work  in  Kansas 
Citj-  and  in  Philadelphia.  But  his  strong  at¬ 
tachment  to  sunny  Kansas  soon  after  the  war 
was  over  brought  him  back  to  Lawrence,  to 
advocate  tb-'  interests  of  his  much  loved  State. 
All  who  knew  him  as  a  citizen  and  as  an  offi¬ 
cial,  testify  to  his  fidelity  and  worth. 

Says  Mr.  N.  L.  Prentiss  in  the  Kiuisas  City 
Star;  “He  was  a  good  and  true  man,  of  con¬ 
science  and  culture.  He  was  a  Christian,  a 
steady  and  unwavering  believer,  who  let  his 
light  shine  before  men,  yet  without  ostenta¬ 
tion  or  shadow  of  pretense ;  he  was  a  polished, 
eloquent,  and  convincing  speaker  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  that  engaged  bis  attention ;  he  was  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  ready  writer,  especially  when  his 
sense  of  right  and  justice  was  aroused.”  Many 
of  his  early  acquaintances,  who  never  believed 
he  could  possibly  be  a  different  sort  of  man, 
will  delight  to  read  this  testimony.  Indeed, 
they  also  looked  to  see  him  adorning  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  But,  say  his  friends, 
he  was  a  cntiKcietice  Rejiiiblicmi. 

J.  C.  T.wlor. 

K  \NsAS  <'iTy.  Feb.  1.  1894. 

PRAYER  FOR  COLLEGES  FOR  YVO.MEN. 

"What  are  the  greatest  needs  of  our  Colleges 
for  Women?  What  shall  we  pray  for  to  night? 

1.  I,et  us  praj'  that  there  may  be  more  of 
them,  and  that  those  already  established  may 
be  more  largely  endowed. 

Our  colleges  for  women  are  overcrowded  and 
too  few.  Never  until  one  has  come  into  keen 
personal  sympathy  with  earnest  girls  and 
women,  does  one  realize  the  present  hunger 
of  women  for  the  fuller  development  and  the 
better  training  of  her  faculties  and  powers. 
Not  all  discontent  is  mean ;  there  is  one  form 
of  restlessness  of  soul  which  is  at  heart  divine : 
the  aspiration  after  the  Godlike,  the  longing 
for  a  helpful,  noble  life.  “Man’s  unhappi¬ 
ness,  as  I  construe,”  says  Carlyle,  “comes  of 
his  greatness ;  it  is  because  there  is  an  infinite 
in  him.  which  wi*h  all  his  cunning,  he  cannot 
quite  bury  under  the  finite.”  A  college  train¬ 
ing  stands  to  a  woman  for  a  chance  to  let  this 
infinite  have  room.  It  stands  to  her  for  in¬ 
spiration.  guidance,  and  practical  help  in 
solving  the  problems  of  life.  And  the  best 
college  training  gives  just  such  opportunity 
and  direction  as  those  of  which  she  dreams ; 
it  places  one  at  once  in  toucb  with  the  deep¬ 
est  thought  and  experience  of  the  human  race, 
and  one  may  thus  shape  her  life  by  some  of 
the  highest  ideals  that  the  world  has  known. 
But  to  offer  this  training  to  all  who  are  eager 
and  ready  for  it,  needs  large  new  endowments 
and  more  adequate  equipments. 

2.  Let  us  pray  that  our  colleges  for  women 
may  more  and  n)ore  exist  for  spiritual  ends 
and  aims. 

There  is  a  strange  misconception  in  the 
world  at  large — too  often  displayed  in  the  col¬ 
lege  itself — that  a  college  exists  for  a  purely 
intellectual  purpose :  to  satisfy  a  craving  for 
knowledge,  to  classify  facts,  and  to  teach  the¬ 
ories  ;  to  train  the  mind,  rather  than  the  heart 
and  will  as  well.  A  narrow  view  of  knowledge 
— that  is,  an  end  in  itself— lies  back  of  this 
error.  A  college  founded  or  upheld  on  this 
basis,  will  forever  fall  below  its  possibilities. 

nd  cannot  be  a  real  power  in  the  world. 


Such  a  view  of  education  is  altogether  false, 
and  explains  why  atheism  is  apt  to  flourish  in 
a  college  centre,  why  the  religious  life  grows 
cold.  When  we  look  over  the  universe,  and 
see  life  truly,  what  is  any  fragment  of  learn¬ 
ing,  except  a  new  fact  about  either  the  works, 
the  ways,  or  the  will  of  God?  The  ideal  aim 
of  the  college  should  be  to  trace  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  knowledge — to  show  that  all  forms  of 
it  converge  to  one  point — knowledge  of  the 
living  God,  and  our  relation  to  Him  and  to 
His  creatures.  The  college  should  teach  that 
nature,  time,  and  eternity  exist  only  as  a 
majestic  background  for  the  possible  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  soul.  In  proportion  as  the  col¬ 
leges  grow  into  this  ideal,  the^world  will  be 
blest  with  enlightened  spiritual  conceptions  of 
truth,  and  efficient  human  energy  and  power. 

3.  Let  us  pray  for  college  teachers  of  the 
grand,  heroic  type. 

What  we  look  up  to  and  love,  we  copy.  If  the 
students  in  our  colleges  are  to  grow  into  noble 
womanhood,  if  they  are  to  be  led  to  recognize 
and  appreciate  true  manhood,  they  must  be 
kept  under  the  constant  influence  of  grand  i 
men  and  women ;  men  and  women  of  force  and  j 
decision  of  character,  independent  thought,  j 
fine  instincts  and  manners,  warm  sympathies, 
and  wisdom  in  affairs ;  men  and  women  who  | 
have  met  life,  understood  it,  conquered  it ;  \ 
who  are  strong,  brave,  active,  happy ;  who,  i 
having  themselves  solved  at  least  some  of  the 
hard  problems  of  life,  are  thus  qualified  to 
guide  and  teach  others  and  bring  out  the  best 
pt)wers  of  the  eager,  earnest  young  lives  under 
their  care.  The  true  university  is  neither 
class  I'oonis,  collections,  nor  even  lumks;  it  is 
a  cjommunity  of  sincere  and  noble  souls.  We 
need  in  our  c^ollege  faculties  more  such  men  as 
Mark  Hopkins,  more  such  women  as  Helen 
Almira  Schafer,  whose  recent  death  at 
Wellesley  sent  a  shock  of  sorrow  wherever  her 
womanly,  unselfish,  efficient,  and  beautiful 
life  was  known. 

4.  Let  us  pray  for  the  more  thorougli  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christian  ethics.  Let  us  pray  for  the 
dissemination  of  wholesome,  right  views  of 
life. 

Our  colleges,  after  all,  exist  to  prepare 
women  for  the  duties  of  practical  life,  chiefly 
to  be  wives  and  mothers.  Let  them  prepare 
them  to  be  the  best  daughters,  wives,  and 
mothers  in  the  world !  To  the  best  living 
here  on  earth  there  is  but  one  true  guide,  the 
dazzling  Word  of  God.  The  aim  of  a  woman’s 
education  should  be,  not  tci  make  her  keen, 
but  to  make  her  kind ;  not  to  make  her  brill¬ 
iant,  but  to  make  her  blessed ;  the  Bible  only 
reveals  life  fully,  and  teaches  mercy.  One 
has  only  to  read  it  sincerely  to  feel  all  other 
text  books  fade  in  shadow.  Beside  it  every 
other  philosophy  is  weak  or  incomplete,  every 
other  word  is  crude.  Let  us  pray  that  the 
Bible  may  be  more  deeply  studied,  more 
humanely  understood  throughout  our  colleges 
for  women. 

5.  Let  us  pray  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

If  only  every  woman  college  student  were  a 
Christian!  Lack  of  faith  in  a  woman  is  the 
supreme  lack.  If  only  every  student  were  not 
only  an  earnest  Christian,  but,  more  than 
that,  filled  with  that  mysterious  spiritual  en¬ 
ergy  which  is  the  inspiration  of  the  world- 
power  from  on  high !  It  is  not  enough  to  live 
life  truly :  it  may  be  lived  superbly  !  It  marks 
an  epoch  in  a  human  life  when,  after  blind 
groping  for  the  right  way,  the  truth  suddenly 
flashes  into  the  heart  and  mind,  that  not  onlj”^ 
is  all  life  given  us  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and 
that  in  love,  but  that  His  will  may  be  done 
gloriously  in  the  power  of  divine  strength 
granted  daily  to  those  that  ask  aright.  Doubt 
and  indecision  pass  away,  life  becon'es  simple 
and  unperplexed,  and  duty  clear.  Human  re¬ 


lations  fall  into  their  appropriate  place,  and 
the  daily  task,  however  hard  or  distasteful,  is 
found  to  be  a  source  of  joy  and  progress. 

Let  us  pray  that  every  college  student  may 
be  led  to  say  sincerely:  I  am  born  into  the 
world  that  I  may  work  with  God,  and  love 
and  help  my  race.  Then  the  true  ideal  of 
woman’s  education  will  be  attained,  each 
graduate  will  go  out  into  the  world  as  a  centre 
of  light,  sympathy,  helpfulness,  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  will  grow 
daily  nearer,  because  of  her  earnest  faith,  en¬ 
deavor,  love,  and  prayer! 

Anna  Robertson  Brown. 

February,  1894. 

(H  R  CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

The  subject  of  our  Church  statistics  is  one 
that  “will  not  down,”  and  should  not  down  till 
correctly  settled.  I  present  herewith  a  new 
arrangement  for  the  statistical  tables  in  our 
Minutes,  which  may,  or  may  not  meet  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  powers  that  be,  but  which  may 
at  least  furnish  material  for  contrast  and  com¬ 
parison,  and  perhaps  serve  as  a  suggestion  for 
the  completed  and  perfected  scheme.  It  is 
arranged  for  the  present  page  of  the  Minutes, 
and  adds  but  one  more  column  to  those  now 
printed : 


j  A  few  words  in  explanation  of  this  plan, 
i  The  number  of  elders  and  deacons  is  omitted, 

I  as  not  of  sufficient  importance,  in  comparison 
I  with  other  facts,  to  warrant  its  retention.  If, 
j  however,  these  columns  are  desired,  room  can 
I  be  made  by  the  omission  of  the  column  of 
]  “addresses,”  and  these  can  be  placed  below 
I  the  name  of  each  minister  and  church,  thus 
I  extending  the  table  downwards.  Room  is 
I  provided  for  the  record  of  additions  and  losses 
;  in  membership,  and  for  the  record  of  baptisms, 

:  and  Sunday-school  membership.  In  the  con- 
;  tribution  columns  “Sustentation"  and  “Gen- 
!  eral  Assembly”  are  omitted,  the  first  because 
it  should  be  included  in  Home  Missions,  and 
the  second  because  properly  part  of  the  con- 
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gregational  expenses.  As  each  church  is  noti 
fied  by  the  stated  clerk  of  Presbytery  of  the 
amount  of  its  annual  assessment,  there  seems 
no  need  for  the  printing  of  the  figures  in  the  I 
Minutes.  One  column  is  allowed  for  Miscella- 
lAous,  and  one  for  the  total  of  benevolence, 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  compared  with 
the  congregational  expenses. 

Wm.  S.  Jerome. 


^\)t  llcligiou0  JJresa. 


was  actually  made  in  six  real  days,  although 
the  narrative  so  describes  them.  It  will  be 
seen  that  his  interpretation,  one  that  has  long 
been  held  by  many  interpreters,  does  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  story,  but 
only  supposes  the  story  told  in  adaptation  to 
the  capacities  of  the  age  for  which  it  was 
written :  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  divine 
beauty  and  spiritual  character  of  the  story 
itself,  so  different  from  the  puerile  and  poly¬ 
theistic  cosmogonies  of  the  more  learned 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  by  whom  the 
Hebrews  were  surrounded,  and  who  have 
1  often  been  spoken  of  as  their  teachers. 


I  to  search  for  it.  It  is  true  that  Baptists  are  in 
I  possession  of  some  truths,  precious  truths, 
j  truths  taught  in  God’s  Word  and  much  neg- 
I  lected  by  other  Christians ;  and  there  is  as 
much  need  as  there  ever  was  that  we  stand 
firmly  by  our  distinctive  principles  and  main¬ 
tain  their  Scriptural  origin  and  their  author¬ 
ity.  But  to  assume,  because  of  this,  that  we 
have  a  “corner”  in  truth,  that  we  hold  all 
there  is  of  it  and  that  no  more  is  ever  to  be 
revealed  to  men  of  God’s  providence  and  the 
continued  study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  be 

uffed  itp  with  denominational  pride  to  the 

ursting  point.  We  are  in  great  danger,  if  we 
cherish  this  spirit,  of  falling  into  a  state  of 
sectarian  narrowness  and  bigotry  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  Christianity. 

The  Christian  Advocate  rightly  regards  the 
following  as  “Very  Remarkable”  in  the  way 
of  a  record  : 

In  the  testimony  at  the  inquest  before  the 
coroner  into  the  cause  of  the  accident  on  the 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad, 
by  which  so  many  were  killed  and  wounded, 
Andrew  Reasoner,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Morris  and  Essex  Branch,  testified:  “On  our 
own  road  we  have  not  killed  a  passenger  in  his 
own  seat  since  the  year  1835.”  Can  this  be 
paralleled  for  even  half  the  time  by  any  rail¬ 
road  of  considerable  size  in  the  world?  We 
stated  in  a  note  immediately  after  the  acci¬ 
dent  that  that  road  has  carried  us  in  safety 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  miles  within 
the  last  fourteen  years,  and  that  we  had  never 
seen  a  passenger  injured.  We  thought  we 
were  saying  something,  but  Mr.  Vincent  King, 
banker  of  this  city,  residing  ^t  Morristown. 
N.  J.,  has  traveled  on  this  road  above  six 
hundred  thousand  miles  in  the  last  forty  years 
as  a  commuter,  and  has  never  seen  a  passen¬ 
ger  injured.  Speaking  of  the  criticism  upon 
the  road  for  not  having  the  block  system,  Mr. 
Reasoner  says:  “I  do  not  think  the  block  sys¬ 
tem  superior  to  our  own  system.  No  system 
is  perfect.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  the 
block  system,  and  only  two  years  ago  twenty- 
two  persons  were  killed  on  that  road  on  the 
Hackensack  Meadows.” 

This  extraordinary  fact  is  explicable  by  the 
character  of  the  men  it  has  employed,  the  rest 
allowed  them  on  Sunday,  and  the  general  cau¬ 
tion  which  has  characterized  the  management. 

Its  responsibility  is  not  affected  by  this  rec¬ 
ord.  But  it  is  entitled  to  its  recognition,  and 
to  exemption  from  wholesale  criticism. 

The  Churchman  thus  wisely  concludes  its 
remarks  on  “The  Use  of  Lent” : 

Even  as  a  literary  and  historic  study  the  Bi¬ 
ble  furnishes  materials  for  perennial  delight. 
But  it  does  more  than  this,  for  it  speaks  to 
the  moral  nature  as  no  other  human  volume 
has  ever  dared,  or  has  ever  had  the  power,  to 
speak.  It  has  raised  the  world  by  its  precepts 
and  warnings  to  own  a  higher  standard  of 
right,  than  Eastern  or  Western  sage  ever  knew 
before  its  appearing.  If  it  is  studied  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  will  not  only  inform  but  ele¬ 
vate  the  mind.  A  knowledge  of  this  Book 
adds  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  life,  and 
no  better  way  of  using  some  hours  of  Lent 
will  be  found  than  that  of  careful,  honest  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  exhaustive  study  of  some 
one  of  the  four  gospels,  or  an  epistle  of  St. 
Paul. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  throws  out  these 
timely,  and  as  regards  our  large  cities,  im¬ 
portant  suggestions,: 

We  owe  no  thanks  to  Chicago  for  suggesting 
the  erection  of  a  twenty  story  building  on 
lower  Broadway.  We  have  enough  high  build¬ 
ings,  and  it  is  time  that  the  authorities  inter¬ 
fered  to  protect  the  reputation  for  beauty  of 
the  metropolis.  Let  there  be  a  prohibitory 
law  against  the  erection  of  any  building  over 
ten  stories  in  height  unless  the  owners  of  ad¬ 
joining  lots  within  two  hundred  feet  on  either 
side  consent.  In  fact,  the  laws  ought  to  be 
revised  in  the  interest  of  the  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city  and  the  comfort  of  its  tax¬ 
payers  no  less  than  in  regard  to  public  safety. 
A  residential  section  should  not  be  invaded  by 
trade,  and  the  prohibition  against  liquor 
saloons  within  so  many  feet  of  a  church  or 
school  should  be  extended  to  other  classes  of 
business.  Against  the  consent  of  owners  of 
six  story  houses  that  constitute  a  street  block, 
a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  build  more 
than  six  stories  on  the  same  block,  and  where 
the  houses  are  set  back  so  many  feet  one 
should  not,  against  his  neighbors’  protest, 
build  out  to  the  street  line. 


The  Independent  refers  to  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  recently  given  by  President  W.  R.  Har¬ 
per  in  the  University  Extension  Course, 
Chicago,  and  from  a  careful  review  of  them 
in  The  Standard,  presents  this  summary : 

The  accounts  of  creation,  of  the  fall  of  man 
and  other  important  events  in  Genesis,  Dr. 
Harper  speaks  of  as  “stories.”  In  calling 
them  stories  he  explains  that  he  does  not 
thereby  intend  to  impeach  their  historical 
character.  It  is  their  form  of  style  and  color¬ 
ing  which  suggest  the  term  he  uses.  The 
stories  of  Genesis,  he  says,  are  evidently  a 
compilation.  The  variations  in  style,  the 
repetitions,  the  omissions  in  one  form  of  events 
that  are  given  in  another,  indicate  that  differ¬ 
ent  original  material  has  been  used  and 
wrought  into  a  single  narrative.  He  charac¬ 
terizes  the  account  of  creation  not  as  unscien- 
tic,  but  non-scientific.  The  facts  which  Gen¬ 
esis  gives  us  are  strikingly  consistent  with 
those  which  researches  of  science  have  dis 
closed.  The  account  of  creation  is  imperfect 
ill  some  details,  as,  for  instance,  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  light  and  the  creation  of  birds ; 
yet  the  general  order  is  snich  as  science  ac¬ 
cepts.  The  use  of  the  word  rio//,  he  says,  is  to 
be  understood  as  an  adjustment  in  the  form 
of  the  story  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  in 
view  of  the  imperfect  understanding  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  given.  It  does  not  mean  a 
vast  geological  period,  nor  that  the  universe 
w'as  created  in  six  literal  days ;  it  must  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  human  element 
in  describing  events  which  as  such  are  divinely 
revealed.  Dr.  Harper,  however,  has  no  doubt 
that  the  writer  understood  “day”  to  be  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours.  What  Genesis 
really  teaches  is  that  man  exists  as  a  creation 
of  God,  that  he  received  a  nature  superior  to 
that  of  all  other  animals,  that  he  is  in  the 
image  of  God  in  his  spiritual  nature.  What 
portion  of  the  narrative  is  to  be  taken  literally 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  account  is  not  an 
allegory,  nor  a  myth,  nor  a  legend,  or  tradi 
tion ;  it  is  an  historical  fact  revealed  by  God 
to  the  first  men,  and  preserved  in  the  primi- 
tve  style  of  narration  characteristic  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  written.  He  says  the 
Eden  story  was  intended  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  evil  in  the  world  has  its  origin  in 
disobedience  to  the  divine  command.  The 
account  is  historical,  but  as  in  other  cases, 
is  given  in  the  narrative  form.  While  it  is  so 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  that  we 
must  accept  it  as  describing  a  real  event,  still 
it  is  not  to  be  read  or  understood  in  the 
method  of  bald  literalism.  Man  fell  into  sin 
by  yielding  to  temptation,  and  thus  forfeited 
that  which  had  been  originally  provided  for 
him.  and  brought  not  only  upon  himself,  but 
upon  his  posterity  the  curse  of  evil  in  its 
various  forms.  He  failed  under  the  trial  to 
which  his  Creator  subjected  him.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Garden  is  to  be  held  as  ideal, 
grounded  in  tradition,  but  not  to  be  taken  as 
geographically  correct.  The  narrative  has  in 
this  connection  an  historical  basis,  but  makes 
a  free  use  of  symbols  in  setting  forth  the  his¬ 
torical  facts  of  the  first  sin  and  its  conse 
quences.  .  .  .  The  cosmological  narratives  of 
Moses  are  essentially  historical  in  their  char¬ 
acter.  He  understands  them  to  teach  in 
simple,  pictorial  language,  suitable  for  the 
unscientific  infancy  of  the  race,  that  man  was 
created  by  Jehovah,  and  was  not  the  offspring 
of  chance ;  that  he  was  created  with  a  moral 
nature,  capable  of  obedience,  but  liable  to 
sin ;  that  he  was  created  male  and  female, 
the  w'oman  to  be  the  companion  and  helpmeet 
to  the  man ;  that  man  sinned  by  yielding  to 
temptation,  and  incurred  the  judgment  of 
God,  the  loss  of  purity,  and  brought  sin  and 
ruin  on  his  posterity.  He  does  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  pictorial  setting  of  this  histori¬ 
cal  matter  is  itself  also  historical,  or  that  the 
trees  bearing  the  metaphorical  hames  of  Tree 
of  Life  and  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  Evil  were  real  trees,  nor  that  the  world 


The  Observer  invites  the  Pope  of  Rome  to 
New  York.  Evidently  it  does  not  wish  to  be 
taken  too  seriously ;  but,  all  the  same,  should 
the  Holy  Father  ever  take  up  his  residence  on 
the  Harlem  Heights,  we  shall  hold  it  to  a  strict 
responsibility  for  the  proceeding : 

He  would  find  some  practical  work  to  do 
also.  He  w’ould  find  that  most  of  the  crim¬ 
inals  belonged  to  his  ffock,  and  might  study 
anew  the  relation  of  the  system  of  religion  to 
crime  and  criminals.  He  would  find  that 
most  of  the  crime-making  saloons  were  owned 
and  kept  by  his  flock,  and  might  exert  some 
influence  for  a  useful  change.  He  would  find 
poverty  and  wretchedness  among  those  who 
drink  at  the  fountains  over  which  he  presides 
and  would  surely  want  to  do  something  to 
work  relief  and  permanent  prevention.  He 
would  find  that  most  of  the  corrupt  influences 
operating  in  this  great  city  to-day  emanated 
from  his  followers,  and  his  clean  soul  would 
revolt  against  such  foulness  and  wickedness, 
and  he  might  undertake  a  reform  himself. 
What  a  noble  sight  that  would  be,  the  Pope 
leading  single-handed  and  alone  a  movement 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  New  York  Augean 
stables !  He  would  find  the  time  propitious 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  he  warmly 
commends,  and  might  be  inclined  to  take  a 
large  public  Bible  class  himself  and  conduct  it, 
with  opportunity  for  questions  and  answers. 
Such  an  exercise  would  be  vastly  exhilarating 
for  him  and  his  brilliant  mind  would  know,  a 
stimulus  which  it  has  escaped  thus  far. 

As  many  of  the  perplexities  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  arise  from  these  shores,  he  would  be 
close  at  band  to  deal  with  them,  and  might 
understand  better  the  genius  of  American  in 
stitutions,  the  temper  and  habit  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mind.  Moreover,  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
change.  The  Evangelical  Church  of  Italy  is 
growing,  and  the  Italian  government  has 
granted  it  many  privileges,  so  that  it  can  hold 
and  control  its  own  property,  can  preach  and 
teach  and  distribute  the  Bible  freely,  and  can 
not  be  persecuted  with  impunity,  and  the  spe 
cial  need  of  his  presence  in  Italy  to  guard  his 
own  will  not  be  greatly  felt  as  the  light  in 
creases  and  true  converts  multiply  and  his 
own  dominions  diminish.  Italy,  too,  is  now 
very  poor,  and  New  York  is  more  desirable  for 
residence.  All  the  ground  is  not  yet  disposed 
of  in  that  favored  portion  of  the  city  where 
Columbia  College  and  Teachers’  College  and 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  the  new  cathedral  are 
to  be  built,  and  he  might  place  the  pontifical 
residence  with  a  grand  cathedral  at  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  bluff  to  balance  the  Protestant 
cathedral  at  the  south  end  on  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  Street.  He  could  then  have  fre¬ 
quent  interviews  with  Mr.  Depew  and  other 
public-spirited  men,  and  no  one  can  predict 
the  good  which  thus  might  come  to  the  world. 
He  might  be  induced  to  attend  a  service  at 
the  Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
hearing  one  of  the  clear  expositions  of  Gospel 
truth  which  are  given  there,  become  soundly 
converted,  and  then,  what  possibilities  of  the 
unity  of  Christendom  rise  into  view !  By  all 
means  let  the  kindly-spirited,  sweet  smiling, 
vigorous  old  man,  Leo  XIII.,  be  constrained 
to  come  to  New  York  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


The  Examiner  must  be  a  surprise  to  some  of 
its  elderly  readers,  for  here  it  is  confessing  that 
Baptists  have  no  private  and  special  “corner” 
on  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. — Save,  of  course,  as  to  thjir 
mode  of  applying  water  in  baptism  !  It  says : 

Some  of  our  brethren,  we  observe,  are  writh¬ 
ing  under  Dr.  Lorimer’s  assertion  in  his  last 
new  book  that  “the  duty  of  the  hour  is  to 
search  for  truth,  and  to  end  our  complacent 
assumptions  that  we  have  found  it.”  They 
give  a  fresh  exhibition  of  this  complacency  by 
contending  vigorously  that  Baptists  are  already 
in  the  possession  of  the  truth  and  have  no  need 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  ABRAHAM’S  FAITH. 

His  Spiritual  Growth. 

The  story  of  Abraham  is  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation ;  but  now,  as  we  reach  the 
crisis  of  his  experience,  we  may  look  back  and 
ask  what  were  the  steps  of  religious  progress 
which  led  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  to  this 
point. 

The  story  of  Abraham  is  prophecy  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment,  something  that  need  not  in  the 
least  disturb  us,  that  certain  great  scholars 
are  in  doubt  as  to  the  Biblical  narratives  of 
the  patriarchs  being  true  history.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  it  IS,  as  much  as  any  record  can  be  that 
comes  down  to  us  from  that  early  age  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  more  doubt  that  there  was 
such  a  man  as  Abraham  than  that  there  was 
such  a  man  as  Julius  Caesar.  But  the  interest 
of  Abraham’s  life  is  not  merely  that  of  biogra¬ 
phy,  wonderful  as  that  was,  but  for  the  moral 
lessons  which  it  teaches  to  us  on  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come.  Here  in  this  an¬ 
cient  patriarch  we  find  set  before  us  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  faith — of  complete  and  absolute  trust 
in  God. 

And  the  story  of  Abraham  is  not  history  oiiZy,  it 
is  also  prophecy.  This  being  so,  we  are  bound  to  a 
much  more  careful  study  of  these  chapters  than 
would  be  our  duty  if  all  we  had  to  learn  from 
them  was  certain  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
these  men  of  God. 

Abram,  in  Chaldsea,  had  received  in  his 
own  soul  an  unutterable  conviction  that  God, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  (Elohim)  was 
a  Being  who  in  Himself  summed  up  all  the 
qualities  that  men  had  attributed  to  a  large 
variety  of  supposed  divine  personages.  Such  a 
conviction,  gained  from  divine  inspiration,  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  separate  himself  from  home  and 
kindred,  and  go  out  into  the  solitude  of  a  new- 
country  (Gen.  xii.  1-4),  in  order  that,  uninfiu- 
enced  by  old  associations  and  habits,  he  might 
grow  into  a  deeper  knowledge  of  this  wondrous 
God.  The  importance  of  solitude  to  the  soul  that 
would  learn  to  know  God  .is  nowhere  in  his¬ 
tory  or  poetry  more  impressively  taught.  That 
this  was  the  one  motive  of  his  migration  we 
clearly  see  when  we  reflect  that  neither  of  the 
motives  that  in  that  Age  of  Migrations  and  ever 
since  have  impelled  men  to  emigrate,  affected 
him  at  all.  Men  emigrate  because  they  de¬ 
sire  wider  possessions  and  because  they  want 
to  accumulate  property  for  their  children. 
Abram  had  no  children,  nor  until  after  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Canaan  (xii.  7)  the  prospect  of  any.  At 
no  time  did  he  attempt  to  become  possessed  of 
territory.  The  only  land  he  ever  owned  was  a 
burial  place  (xxiii.  17-20),  and  that  he  gained 
by  purchase,  not  by  conquest. 

When  Abram,  in  each  place  of  bis  sojourn, 
built  altars  and  took  possession  of  his  abode  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  (xii.  7.  8,  xiii.  18,  etc.), 
it  was  a  token  of  further  spiritual  progress, 
yet  we  must  not  attribute  to  him  greater  light 


than  he  possessed.  The  idea  of  the  universal¬ 
ity  of  God’s  domain  is  one  so  difficult  for  the 
human  mind  to  receive,  that  the  Chosen  Peo¬ 
ple  were  for  long  ages  after  this  very  slow  to 
apprehend  it.  A  great  part  of  the  preaching 
of  the  later  prophets  was  directed  to  this  end 
(Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24 ;  Psalm  Ixxxvi.  9,  10 ;  Isaiah 
xlv.  22,  etc.).  Jephthah  shared  the  common 
opinion  in  holding  that  the  Ammonites  owed 
their  territory  to  Chemosh,  their  God  (Jud. 
xi.  24.  Compare  2  Samuel  vii.  23),  and  if 
David  was  not  expressing  his  owm  view, 
it  w’as  certainly  that  of  his  fellow’-citizens, 
that  in  banishing  him  from  the  land  of  Israel 
(the  hiheritonee  of  the  Lord,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19), 
they  were  banishing  him  from  God.  It 
was  with  a  larger  view  of  God  than  this, 
but  still  with  a  feeling  that  the  gods  of 
the  nations  were  real  entities,  that  Abram 
carefully  took  possession  of  the  sacred  sites  of 
Canaan,  the  “oak  of  the  giver  of  Torah”  (Law, 
Gen.  xii.  6),  the  sacred  oaksofMamre  (xiii.  18), 
and  planted  a  sacred  tree  in  Beersheba  (xxi. 
33),  after  the  customs  of  the  peoples  around 
him.  Altar  and  tree  were  alike  witnesses  to 
his  belief  that  the  earth  was  indeed  the 
Lord’s,  that  the  One  God  held  supremacy  over 
the  minor  deities,  but  the  choice  of  these  sites 
shows  that  he  had  hardly  come  to  hold  these 
deities  as  mere  figments  of  the  imagination. 
Had  he  been  so  far  beyond  his  time,  he  would 
have  been  more  than  man,  and  no  example  for 
us. 

He  learned  something  new  of  the  nature  of 
God’s  promises  when  almost  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Land  of  Promise  was  not  prosper¬ 
ity,  but  famine  (xii.  10).  That  he  turned  not 
back  to  the  rich  pastures  of  his  native  Chal- 
daeea,  but  pushed  on  towards  Egypt,  shows 
how  well  he  understood  the  lesson.  “  Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone”  is  what  this  ex¬ 
perience  taught  him.  The  same  solitude 
which  he  bad  found  in  Canaan  would  be  his 
in  the  isolation  of  populous  Egypt,  where, 
apart  from  old  associations,  he  could  hear 
“  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God.”  One  of  these  words  was  surely  that 
rebuke  of  duplicity  which  came  from  the 
truth-loving  Egyptian  king  (xii.  18).  We 
have  already  noted  other  lessons  which  would 
not  fail  to  come  to  him  during  his  sojourn  in 
Egypt.  Nor  need  we  lay  it  to  Abram’s  ac¬ 
count  that  he  did  not  profit  by  the  lesson  in 
veracity,  as  appears  from  the  account  in  chap¬ 
ter  XX.  If  we  were  obliged  to  hold  this  Book 
of  Genesis  as  the  work  of  one  hand,  that  chap¬ 
ter  would  indeed  stagger  us.  But  taking  xii. 
10-20  and  xx.  1-18  as  two  accounts  of  the 
same  event,  which  in  the  long  course  of  oral 
transmission  became  attached  in  one  case  to 
Egypt,  in  the  other  to  Gerar,  we  see  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  hold  that  the  Friend  of  God 
did  not  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience. 

In  the  friendly  relations  of  Abram  with  the 
neighboring  chieftains,  we  have  a  striking 
illustration  of  how  the  friend  of  God  may  be 
in  the  world  and  not  of  it  (John  xvii.  16).  In 
strongest  contrast  is  the  effect  of  intercourse 
with  the  world  upon  Lot  in  Sodom. 

The  various  theophanies  bear  witness  to  a 
growing  apprehension  of  God,  and  a  gradual, 
but  only  a  gradual,  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
what  He  promises  He  is  able  also  to  per 
form  (Rom.  iv.  2).  At  first  Abram  feels  im¬ 
pelled,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  help  God 
to  keep  His  own  word.  He  suggests  to  him 
that  this  “Dammaseck  Eliezer”  is  perhaps  a 
fityting  heir,  and  having  been  assured  that  not¬ 
withstanding  his  advanced  age,  his  heir  should 
verily  be  of  his  own  body,  he  takes  Hagar  to 
wife.  This,  let  us  observe,  was  after  the  re¬ 
corded  fact  that  God  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness  that  he  had  believed  in  the  Lord 
(xv.  6).  His  faith  was  like  the  faith  of  many 
— nay,  the  greater  number — of  ourselves,  not 


yet  strong  enough  to  quietly  wait  (Lam.  iii. 
26)  for  the  promise.  The  very  detail  in  which 
the  divine  assurance  was  given  (xv.  13-18) 
made  him  impatient  to  take  some  part  in  its 
fulfilment  (xvi.). 

Then, after  long  years  in  which  Abram  has  ey|- 
perienced  domestic  disappointment  and  want  of 
domestic  peace  as  the  result  of  his  own  effort, 
comes  the  assurance  that  his  God  is  El 
Shadday,  the  Strong,  Mighty  Ruler  of  the 
powers  of  nature ;  that  it  is  the  concern  of 
man  not  to  further  God’s  plans,  but  to  be  per¬ 
fect  ;  the  new  faith  springing  from  this  new 
revelation,  the  new  name,  the  new  sign  of 
the  renewed  covenant,  and  the  new  promise 
of  a  son  by  his  own  wife  (xvii.).  There  is  yet 
imperfect  faith;  the  prayer  for  Ishmael  (18) 
shows  that  Abraham  is  not  yet  perfect  in  his 
lesson,  yet  there  is  an  entire  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant.  Abraham  has  no  doubt  at  all  that 
in  some  way  it  will  be  kept.  And  the  natural, 
that  is,  the  spiritual  sequence  of  this  new  step 
in  faith,  is  again  a  new  revelation  (xviii.)  of 
God  and  the  divine  recognition  that  Abraham 
has  a  personal  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  na¬ 
tions  (17-19).  In  a  new  and  most  impressive 
way  Abraham  is  taught  that  he  was  his 
brother’s  keeper.  This  bond  of  neighborhood 
obligation  is  shown  to  Abraham  to  be  a  two 
fold  one ;  not  simply  that  man  is  linked  to 
man  by  human  ties,  but  that  alliance  with 
God  gives  him  a  special  concern  with  the 
welfare  of  the  nations.  Here  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  missions,  not  only,  but  of 
all  the  diplomatic  relations  of  a  nation  that 
calls  itself  Christian. 

Now  that  Abraham  so  realizes  this  alliance 
with  God  as  to  be  bold  in  intercessor}'  prayer 
(xviii.  23-33),  the  time  of  the  promise  has 
come;  the  long-desired  child  is  born  (xxi.). 
Faith  in  a  sense  is  perfected.  Yet  it  needs 
testing.  Abraham  himself  is  not  yet  aware  of 
the  perfectness  of  the  union  between  his  soul 
and  God.  The  test  comes  through  that  in 
which  he  is  weakest,  most  liable  to  fail,  the 
strong  paternal  love  nourished  by  twenty-five 
yeras  of  hope  deferred.  But  a  preliminary  test 
is  graciously  given.  Ishmael,  well  beloved, 
though  not  the  best  beloved,  must  first  be  sent 
away  (xxi.  9-21)  that  Abraham  may  learn  that 
his  children  are  first  God’s,  then  his.  Now, 
after  long  years,  comes  the  crowning  trial, 
the  crowning  triumph  of  his  life. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xxii.  1-13. 

Golden  Text. — By  faith  Abraham,  being 
tried,  offered  up  Isaac. — Hebrews  xi.  17. 

Not  only  is  Isaac  a  typical  person,  like  so 
many  Old  Testament  characters,  but  this 
event,  like  the  Exodus,  is  a  typical  event. 
Isaac  is  the  type  of  humanity  devoted  to 
death,  yet  not  actually  slain.  The  ram  by 
which  his  salvation  is  accomplished,  is  a  type 
of  the  Lamb  of  God. 

The  word  tempt  in  our  Authorized  Version 
is  most  unfortunate.  God  never  tempts  men 
(James  i.  13).  The  word,  as  in  the  Revised 
Version,  is  prove,  or,  as  we  more  commonly 
say,  test.  Abraham  was  to  be  tested,  as  the 
Children  of  Irsael  were  tested  by  the  giving 
of  manna  at  Elim  (Ex.  xvi.  4),  as  they  were 
tested  at  Sinai  (xx.  20),  not  tempted  to  sin, 
but  incited  to  a  higher  religious  life.  It  is 
most  important  for  us  to  remember  that  God’s 
testings  are  always  of  this  character,  and 
never  even  a  seeming  incitement  to  do  wrong. 

Yet  there  was  a  t^ptation ;  but  it  came 
not  from  God,  but  from  Abraham’s  own  heart. 
The  testing,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  came 
not  at  the  beginning  of  this  event,  but  at  its 
close ;  not  when  Abraham,  fully  convinced,  as 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
careful  to  tell' us  (xi.  19).  that  God  was  able 
to  raise  even  from  the  dead,  resolved  to  offer 
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up  to  his  God  that  which  was  more  precious 
to  himself  than  very  life,  but  when,  in  the 
supreme  moment  of  self-immolation,  he  was 
able  to  recognize  his  mistake,  to  perceive  that 
God  was  not  one  who  took  pleasure  in  such  a 
sacrifice,  to  accept  the  substitute  of  a  ram  in 
the  place  of  his  own  well  beloved  son.  Let 
each  one  of  us  who  have  known  the  awful 
conflict  of  soul  between  the  desire  to  sacrifice 
everything,  anything,  for  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  recognition  that  He  needs  nothing  that  we 
can  offer  unto  Him,  say  whether  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  self  sacrifice  is  not,  after  all,  the 
supreme  test  of  love  and  of  fidelity. 

Abraham,  we  must  remember,  was  human, 
like  ourselves.  For  many  years  now  he  had 
been  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  the  smile  of 
God.  The  son  of  his  old  age,  the  son  of  prom-  | 
ise  and  of  miracle,  was  at  his  side,  his  neigh¬ 
bors  were  in  friendly  alliance  with  him,  and 
not  with  him  only,  hut  in  some  sort  with  his  1 
God,  for  he  was  dwelling  now,  not  among  the 
Amorites,  but  in  Beersheha,  with  the  Philis¬ 
tines  of  Gerar,  a  people  of  far  higher  morality, 
whose  king  knew  Abraham’s  God  (xx.  3,  4, 
xxi,  22,  23).  The  years  of  storm  and  stress 
were  in  the  past;  it  was  as  if  Abraham  were 
dwelling  in  the  land  of  Beulah.  No  Christian  of 
deep  experience  hut  will  understand  that 
Abraham  began  to  distrust  himself,  to  be 
afraid  that  in  the  midst  of  such  prosperity  all 
could  not  be  well  with  his  soul.  What  should 
he  render  unto  God  for  all  his  benefits?  How 
prove  to  the  Almighty  that  his  heart  was 
wholly  dedicated  to  Him,  nay,  how  prove 
this  to  himself?  His  memory  went  back  to 
his  early  days  Inn/oiid  the  Rieer  (Josh.  xxiv.  3) 
where  his  neighbors,  of  a  purer  religion  than 
the  Canaanites,  offered  up  their  first-born  sons 
to  their  divinities.  Should  he  be  less  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  dearest  to  bis  God  than  they 
whose  gods  were  no  true  gods?  Could  his  loy¬ 
alty,  his  faith,  not  endure  this  last  and  great¬ 
est  test?  Could  he  not  thus  prove  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  God  his  unfaltering  confidence  in 
the  promise  concerning  his  seed? 

It  was  no  sense  of  sin  that  urged  Abra¬ 
ham  on  to  this  supreme  sacrifice.  Not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Moabite  (Micah  vi.  G,  7)  was 
th’B  offering  conceived,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
abounding  love— a  whole  burnt  offering,  type 
of  complete  self-surrender,  of  such  loving  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  soul  to  God  as  animated  Paul 
when  he  was  willing  to  be  bound  not  only, 
but  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (Acts  xxi.  13).  The  spirit  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  this  was  accepted  of 
God.  But  the  act  which  Abraham  purposed 
was  abhorrent  to  the  Almighty,  and  could  not 
be  permitted  by  Him.  The  clear  teaching  of 
this  event  is  against  human  sacrifice,  and  this 
fact,  even  aside  from  the  other  impressive 
teachings,  is  reason  enough  why,  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  this  narrative  was  preserved. 
The  people  Israel  had  great  need  of  such  teach¬ 
ing  (2  Kings  iii.  27,  xvi.  3,  xxi.  6). 

Yet  though  the  purpose  of  Abraham  was  an 
offence  against  morality,  none  the  less  really 
so  that  he  was  at  this  time  on  too  low  a  moral 
plane  to  recognize  the  fact,  the  whole  incident 
is  full  of  the  most  exalted  spiritual  teaching. 
Abraham’s  readiness  to  give  up  his  dearest 
for  the  sake  of  a  closer  union  with  God,  Isaac’s 
readiness  to  give  himself  at  the  first  suggestion 
that  this  would  be  well  pleasing  to  God,  are 
lessons  for  every  man  and  woman  in  every 
age.  And  only  less  important  is  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  providing  of  the  ram.  It  is  on 
the  mount  of  sacrifice  that  God’s  providence 
for  our  deepest  need  is  made.  When  once  the 
heart  is  brought  to  the  point  of  withholding 
nothing  from  God,  then  will  come  the  divine 
assurance,  never  again  to  be  lost  as  a  present 
experience.  Now  J  know  that  thou  feareat  Ood  ; 
then  will  come  that  provision  for  the  deepest 


need  of  the  soul,  the  opportunity  for  a  sinless 
offering. 
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By  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Feb.  10.  Keeping  back  a  part.  Acts  5:1-11. 

20.  Giving  for  a  reward.  Lnke  0 :  27  3.5. 

21.  What  are  our  idols  V  2  Kings  23  ;  3  8. 

22.  The  whole  heart.  Hsalm  119: 1-10. 

23.  One  thing  thou  lackest.  Mark  10:17-27. 

24.  A  willing  mind.  1  Corinthians  8 : 1-12;  9:6-8. 

25.  Topic— Giving  our  best  to  God.  Mark  12 . 28-33, 

41-44. 

God  does  not  lay  His  commandments  upon 
men  arbitrarily,  simply  for  the  sake  of  exer¬ 
cising  His  authority  or  of  testing  their  obedi¬ 
ence,  but  always  for  their  good.  God’s  will 
and  man’s  highest  good  are  one.  The  Ten 
Commandments  are  the  necessary  laws  of  man 
in  his  relations  to  God  and  his  fellow  men, 
and  disobedience  to  any  one  of  them  injures 
the  law  breaker  as  well  as  wrongs  God  and 
man.  They  are  like  the  great  laws  of  nature 
which  keep  in  order  her  courses  for  the  good 
of  the  earth. 

The  First  Commandment  is  the  highest  and 
supreme  law  of  God’s  universal  kingdom,  and 
as  necessary  to  its  existence  as  is  the  law  of 
gravitation  to  the  course  of  nature.  God, 
who  is  eternal,  must  be  supreme.  To  have 
any  other  God  means  anarchy  and  ruin.  So 
also  in  the  heart  of  man  if  God  be  not  supreme 
there  is  anarchy  and  ruin.  The  greatest 
blessing  is  to  be  able  to  say,  “  JLy  Lord  and  mi/ 
God.”  The  greatest  evil  is  to  be  separated 
from  God.  God  is  a  father  who  commands 
and  rules  paternally.  It  grieves  Him  to 
afflict,  and  He  would  rather  bless  than  chas¬ 
tise. 

God  demands  the  very  best  thing  of  us 
when  He  asks  us  to  love  Him  with  all  our 
hearts.  So  also  if  we  would  get  the  most 
good  out  of  men  and  do  them  the  most  good, 
we  must  love  them.  Love  is  the  Golden  Rule. 
Obedience  and  love  are  responsive,  and  parts 
of  the  same  thing.  Obedience  is  the  test  of 
love.  “If  ye  love  Me,  ye  will  keep  My  Com¬ 
mandments.  " 

Man’s  highest  privilege,  and  therefore  first 
duty,  is  to  know  and  believe  and  serve  God. 
In  these  steps  of  life  he  gives  and  receives  the 
best.  God  must  be  supreme  in  the  heart,  or 
He  has  no  place  in  it  at  all.  One  cannot  seek 
God  with  half  the  heart,  or  serve  Him  with 
half  the  life.  The  law  must  be,  “Ye  shall  seek 
Me,  and  ye  shall  find  Me  when  ye  shall  search 
for  Me  with  all  the  heart.”  “Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,”  is  the 
law  and  its  necessary  fruit. 

One  says,  “  I  would  give  or  daanything  to  be 
a  Christian,”  meaning  that  he  would  do  or 
suffer  anything  to  earn  or  buy  it  as  a  merit  or 
right.  God  cannot  accept  such  a  sacrifice. 
Saul  thought  to  please  God  by  sacrificing  the 
best  of  the  sheep  and  oxen  he  had  taken, 
when  God  had  commanded  him  to  destroy 
them  utterly.  He  would  please  the  people  and 
avert  the  anger  of  God  in  this  way ;  and  Sam¬ 
uel  was  sent  to  tell  him  that  “to  obey  was 
better  than  sacrifice,”  and  that  he  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  kingdom. 

Abraham  obeyed  God,  and  it  was  counted 
to  him  for  righteousness.  This  was  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  faith.  He  knew  that  God  was  wise 
and  just  and  good,  and  he  trusted  Him  fully 
and  therefore  obeyed  Him  implicitly.  He 
would  leave  Isaac  in  God’s  hands.  His  faith 
would  rather  have  his  son  in  life  or  death  in 
the  hands  of  God  than  in  his  own  care.  When 


God  demanded  his  only  son  he  trusted  Him. 
God  was  good  in  giving  him  and  would  be 
good  in  taking  him  away.  He  gave  him  to 
God  because  he  was  his  best.  Where  should 
we  give  our  best,  ourselves,  our  eternal  wel¬ 
fare,  but  into  God’s  keeping?  Abraham  did 
not  know  of  the  honor  and  blessing  that  should 
come  to  his  name,  and  that  he  was  asked  to 
do  that  which  God  was  to  do  for  sinners,  in 
giving  His  only  begotten  Son  a  Sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  It  is  a  sublime  faith, 
a  love  which  trusts  God  to  provide  in  great 
things  or  in  little.  It  says ; 

**  In  some  wav  or  other  the  Lord  will  provide. 

It  may  not  be  my  way. 

It  may  not  be  thy  way. 

Yet  iu  His  own  way 
The  Lord  will  provide.” 

When  a  sinner  trusts  Christ  for  salvation, 
he  obeys  God  in  the  greatest  thing  He  com¬ 
mands,  “This  is  My  beloved  Son,  hear  Him.” 
Christ’s  chief  command  is,  “Come  unto  Me 
and  be  ye  saved.  This  is  the  work  of  God 
that  ye  believe  cn  Him  whom  He  hath  sent. 
Faith,  love,  and  prayer  are  mighty  works  be¬ 
fore  God  and  blessed  in  their  fruits. 

Christ  fulfilled  the  same  test  of  obedience. 
He  freely  gave  Himself  for  us  at  the  desire  of 
the  Father.  And  He  came  to  do  the  Father’s 
will,  and  this  was  His  meat  and  drink.  On 
the  Cross  He  said  in  triumph,  “I  have  finished 
the  work  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do,”  as  in  the 
agony  of  Gethsemane  he  prayed,  “Not  My 
will,  but  Thine  be  done.” 

The  poor  widow  is  a  marked  example  of  the 
obedience  of  faith.  She  wanled  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  God  and  His  worship.  No  one  no¬ 
ticed  her  as  she  stealthily  threw  in  her  two 
mites,  unless  to  despise  her.  The  rich  threw 
in  their  handfuls  of  silver,  which  sounded 
loudly  in  the  brazen  trumpet-mouthed  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  treasury.  They  did  not  give  so 
as  to  make  any  sacrifice ;  with  their  gift  went 
little  love  or  worship.  But  she  gave  her  all  as 
well  as  her  best.  Her  gift  was  the  greatest 
deed.  She  had  faith  to  believe  that  God 
would  accept  her  offering  And  the  love  of 
her  whole  heart  went  with  her  two  mites,  and 
this  was  sweetest  incense  before  God  in  heaven. 
Her  gift  was  copper,  but  her  heart  was  golden. 

The  most  reasonable  thing  one  can  do  is  to 
trust  God,  and  to  trust  all  to  God.  When  God 
says,  “Give  Me  thine  heart,”  He  commands  it 
because  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  and 
because  only  when  we  do  this  can  He  bless  us. 
“Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  en¬ 
joy  Him  forever.  ”  The  enjoyment  follows  the 
glorifying.  When  one  gives  God  a  subordi¬ 
nate  place,  he  worships  an  idol.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  universe  that  should  be  allowed 
to  separate  us  from  Him  for  a  moment.  The 
first  born  of  the  heart  and  life  belongs  to  God. 


DR.  FBIHBEE’S  RESIGNATION. 

Many  readers  of  The  Evangelist  saw  with 
surprise  and  regret  the  announcement  of  Dr. 
Frisbee’s  resignation  as  President  of  Wells 
College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  the  capable  and  popular  head  of  that 
well-known  institution,  and  his  departure  will 
be  regretted  by  all  who  have  known  him  as  an 
educator,  as  an  administrator,  or  as  a  friend. 
Since  his  graduation  at  Amherst,  be  has  given 
himself  to  the  work  of  education,  and  in  the 
Binghamton  High  School  and  Wells  College 
be  has  won  a  high  place  as  an  advanced 
thinker  and  successful  teacher.  The  last  year 
of  the  College  has  been  the  most  prosperous  of 
any  in  its  history,  and  with  its  fine  new  build¬ 
ing  and  modern  equipment.  Dr.  Frisbee 
leaves  the  institution  in  excellent  condition 
for  his  successor.  He  will  take  a  year  for  rest 
and  travel,  and  will  then  be  ready  to  engage 
again  in  the  work  which  he  loves,  and  for 
which  he  is  so  admirably  fitted.  W.  S.  J. 
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j  he  had  told  a  lie  and  Susy  was  truthful. 

I  Then  she  told  Thomas  she  would  punish  him 
'  severely,  but  he  dared  his  mother  to  whip 
I  him,  and  ran  about  the  house,  while  she  ran 
“Such  a  difference  in  mothers,  too!”  ex- j  after  him,  scolding  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
claimed  a  lady,  as  her  friend  spoke  of  the  |  until  he  went  into  a  little  closet,  which  she 
difference  in  children.  “Don’t  you  remember  j  quickly  locked  up  and  then  left  him  in  it  for 
those  books  that  Mrs.  Prentiss  wrote  that  were  :  hours.  She  was  one  of  those  mothers  who 
read  to  us  when  we  were  children?  ‘Susy’s  |  are  severe  one  day  and  indulgent  the  next. 
Six  Birthdays,’  ‘Susy’s  Six  Teachers,’  and  |  and  who  did  not  teach  her  child  to  act  from 
‘Susy’s  Little  Servants’?  Do  you  remember 
the  difference  in  the  way  Susy’s  mother  man¬ 
aged  her,  and  the  way  Thomas’s  mother  man¬ 
aged  him?” 

“I  have  not  thought  of  those  books  for 
I  would  be  so 


help,  and  an  occasional  friend  who  was  not 
afraid  of  whooping-cough.  Naturally  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  once  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  parents, 
“What  can  we  do  to  entertain  our  little  ones 
during  this  trying  period?”  They  had  books, 
but  they  were  active  children,  who  would  not 
sit  still  long  to  listen  to  reading ;  they  had 
games  of  various  kinds,  battledore  and  shut¬ 
tlecock,  ring  toss,  fishing  banks,  and  other 
things,  but  none  of  these  seemed  to  be  just 
what  the}'  wanted. 

Finally  a  Game  of  Authors  was  brought  out. 
Santa  Claus  had  left  it  the  year  before,  when 
they  were  too  young  to  care  for  it,  but  now 
it  seemed  very  welcome.  The  little  girls  at 
once  began  to  look  it  over,  study  the  faces 
on  the  cards,  read  the  names  beneath,  and  in 
a  very  few  days  even  Miriam  had  learned  to 
know  every  card  and  face  in  the  game.  The 
game  was  taught  and  soon  became  as  much  of 
a  ruling  passion  with  the  whooping-coughers 
as  football  and  baseball  have  been  to  children 
of  a  larger  growth.  Every  day  for  three  or 
four  weeks  the  authors  ruled  supreme  as  a 
game,  and  in  due  time  a  set  of  blank 
cards  were  used  to  manufacture  another 
game  bearing  other  names  (new  ones 

ito  the  children)  and  the  books  ea?h  had 
written. 

lit.  Finally  the  children  began  to  ask, 
^  “Who  was  Charles  Dickens,  and  where 
did  he  live?”  “Who  was  Elizabeth  Bar 
rett  Browning,  and  where  did  she  live 
and  die?”  At  these  questions  mamma 
brought  forth  an  Encyclopa*dia  of  Per- 
l|E  sons  and  Places,  and  read  from  it  short 
■  Uf  sketches  of  the  lives  of  all  the  authors, 
t  Then  Virginia  wrote  some  short  essays 

fand  read  them  to  the  family.  Some¬ 
times  the  Encyclopjedia  failed  to  develop 
such  facts  as  that  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 

.  was  married,  and  then  mamma  would 

be  called  upon  to  explain  matters. 

Finally  one  day  on  a  shopping  expedi- 
tion  another  game  of  authors  was  found, 
and  these  furnished  amusen'cnt  for  a 
Ik  month  or  more.  It  seemed  to  the  chil- 
dren  that  there  ought  to  be  a  game  of 
“Musical  Authors,”  and  another  of  “Mis- 
sionary  Authors,”  but  they  did  not 
succeed  in  hnding  any.  Perhaps  some- 
Series.  body  will  make  these  games  for  the  bene 
lit  of  other  little  whooping-coughers. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  child  first  had  the 
bright  idea  of  varying  the  game  by  making 
the  men  and  women  of  letters  into  paper  dolls, 
but  before  long  sociability  began  to  rule  the 
day.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  would  invite 
William  Dean  Howells  to  dinner,  and  Mark 
Twain  (or  “Samuel  L.  Clemens,"  as  Miriam 
prefers  to  call  him)  and  Charles  Dudley  War¬ 
ner  would  be  of  the  party,  while  across  th^ 


Cl)ilbrcu  at  €)omc 


years,”  the  friend  replied, 
glad  to  get  hold  of  them  once  more.  My 
mother  read  them  over  and  over  again  to  her 
•children,  and  we  never  tired  of  them.” 

“They  were  as  helpful  for  mothers  as  they 
were  for  the  children,”  said  the  lady.  “I  re 
member  well  how  glad  we  were,  when  mother 
read  the  trunk  scene  to  us,  that  our  mother 
was  not  like  Thomas’s  mother.” 

This  bit  of  conversation  came  to  my  ears  one 
afternoon  as  I  sat  waiting  in  the  station  for  a 
train.  “Those  Susy  books!”  How  strange 
that  they  had  for  so  long  passed  out  of  my 
memory,  though  so  many  mothers  had  asked 
me,  “What  books  are  especially  good  to  read  to 
children?”  I  had  read  and  reread  them  to  my 

it  was  the 


mamma. 


own  children  in  the  years  gone  by 
bed  time  reading,  the  good,  helpful  teaching 
that  closed  the  day  and  left  something  whole¬ 
some  for  the  little  minds  to  think  and  dieam 
of.  After  returning  home,  the  books  were 
found  on  a  top  shelf  in  the  librar}'. 

In  the  volume,  “Little  Susy’s  Little  Ser¬ 
vants,”  I  came  upon  the  trunk  scene  the  ladies 
had  spoken  of.  Thomas  had  disobeyed  his 
mother  by  opening  a  trunk  and  taking  candy 
out.  He  had  misrepresented  things  to  Susie 
and  she,  in  trying  to  hold  up  the  heavy  trunk 
lid  for  him,  had  let  it  fall  on  Thomas’s  face. 
His  screams  brought  his  mother  to  the  room, 
and  Thomas  told  her  that  he  and  Susy  were 
playing,  and  she  got  angry  an«l  struck  him 
with  a  stick.  The  mother  scolded  Susy  and 
said:  “I  hope  your  m'>ther  will  give  you  a 
good  whipping.  You  must  be  a  very  naughty 


Frontispiece.  SUSY’S  SIX  BIRTHDAYS.  ad 

But  the  teachings  of  those  little  books  have 
not  grown  old-fashioned.  Mrs.  Love  and  Miss 
Joy,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Ought,  Aunt  Patience,  and 
Miss  Faith,  are  six  teachers  that  are  still  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  giving  the  little  ones  of  the 
present  generation  lessons  that  will  make  them 
wiser  and  better  children,  and  help  them  to 
be  more  like  their  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus 
Christ,  after  they  have  grown  to  be  men  and 
women.  We  were  afraid  these  little  books 
were  out  of  print,  but  we  find  Randolph  still 
publishes  them.  Susan  Teaix  Peurv. 
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THE  PARENTS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

“The  Parents’  Association”  is  the  name  of  a 
society  which  was  organized  last  May  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  better  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  training  of  children.  The 
meeting  of  organization  was  held  in  the  Unit 
ed  Charities  Building,  corner  of  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue  and  Twenty-second  Street.  The  call  for 
the  meeting  was  signed  by  prominent  men  and 
women  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  twen¬ 
ty-seven  States  were  represented.  Among 
the  signers  were  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Gen. 
Wager  Swayne,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.  D.,  Mrs.  Kate  Doug¬ 
las  Wiggin,  the  Rev.  Henry  Randall  White, 
Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Prof.  Joseph 
Rhodes  Buchanan,  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage, 
Hon.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Mrs.  Ella  Dietz 
Clyiiier,  Dr.  William  Tod  Helmuth,  and  about 
one  hundred  .and  fifty  others.  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Rufus  F.  Cow¬ 
ing,  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Bradley,  D.  D. ,  Dr.  William  Tod 
Helmuth,  the  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters,  Presi- 
tlent  Thomas  Hunter,  Hon.  John  A.  Taylor, 
Prof.  S.  S.  Packard,  the  Rev.  Charles  11. 
Eaton,  D.  D. ,  and  Dr.  George  William  Winter- 
burn. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  or¬ 
ganize  local  branches  throughout  the  land, 
as  far  as  this  may  be  possible.  It  is  desired 
to  interest  fathers  in  this  work  as  well  as  oth¬ 
ers.  Toward  this  end  the  following  was 
adopted  as  one  of  the  Articles  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  : 

VI.  As  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
both  heads  of  the  household  in  the  education 
of  the  children  form  a  unit,  the  husband  and 
wife  shall  be  considered  as  one  member,  and 
be  subject  to  only  one  annual  dues.  But  un¬ 
married  persons,  interested  in  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  may  become  members  on  payment 
of  the  regular  fees.  It  is  hoped  through  this 
last  |>rovision  that  teachers  will  avail  them 
selves  of  this  opportunity  to  establish  a  more 
intimate  cooperation  between  themselves  and 
parents  as  a  class. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  print  the 
proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
and  condensed  reports  from  the  local  branch¬ 
es,  anil  such  other  information  as  shall  be  of 
service  to  the  members,  in  “Childhood.”  For 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  organ¬ 
izing  local  branches,  address  the  General  Sec¬ 
retary,  Dr.  George  William  Winterburn,  No. 
‘330  West  li>3nd  Street,  New  York. 

TIIK  FORTY  AMKBICAN  IMMOBTALH. 

A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  read 
The  Evangelist  took  part  in  the  Round  Table’s  j 
decision  about  the  I'orty  American  Immortals.  | 
The  Table  was  asked  by  an  eminent  author 
to  name  the  forty  greatest  Americans  whose 
careers  have  been  (completed  by  death.  The  | 
number  forty  was  selected  in  imitation  of  the  j 
French  Academy.  No  (iondition  was  made 
about  the  character  of  the  deed  or  deeds  that  j 
may  have  conferred  the  fame.  Here  they  are,  j 
with  the  votes  received  by  each  : 

Georee  Washington  8294  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  4482 

Abraham  I.incmn  8282  William  C.  Bryant  4440 

Ulya-es  S.  Grant  80t2  .Tohn  AHams  4.888 

Benjamin  Frankiln  7968  Philip  H.  Sherlilan  4260 

Daniel  Webster  7932  (b  rus  W.  Field  4230 

Thomas  .IislTcrson  7608  .Fames  Rns«ell  l.owell  4128 

Henry  <3sy  7530  Rniiert  E.  Lee  4018 

Henry  VV.  Longfellow  7M2  .Ftihn  C.  C*'honn  3990  , 

William  T.  .Sherman  6840  .Fames  (}.  Blame  3942  | 

Ftohert  Fulton  6742  Eli  Whirney  -'901 

Samuel  F.  H.  \for8e  67:^  n,i.eM  fJ.  Farracnt  3846 

.FohnG.  Whittier  6S22  Winfield  Scott  3786! 

Wasoington  Irvini  6180  George  BaT!crcf‘  ■BJH 

Patrick  Henry  .5946  Oliver  H«zaril  Perry  3180; 

Alexander  Hamilton  5.514  Oharles  Sumner  2892  , 

Ralph  W  Emerson  .5190  Noah  Webtser  98s6  ' 

Horaee  Greeley  5148  John  Hancock  27941, 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  4944  Edwin  Bootli  2706  i 

Andrew  .Tackaon  4.554  J.  Fenltr.ore  Copper  2824] 

.lames  A.  Garfield  4530  John  Quincy  Adams  2568. 

Almost  every  name  in  American  history,  | 
incluiling  Benedict  Arnold.  Guiteau,  Mother  I 
Goose,  Pocahontas,  ami  Sitting  Bull,  received  i 
votes.  The  ten  who  just  missed  a  place  on  I 
the  list  were,  in  the  order  named,  Peter  j 
Cooper.  James  Monroe,  James  Madison,  Louisa  ■ 


M.  Alcott,  Elias  Howe,  “Stonewall"  Jackson, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Samuel  Adams,  Nathan  Hale, 
and  Zachary  Taylor. 

The  contestant  who  came  nearest  to  men¬ 
tioning  all  the  names  on  this  list,  was  Laura 
May  Northrop,  aged  fourteen,  who  lives  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  She  named  thirty  five 
of  the  men  on  the  standard  list.  She  there¬ 
fore  wins  the  first  prize  of  §.’50. 

Four  contestants  named  thirty-four  men  on 
the  standard  list,  and  of  them  Henry  Loomis, 
who  lives  in  Michigan,  gave  them  nearest  in 
order  as  found  on  the  standard  list.  He  is 
therefore  given  the  second  prize  of  §10.  The 
contestant  whose  list  is  next  in  order,  is 
Gussie  Phillips,  who  lives  in  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota.  We  award  her  the  third  prize  of  §5. 
The  other  two  whose  lists  contain  thirty  four 
names  found  on  the  standard,  are  Howard 
Pierce  of  Ohio  and  Cora  A  Curtis  of  Vermont. 
Each  is  awarded  §1.  and  the  number  of  prizes 
offered  is  increased  from  nine  to  fourteen,  in 
order  to  include  all  who  named  thirty-three 
of  the  standard  forty. 

THK  GLHE.ST  DRESSMAKKK’N  BILL  IX  THE 
WOKLIL 

Egypt  has  been  called  the  “  land  of  surprises.  ” 
Year  after  year  the  explorers  in  the  Nile  land 
bring  to  light  some  new  and  startling  examples 
of  art,  revealing  to  us  the  astonishing  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  early  civilization  of  the  Egyptians. 
Egypt  has  now  a  rival  in  the  sister  civilization 
of  ancient  Chaldea.  Although  in  art  Chaldea 
is  far  behind  the  land  of  the  Nile,  especially 
in  the  art  of  {tainting,  the  restoration  of  the 
early  civilization  and  the  perfect  picture  which 
we  can  form  of  the  life  and  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  people,  is  almost  as  complete  as 
that  which  we  can  restore  of  Egypt  in  the 
Pyramid  age.  The  startling  feature  of  the 
discoveries  resulting  from  the  decipherment 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  been  the 
numerous  details  of  popular  life  which  are 
accessible  to  us.  The  little  clay  tablets  not 
only  contain  the  record  of  kings  and  princes, 
but  even  of  the  poorest  of  the  people,  slaves 
and  beggars.  In  so  gre.at  a  literary  land  as 
Chaldea,  every  transaction,  no  matter  how 
small,  was  recorded  in  writing,  and  thus  we 
have  many  details  of  transactions  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  forever  lost. 

Among  the  documents  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  is  a  tablet  which  may  be  well  called 
“the  oldest  dressmaker’s  bill  in  the  world. ” 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Babylonian  kings  to 
present  to  the  temple  sets  of  robes  for  the  use 
of  the  priests  and  priestesses.  This  was  usual¬ 
ly  done  every  year,  and  we  have  many  of  these 
lists  in  the  British  Museum.  The  oldest  hither¬ 
to  known  has  been  that  of  a  king,  about  1450 
B.  C.  There  are  several  of  a  later  period,  but 
the  document  before  us  is  far  older  than  any 
yet  found.  The  tablet,  which  is  of  limestone, 
was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  in 
the  city  of  Nipur,  in  Southern  Chaldea.  This 
temple  was  dedicated  to  the  ghost  god,  and 
had  a  very  large  priesthood  attached  to  it. 
From  the  style  of  the  writing,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  archaic,  and  from  the  curious  system 
of  numerals  employed,  the  tablet  cannot  be  of 
later  date  than  3800  B.  C.  It  contains  a  list 
of  ninety-two  vestments  which  were  presented  j 
to  the  temple  by  the  king.  The  name  of  the 
king  is,  unfortunately,  not  given.  The  end  of 
the  tablet  reads;  “In  all,  ninety-two  pure  vest¬ 
ments,  the  bill  (list)  of  the  temple  for  the 
priests  this  year."  Many  of  the  words  are  un¬ 
known  to  us,  as  they  are,  no  doubt,  many  of 
them  technical  terms  employed  by  the  modistes 
of  the  period.  Some  of  the  lines,  however,  are 
of  particular  interest— those  that  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  deciphered.  Among  the  items  are 
“twelve  white  robes  of  the  temple,  eight  robes 
of  the  house  of  his  lady,  ten  collars  of  the 
house  of  his  lady,  ten  pure  gold  collars,  two 
white  robes.”  One  item  of  especial  interest 
occurs  near  the  end :  “  Four  scented  robes.  ” 
This  reminds  us  of  the  passage  in  Psalm  xlv,, 
speaking  of  the  robes  redolent  of  “ntyrrh  and 
aloes  and  cassia.  ”  It  was.  no  doubt,  the  cus-  j 
tom  in  Babylonia  to  perfume  the  robes,  as  it  is  j 
to  this  day  in  Persia  and  India.  Another  item 
is  also  illustrative  of  Eastern  life:  “Two  wind¬ 
ers.”  probably  scarfs  used  for  binding  round 
the  waist. 

This  document  has  likewise  an  additional 
value  in  showing  us  the  great  development 
which  bad  taken  place  in  the  textile  arts  in 
Chaldea  even  at  this  early  period.  The  dec¬ 
orations  on  the  statues  of  Judea  (B.  C  3800).  i 
the  embroidered  fringes,  show  that  the  skill ! 
of  the  weaver  and  the  embroiderer  were  far  j 
advanced  :  and  it  is  a  curious  feature  to  notice 


that  nearly  all  the  attempts  at  decorative  work 
in  early  Chaldea  are  in  patterns  which  are  de¬ 
rived  from  textile  designs. — Mr.  Boscawen  in 
London  Queen. 

THE  REAL  DAVID  CROCKETT. 

Mrs.  Ibbie  Gordon  of  Clarksville,  Texas,  who 
was  born  in  1805,  was  once  introduced  to 
David  Crockett.  Describing  the  incident,  she 
says:  “It  was  in  the  winter  of  1834,  not  long 
after  Crockett  had  been  defeated  for  Congress 
in  Tennessee  We  heard  that  Crockett  had 
crossed  Red  River,  and  fearing  that  he  might 
not  come  through  Clarksville,  but  keep  on  the 
old  Trammell  trail,  we  intended  to  meet  him. 
Jane  Latimer,  then  a  girl  of  eighteen,  rode 
behind  me,  and  Betsy  Latimer  followed  on  a 
pony.  We  overtook  Crockett  and  his  party  at 
the  house  of  Edward  Dean,  about  four  miles 
from  Clarksville.  It  was  early  in  the  morning, 
and  when  Mrs.  Deen  saw  us  she  said :  ‘  Mrs. 
Clark,  what  in  the  name  of  God  brings  you 
here  at  this  time  of  the  day?’  ‘My  horse 
brought  me.’  I  answered,  and  then  I  told  her 
I  wanted  some  breakfast.  We  went  into  the 
house,  and  a  friend,  who  had  known  Crockett 
in  Tennessee,  introduced  us.  Crockett  was 
dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  as  a  back¬ 
woodsman.  He  did  not  wear  a  coonskin  cap. 
It  has  always  disgusted  me  to  read  these  ac¬ 
counts  of  Crockett  that  characterize  him  as  an 
ignorant  backwoodsman.  Neither  in  dress, 
conversation,  nor  bearing  could  he  have  created 
the  impression  that  he  was  ignorant  or  un¬ 
couth.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  practical  in¬ 
formation  and  was  dignified  and  entertaining. 
His  language  was  about  as  good  as  any  we 
hear  nowadays.” — Galveston  News. 

BEYOND  THE  REACH  OF  SCIENCE. 

High  as  a  man  is  placed  above  the  creatures 
around  him,  there  is  a  higher  and  far  more 
exalted  position  within  his  view  :  and  the  ways 
are  infinite  in  which  he  occupies  his  thoughts 
the  fears,  or  hopes,  or  expectations  of  a  future 
life.  I  believe  that  the  truth  of  the  future 
cannot  be  brought  to  his  knowledge  by  any 
exertion  of  his  mental  powers,  however  exalted 
they  may  be  ;  that  it  is  made  known  to  him  by 
other  teaching  than  his  own,  and  is  received 
through  simple  belief  of  the  testimony  given. 
Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  self- 
education  I  am  about  to  commend  in  respect 
of  the  things  of  this  life,  extends  to  any  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  hope  set  before  us,  as  if  man 
by  reasoning  could  find  out  God.  It  M  ould  be 
improper  here  to  enter  upon  this  subject  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  claim  an  absolute  distinction 
between  religious  and  ordinar>’  belief.  I  shall 
be  reproached  M’ith  the  weakness  of  refusing 
to  apply  those  mental  operations  M  bicb  I  think 
good  in  respect  of  high  things  to  the  very 
highest.  I  am  content  to  bear  the  re¬ 
proach.  Yet  even  in  earthly  matters.  I  believe 
that  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  M’orld  are  clearly  seen,  being  under 
stood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead  ;  and  I  have  never 
seen  ‘‘anything  incompatible  betM-een  these 
things  of  man  which  can  he  known  by  the 
spirit  of  man  M-hich  is  M-jthin  him.  and  those 
higher  things  concerning  his  future  M-hich  he 
cannot  know  by  that  spirit. — Prof.  Faraday. 

Electrical  Notes, 

A  new  storage  battery  street  railway  has 
been  inaugurated  in  Paris,  running  from  the 
Bastile  to  the  suburbs. 

An  enterprise  is  on  foot  to  connect  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  by  a  trolley  line.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  line  will  extend  to  Trenton,  and  the 
line  projected  to  Trenton  will  be  consolidated 
with  it.  Electric  power  plants  are  to  be  con¬ 
structed  at  Elizabeth,  Bound  Brook.  Trenton, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  points. 

It  is  said  that  experiments  are  being  made 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  in  M-hich  porroises 
are  attracted  by  means  of  the  electric  light, 
and.  after  being  surrounded  by  a  net,  are 
killed  by  exploding  dynamite  in  the  water.  In 
a  recent  experiment  every  one  of  the  porpoises 
in  the  net  were  killed. 

The  Syracuse,  (N.  Y.)  Storage  Battery  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  street  car  propelled  by  storage  bat¬ 
teries  running  to  Oneida.  The  total  run  on 
one  charge  of  the  batteries  was  125  miles. 
The  car,  it  is  said,  makes  daily  from  t4  to  90 
miles  without  a  break  in  the  service.  The  135 
mile  run  M-as  made  on  a  seven  hour  charge. 
There  are  96  cells  used  in  the  car.  The  motor 
is  a  single  30  horse  power,  and  is  wound  for 
190  volts.  The  car  is  also  lighted  from  storage 
cells. 


so 
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“  FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  SKIRMISH  LINE.” 

[We  give  some  further  extracts  from  this  notable 
volume  by  Dr.  Sherwood.  How  a  church  of  a  few 
members,  and  without  even  a  house  of  worship, 
l}ecame  strong  and  a  center  of  every  good  influence 
and  enterprise,  is  thus  related  by  him.]— Ed.  Ev. 

In  May  of  1842  I  was  invited  by  the  Rev, 
Wm.  Beecher,  who  was  pastor  at  Batavia,  N. 
Y".,  to  come  to  his  assistance  for  a  week  or 
more.  In  going  to  Batavia  I  passed  through 
Careyville,  a  town  on  an  old  Indian  reservation, 
six  miles  north  of  Batavia.  At  Caryville  we 
bad  a  small  Presbyterian  church  which  was 
then  supplied  by  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 
Rev.  T.  Darling.  Being  weary  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  ride  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  Brother  Dar¬ 
ling  for  a  little  rest.  On  knocking  at  bis  door 
he  opened  it  with  the  salutation,  “God  bless 
you.  Brother  Sherwood.  I  believe  the  Lord 
has  sent  you  here."  I  told  him  why  I  was 
there  “Will  you  preach  for  us  on  your  re¬ 
turn!;”  he  asked.  I  replied  that  I  would  try 
to  arrange  so  to  do.  On  completing  my  stay 
at  Batavia  I  informed  Brother  Darling  that  I 
would  preach  for  him  on  the  next  evening.  I 
found  their  place  of  meeting  was  a  dining¬ 
room  that  would  accommodate  fifty  persons. 
They  had  meeting  there  night  after  night  for 
six  weeks  for  prayer.  The  room  was  well  > 
tilled.  Before  I  was  through  with  my  sermon 
I  was  impressed  that  some  one  had  a  work  to 
do  there.  As  I  was  about  closing  my  sermon. 
Brother  Darling  came  and  asked  if  I  could 
stop  and  give  them  another  sermon.  I  con¬ 
sented,  remained,  and  preached  with  increas 
ing  interest.  As  I  was  closing,  Mr.  Darling  i 
came  again  and  said,  “Can  you  not  stay  and  ! 
preach  on  the  Sabbath,  and  let  me  go  and  ! 
supi)ly  your  appointment.”  By  this  time  I  felt  i 
that  God  had  opened  a  door  for  me  to  enter  i 
into  a  good  work.  I  consented  to  make  the  ex¬ 
change.  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  the  school-  1 
house  could  be  used.  Saturday  night  we  had  j 
a  good  audience.  Sabbath  morning  the  ladies  | 
filled  the  school-house,  leaving  the  gentlemen  ; 
to  do  the  best  they  could.  The  attendance  at ' 
night  was  larger  than  in  the  morning. 

What  to  do  for  room  to  accommodate  the  | 
people  was  the  question  on  Monday  morning.  ! 
I  did  not  wait  for  Brother  Darling  to  return. 

I  called  together  some  of  the  leading  men  to 
decide  what  to  do.  There  was  a  large  build-  | 
ing,  100x40  feet,  just  finished  for  Col.  Carey, 
the  patron  of  the  town.  The  lower  story  had 
been  finished  as  one  room.  Mr.  Carey  was 
waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen, 
who  asked  for  that  room  for  the  meeting. 
The  request  was  granted.  The  next  thing  was 
seating  the  room.  That  was  provided  for.  and 
a  meeting  was  announced  at  the  hall  for  Mon-  { 
day  night.  The  congregation  increased  every  ! 
night,  and  they  increased  the  seating,  until  | 
the  hall  floor  was  filled  with  seats  and  the  I 
seats  were  filled  with  the  people.  On  Sabbath 
days  this  large  building  was  surrounded  by 
buggies  and  carriages  full  of  people  that  could 
not  get  seats  in  the  hall. 

Brother  Darling  gave  up  the  meeting  to  me. 
After  the  sermon  at  night  I  invited  forward 
any  one  who  felt  his  need  of  pardon  for  sin. 
There  were  often  twenty -five  that  came  under  j 
this  invitation,  sometimes  fifty  and  even  more.  I 
Converts  began  their  testimony  for  Christ.  I 
The  work  deepened  and  widened,  conviction  ! 
took  hold  of  all  classes.  Farmers  would  work 
up  to  their  dinner  hour,  and  be  at  the  two 
o’clock  meeting,  take  their  rest  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  return  home,  work  between  meetings, 
and  be  out  again  at  night.  Thus  we  worked 
on  from  the  last  week  in  May  until  after  the 
4th  of  July,  when  it  seemed  I  could  not  re-  ; 
main  any  longer.  I  announced  my  closing  ser-  j 
mon.  We  had  out  a  large  congregation.  I 
preached  to  the  converts.  As  I  was  about 
closing,  there  came  up  a  pour- down  shower, 
and  no  one  wanted  to  leave.  I  spoke  to  those 
who  knew  their  duty  and  had  not  done  it.  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  asked  those 
who  knew  their  duty  and  had  not  done  it,  but 
would  then  begin,  to  arise.  Col.  Carey  arose, 
and  w’ith  him  some  fifteen  others  who  bad 
been  hiding  behind  Col.  Carey.  This  action 
of  Col.  Carey  and  his  associates  brought  me 
into  new  straits.  I  paused  and  asked  wisdom 
from  above.  This  plan  was  suggested :  leave 
the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  Colonel  and  his  associates  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  congregation  who  have  not  taken  a 
stand  for  Christ ;  ask  of  these  what  they  want. 
So  I  put  tbe  matter  in  this  form:  “I  shall 
leave  the  question  of  the  continunance  of  these 
services  to  those  who  have  this  night  risen, 
and  all  in  the  congregation  who  have  not  pro 
fessed  Christ.  If  you  desire  these  meetings 


continued,  such  will  now  manifest  it  by  aris¬ 
ing.”  One  hundred  arose.  I  then  said:  “The  I 
future  meetings  are  for  those  who  have  risen  I 
here  to-night,  and  I  shall  ex|>ect  your  faithful 
attendance  and  that  you  will  use  your  influ-  i 
ence  to  bring  others  here.  ”  I  appointed  meet¬ 
ings  for  next  day  and  night. 

Col.  Carey  came  right  out  and  took  his  stand 
for  Christ,  went  to  work,  providing  clothing 
for  some  poor  families,  which  the  ladies  made 
up,  and  these  families  commenced  attending 
meetings.  The  Colonel  asked  me  to  go  with 
him  and  visit  a  family  in  which  the  parents 
were  at  variance.  He  brought  them  together 
and  begged  them  for  ther  children’s  sake  to 
love  each  other  and  to  live  as  a  family  ought 
to.  I  proposed  a  season  of  prayer,  and  I  led  ' 
and  the  Colonel  followed.  The  parties  wept  i 
on  their  knees,  got  up,  and  confessed  to  each 
other  and  he.aled  all  manner  of  differences.  I 
worked  on  four  weeks  longer,  up  into  the 
month  of  August.  We  reached  out  into  the 
country  north  and  south,  gathered  the  peojile 
at  the  school-house  and  in  the  groves  and 
preached  to  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection. 
All  classes  were  reached,  believed  and  con¬ 
fessed  the  Saviour.  Before  I  left.  Col.  Carey 
offered  the  Presbyterian  church  a  lot  for  a 
meeting-house,  and  started  a  subscription  with 
SIOO.  $2,000  were  raised  to  build  a  church. 
Seventy  persons  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  fifty  with  the  Methodist,  and  thirty- 
five  with  the  Free  Will  Baptist.  Over  200  pro¬ 
fessed  conversion  at  our  meetings.  Many  were 
converted  who  came  from  adjoining  towns.  I 
saw  the  fruits  of  those  meetings  years  after¬ 
ward  in  Michigan.  An  elder  from  an  adjoin 
ing  town  told  me  that  for  years  after  they  had 
persons  offer  themselves  for  membership,  and 
on  asking  when  and  where  they  received  their 
first  religious  impressions,  they  replied :  “At 
the  Careyville  meeting  when  they  met  in  the 
hall.”  An  academy  was  soon  organized  in  the 
building  where  the  meetings  were  held.  Col. 
Carey  left  money  as  an  endowment  for  the 
school  at  his  death.  The  church  was  built 
the  next  season,  and  I  was  asked  to  go  over 
and  dedicate  it,  which  I  did. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

5.a  FIFTH  AVENUE. 

January  24th,  after  the  opening  exercises, 
Mrs.  Beers  showed  the  ladies  a  specimen 
diploma  of  the  Faith  Hubbard  School  in 
Hamadan,  and  Mrs.  Riesch  read  Miss  Lein- 
bach’s  report  of  the  work  done  for  women  in 
that  city  during  the  past  year.  She  writes : 

We  have  been  cheered  as  week  by  week 
scores  of  Mohammedan  women  find  their  way 
into  the  prayer-meeting.  Many  wander  in  out 
of  mere  curiosity.  They  desire  to  see  the  for¬ 
eigners  and  their  home,  and  frequently  they 
are  attracted  by  the  music.  How  often  has 
some  hymn  opened  the  way  for  telling  the  old, 
old  story  I 

While  the  meeting  on  Friday  afternoon  is 
intended  more  especially  for  our  American 
women,  the  audience  is  frequently  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Mussulmans  who  usually 
are  well  behaved  and  listen  quietly,  while 
Mrs.  Hawkes  or  Miss  Montgomery  gives  them 
a  talk  on  tbe  Sunday-school  lesson  of  the  I 
week.  Many  of  the  prayers  are  in  Persian,  as  i 
tbe  women  are  reached  through  every  part  of 
the  service. 

I  The  prayer-meeting  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
has  been  again  taken  up  by  Mrs.  Hawkes  and 
Miss  Montgomery,  and  often  the  women  who 
attend,  together  with  the  pupils,  crowd  the 
room  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

But  our  best  opportunity  is  when  they  come 
j  into  our  own  home.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
j  without  bringing  some  one  within  our  walls. 

:  and  many  of  the  callers  are  from  distant  vil¬ 
lages.  Saturday  we  may  look  for  the  Jewish 
I  women,  who  usually  come  by  the  dozen.  They 
j  not  only  receive  the  customarj’  cup  of  tea,  but 
1  they  hear  what  their  Scriptures  have  to  say 
j  about  our  Saviour  as  their  Messiah  and 
I  Saviour,  too.  We  are  most  cordially  received 
in  the  homes  of  all  classes,  and  uusally  call  on 
the  Armenians  several  times  in  tbe  year. 

Both  Mrs.  Hawkes  and  Miss  Montgomery 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  give  lessons  in  Eng- 
I  lish  in  homes  where  the  inmates  could  scarce- 
j  ly  have  been  reached  in  any  other  way. 

A  man  coming  from  a  village  recently  vis¬ 
ited  by  Mrs.  Hawkes,  said,  Had  she  remained 
I  ten  days  longer,  there  would  have  been  a  re¬ 
bellion  among  the  women  against  polygamy 
which  the  men  would  not  have  been  able  to 
resist. 

I  -While  we  may  have  no  figures  to  give  of 
i  souls  we  know  brought  to  Christ,  yet  the 


seed  has  been  sown  and  we  may  expect  that 
He  who  sends  forth  the  sower  will  water  that 
seed  and  make  it  bring  forth  to  the  glory  of 
His  name. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Wood  read  a  letter  from  an  ear¬ 
nest  home  worker,  who  sends  money  for  two 
calendars,  and  asks  to  have  the  money  used 
for  the  Mosul  Fund,  which  grows  so  slowly, 
if  there  are  no  calendars  issued  this  year. 
She  speaks  of  giving  more  than  usual  on  ac¬ 
count  of  “hard  times,”  and  thinks  that  others 
will  want  to  do  the  same.  This  is  a  thought 
for  those  who  economize  first  on  missionary 
contributions,  and  encouragement  for  those 
who  are  anxious  about  the  treasury. 

A  sentence  from  Mrs.  Bishop’s  book  on  Per¬ 
sia,  commending  the  Hamadan  missionaries 
was  quoted  by  Miss  Ellen  Parsons. 

Mrs.  Morse  read  a  letter  from  Cai)t.  Peter 
Menkel  of  the  “Nassau”  in  reply  to  one  from 
the  Secretary  of  .a  Boys’  Society,  which  has  a 
share  in  the  vessel.  The  variety  of  questions 
asked  showed  that  the  society  was  interested 
in  all  phases  of  the  work.  Climate,  geogra¬ 
phy,  diseases,  natural  products,  and  language, 
were  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  wanted,  and  the  society  must  have 
been  gratified  by  the  response. 

A  photograph  sent  by  Mrs  Youngman  of 
Tokyo,  in  which  were  some  of  the  babies  for 
whom  she  is  caring,  was  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Dennis,  and  Miss  Ellen  Parsons  told  how 
warmly  both  Miss  Gardner  and  Mrs.  McNair 
have  spoken  of  the  value  of  the  Bible  instruc¬ 
tion  given  by  Miss  Y'oungman. 

Several  of  the  ladies  mentioned  the  pleasure 
it  had  been  to  them  to  see  and  hear  Miss 
Gardner.  Even  in  this  period  of  rest  she  has 
spoken  a  word  for  Christ  at  every  opportunity, 
and  has  left  such  jdeasant  impressions  where - 
ever  she  has  staye<l. 

Miss  Denny  learned  from  Miss  Gardner  that 
a  Bible  dictionary  would  be  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  Tokyo  work,  and  a  few  days  later  five 
dollars,  sent  from  a  friend  in  Italy  to  be  used 
for  books  or  some  special  needs,  was  appropri¬ 
ated  in  this  way.  “Before  they  call  I  will  an¬ 
swer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will 
hear.  ” 

Mrs.  Dennis  remembered  all  the  interests 
which  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  closing 
prayer.  _ 

January  Slst:  As  Mrs.  Beers  read  John  x. , 
the  thoughts  of  those  present  were  turned  to 
the  “other  sheep  not  of  this  fold,”  who  in 
distant  lands  are  day  by  day  learning  to  know 
the  Good  Shepherd  and  to  follow  Him. 

Mrs.  Morse  read  the  report  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Newton  of  Lodiana,  India,  written  December 
I  27,  1898,  and  Miss  Hawley  read  a  letter  from 
i  Dr.  Harris  of  Tripoli.  Mrs.  Newton  speaks  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  Christian  teachers  for 
the  schools  in  Lodiana.  Dr.  Harris  sent  leaves 
from  his  journal,  giving  a  running  account  of 
his  medical  work  in  Syria.  Chronic  cases  re¬ 
sulting  from  bad  living,  quacks,  vermin,  and 
filth,  trying  the  patience  and  Christian  forti¬ 
tude  of  the  physician,  as  well  as  many  surgi¬ 
cal  cases,  were  touched  upon.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  sheiks  of  the  Syrian  desert 
brought  his  son  to  Dr.  Harris  to  have  a  bullet 
extracted,  and  when  this  was  successfully 
done,  kissed  the  doctor’s  hand.  This  was 
unusual  tribute  from  a  man  who  exacts  such 
]  homage  from  hundreds  of  Arabs.  The  Gos-* 
pel  was  preached  to  father  and  son.  The 
Turkish  Government  does  not  seem  to  fear 
the  result  of  medical  work,  and  nothing  can 
prevent  the  doctors  from  speaking  of  Christ 
to  their  patients. 

Miss  Ellen  Parsons  read  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
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Lowrie,  describing  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Atterbury  and  their  baby  in 
Peking. 

Two  publications  of  general  interest  were 
mentioned  in  the  meeting.  One  was  a  book 
giving  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  proper 
names,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
are  to  give  “map  talks,”  or  read  letters  in 
their  own  meetings,  and  the  other  was  Dr. 
Ellinwood’s  reply  to  the  article  in  The  World, 
attacking  the  Persian  missions.  The  latter 
may  be  had  free  at  the  Mission  House,  and 
should  be  read  and  circulated  by  those  who 
are  anxious  that  the  truth  should  be  known  in 
regard  to  these  things.  The  original  article 
is  full  of  Oriental  deceit,  but  cannot  hurt 
those  who  take  pains  to  inform  themselves. 
One  lady  in  the  meeting  said  that  she  had 
been  in  Persia  and  had  seen  the  “palace” 
referred  to,  and  that  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins 
unfit  to  live  in. 

Mrs.  Reisch  prayed  in  closing  that  God 
would  guard  and  protect  His  work. 

FOREIGN. 

The  Transcaucasus  Railway,  as  the  line 
which  connects  the  Caspian  with  the  Black 
Sea  is  called,  has  the  Russian  oil  region  at  its 
Caspian  terminus,  and  petroleum  forms  a  large 
part  of  its  traffic.  The  road  has  very  steep 
grades  and  a  single  track,  and  the  petroleum 
production  is  increasing  so  fast  that  there  is 
talk  of  laying  a  pipe  line  to  carry  it  to  the 
Black  Sea;  but  the  railroad  authorities  advo 
cate  laying  a  second  track  instead.  The  oil 
men  complain  of  over-production,  the  output 
of  illuminating  oil  from  this  region  having 
been  about  340,0()0,OUO  gallons  in  1890,  371,000,- 
000  in  1891,  and  393,000,000  in  1893.  Russia 
consumed  only  about  one-third  of  last  year’s 
production,  and  the  remainder  had  to  meet 
American  competition.  Outside  of  Russia, 
India  is  the  principal  consumer  of  Russian 
petroleum,  taking  about  73,000,000  gallons  in 


1892,  while  England  took  33,000,000,  Austria 
31,000,000,  and  other  European  countries  54,- 
000,000. 

Resemblances. — Dr.  Dunlop  Moore  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  very  remarkable  resemblances 
between  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ceremonies  practiced,  on  the 
other,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Dr. 
Moore  himself  was  a  resident  of  India,  and  he 
noted  the  following  parallels :  Both  systems 
foster  asceticism,  and  agree  in  proclaiming  the 
meritoriousness  of  voluntary  poverty  and  celib¬ 
acy.  Both  have  monks  and  hermits,  devotees 
dwelling  in  monasteries  and  in  deserts.  Beg¬ 
ging  Brahmans  may  be  compared  to  mendi¬ 
cant  friars.  Both  concur  in  saying  prayers 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  in  the  use  of  beads, 
which  they  count  in  performing  their  invoca¬ 
tions.  To  the  common  people  of  both  re¬ 
ligions  the  reading  of  their  Scriptures  is  for¬ 
bidden.  Hindus  have  their  purgatories,  and 
their  .shruddha,  or  service  for  the  rejiose  and 
happiness  of  the  dead.  Their  temples  are 
lighted  up  in  day  time  like  Roman  churches; 
and  as  the  Roman  priest  rings  a  bell  during 
mass,  so  does  the  Brahman  during  worship  in 
his  temple.  Works  of  supererogation  are  rec¬ 
ognized  alike  in  the  Roman  and  Hindu  sys¬ 
tems.  In  both  a  low  standard  of  piety  may 
suffice  for  persons  engaged  in  business,  while 
a  higher  is  proposed  to  a  select  few  taken  from 
the  common  mass.  Hindus  know  the  use  of 
pious  frauds,  and  have  their  miracles  wrought 
by  holy  men  and  by  images.  They,  too,  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  ojms  operatum,  or  the  merit 
of  a  religious  act  apart  from  the  disposition  of 
the  worshipper.  The  alleged  powers  of  the 
priest  to  make  a  Christ  of  a  wafer  by  saying 
hoc  eat  cvrpiiit  meum,  resembles  the  Brahman’s 
claim  by  the  use  of  viuntras  to  endow  a  block 
of  stone  with  an  animating  divinity.  Pilgrims, 
who  travel  on  their  bare  knees  on  rough 
stones,  or  who  walk  with  peas  or  gravel  in  the 
inside  of  their  shoes  or  brogues,  as  a  penance, 
are  imitators  of  self- torturing  Hindus,  who 
will  perform  painful  journeys  to  distant 
shrines,  by  dragging  their  bodies  flat  along 
the  ground.  While  professed  thieves  and 
thugs  in  India  jiay  their  devotion  assiduously 


to  the  goddess  Kali,  and  make  her  their 
tutelary  deity,  Italian  banditti  and  pirates 
have  been  known  to  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  have  vowed 
to  her  a  part  of  their  plunder.  The  latter 
point  of  resemblance  however  it  is  unfair  to 
trace  to  religion.  Not  religion  but  supersti¬ 
tion  is  the  motive  of  both  acts.  The  Romish 
Church  in  no  sense  countenances  the  doings  of 
banditti. 

The  Norwegian  Ministry  has  received  a 
communication  from  Baron  Toll  of  Russia  to 
the  effect  that  Dr.  Nansen’s  Arctic  expedition 
had  not  put  into  Olenek  up  to  Oct.  25.  In  re¬ 
ply,  the  Ministry'  informed  the  Baron  that  the 
latest  news  from  Dr.  Nansen  was  contained  in 
a  letter  from  the  Jugor  Straits,  dated  Aug.  3. 
!n  this  the  explorer  said  expressly  that  if  the 
thirty-four  dogs  which  he  had  taken  on  board 
there  proved  to  be  serviceable,  he  should  not 
call  at  Olenek  for  the  reserve  of  dogs  collected 
there.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ice  continued  favorable  and  that 
Dr.  Nansen  has  sailed  on  a  northeasterly 
course,  finding  it  unnecessary  to  go  so  far 
east  as  the  New  Siberia  Islands  or  to  put  in  to 
Olenek.  Authentic  news  of  the  expedition  is 
therefore  not  to  be  looked  for  until  Capt.  Wig¬ 
gins,  on  his  return  next  year  from  the  Yene- 
sei,  calls  at  Port  Dickson  Harbor,  where  the 
Nansen  expedition  is  expected  to  touch. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Shawe  Thackeray,  widow  of 
the  novelist,  died  of  apoplexy  on  Jan.  11th  at 
Aden  liodge,  Leigh,  England,  a  private  asy¬ 
lum  where  she  had  been  living  for  more  than 
forty  y’ears.  Thackeray  married  in  1836,  and 
the  first  years  of  his  home  life  were,  in  spite 
of  poverty,  extremely  happy.  But  in  1840, 
following  the  birth  of  her  third  child  (Mrs. 
Leslie  Stephen),  Mrs.  Thackeray  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  illness  from  which  she  recovered 
physically',  but  with  her  mind  hopelessly  shat¬ 
tered.  Mr.  Thackeray  watched  over  her  with 
tender  care,  but  after  a  year’s  travel  on  the 
Continent,  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  a 
parting  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  sor¬ 
row  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Thackeray  had  been  in 
bodily  health  and  apparently  happy  all  these 
years,  but  her  mind  never  recovered  its  balance. 
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NEBRASKA..': 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The  Rev.  A.  A.  Kiehleof  Cal¬ 
vary  Church  has  formed  a  new  society  of 
men,  with  a  view  to  employ  them  in  every 
good  work  of  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  practica¬ 
ble.  The  officers  and  committees  being  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  first  regular  meeting  w'as  held 
after  the  evening  service  February  4th. 

Oshkosh.  — The  Rev.  Lowell  C.  Smith  is 
preaching  in  a  comfortable  hall  while  the 
work  on  the  new  church  is  progressing.  Jan¬ 
uary  11th  the  attendance  upon  the  services 
was  large,  and  the  Sabbath -school  the  largest 
ever  assembled. 

Waukesha. — The  funeral  of  the  late  Nathan¬ 
iel  Ells  was  held  in  the  church  January  25th, 
the  pastor  officiating.  He  was  a  beloved  mem¬ 
ber  and  highly  respected  in  the  community. 
The  lecture  of  President  Coulter  of  Lake  Forest 
University  greatly  pleased  the  students  of 
Carroll  College  and  the  people  of  Waukesha. 
The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed 
by  a  meeting  in  the  chapel,  with  addresses  by 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  (i.  Blue,  Father  Camp, 
and  others.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Alex.  John¬ 
son  led  the  meeting. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Floating  Chapel,  (I.  R.  B.  Arnold, 
master)  was  at  the  city  of  Canton,  Ky. ,  for  a 
week  or  more  during  early  January,  and  good 
service  was  done,  especially  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  James  H.  Lackey,  M.  D.,  states 
that  large  numbers  have  attended  every  night, 
and  that  many  converts  have  been  made.  He 
adds:  “Mr.  Arnold  is  a  pleasing,  instructive 
lecturer,  and  his  calcium  light  pictures  are 
superb.  He  has  a  6ne  quartet  of  male  singers 
who  add  much  to  the  success  of  the  w'ork. 
His  large  boat  (30  by  110  feet)  seats  about  500 
people  and  is  towed  from  city  to  city  free  of 
charge  by  the  “Ryman  Line”  of  steamers. 
Mr.  Arnold  intends  pushing  the  prohibition 
work  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in 
every  city  and  village  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  making  his  headquarters  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Any  of  our  readers  so  disposed,  would 
do  well  to  send  him  any  suitable  literature 
for  his  work,  that  they  may  be  able  to  spare. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hanimand  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  daily  meetings  in  St.  Louis 
last  week,  the  attendance  being  good.  The 
Globe  Democrat  of  Tuesday  says :  There  is  no 
abatement  of  the  interest  in  the  Hammond 
meeting,  but  new  faces  are  added  to  the  con¬ 
gregations  which  assemble  nights  at  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Central  church.  Last  night  was  a  record 
breaker  and  exceeded 'any  Monday  night  meet¬ 
ing  so  far  held  at  the  church.  Not  only  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  the  city  are  mani¬ 
festing  an  unusual  interest  in  the  revival,  but 
the  ministers  are  taking  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  work.  Mr.  Spencer  announced  that  a  mass 
meeting  would  be  held  at  the  Soulard  Mission 
at  4  P. M.  to  day,  to-morrow  and  Thursday,  at 
which  Mr.  Hammond  will  preach  Services 
will  also  be  held  at  the  People' s  Central  Church 
every  day  during  the  week  at  12  o’clock  and 
at  7 : 45  o’clock,  the  latter,  as  usual,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Hammond.  The  choir  has  rendered 
good  service.  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  leader,  has 
taken  special  pains  to  make  the  musical  part 
of  the  Hammond  services  a  grand  success.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  sermon, 
as  the  (no  doubt  Catholic)  reporter  put  it: 
“Bishop  Bowman  concluded  by  blessing  all 
present.  ” 

IOWA. 

Guthrie  Centre. — Last  Sunday  was  a  glad 
day  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  A  large  con¬ 
gregation  w’as  ftersent,  it  being  the  closing 
service  of  the  revival  meetings  which  have 
been  in  progress  for  the  past  two  weeks. 
Twenty-four  new  names  were  added  to  the 
church  roll.  The  Sunday-school  following  the 
morning  service  was  out  in  strength.  The 
meetings  have  been  a  power  for  good  to  the 
church  and  community.  This  is  the  fourth 
year  of  Dr.  Sarchet’s  fruitful  ministry  here, 
and  the  church  is  now  in  a  very  prosperous 
conditon.  The  house  of  worship  and  residence 
property  are  entirely  free  of  debt,  and  every 
department  of  Christian  work  is  active.  A 
recent  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ladies 
Aid  Society,  the  Christian  Endeavor,  and  a 
special  collection  from  the  church,  resulted 
in  about  $200  for  the  Board  of  Church  Erec¬ 
tion.  During  the  meetings  just  closed  the 
good  women  of  the  church  and  the  young 
people’s  society  all  did  good  work  and  held 
up  the  pastor’s  hands. 


Kenesaw. — This  church  is  served  by  Mr. 
i  Samuel  B.  Moyer,  a  licentiate  of  Hastings 
I  Presbytery.  The  Lord  is  blessing  his  work 
1  abundantly.  Eleven  persons  were  received 
into  fellowship  at  the  last  communion,  all  but 
one  on  confession  of  faith.  Mr.  Moyer  takes 
hold  of  the  work  with  true  western  faith, 
courage,  and  persistence.  S 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Parkston.  — Licentiate  E.  S.  Evans  is  in 
charge.  A  Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  a 
!  church  prayer meeting  have  started  well,  and 
I  last  month  this  church  sent  an  offering  to 
'  Freedmen. 

I  SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Natchez.  —  The  Presbyterian  church  was 
filled  to  overflowing  Sabbath,  Dec.  31st.  ;  the 
great  crowd  gathering  to  hear  Dr.  J.  B.  Strat¬ 
ton  preach  his  fiftieth  annual  discourse  in  that 
church.  He  preached  from  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  This 
had  been  his  motto  when  he  first  came  to 
Natchez,  half  a  century  ago,  and  he  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  adhere  to  it  since.  He  reviewed 
the  growth  of  the  church  from  its  inception 
in  1812  to  the  present  day.  He  dwelt  especial¬ 
ly  upon  its  history  since  he  assumed  the  pas¬ 
torate.  He  referred  pathetically  to  the  leaders 
in  the  church  who  had  departed  this  life  in 
the  past  fifty  years.  He  said  that  he  felt  that 
this  <liscourse  was  his  valedictory  sermon,  for 
within  another  year  he  would  reach  his  four 
score  years,  and  in  the  very  order  of  nature  he 
could  not .  hope  to  celebrate  another  marked 
anniversary.  His  words  were  touching  in 
the  extreme  when  he  referred  to  the  pleasant 
relations  that  had  ever  existed  between  him¬ 
self  and  his  congregation,  and  their  mutual 
love  and  affection.  Dr.  Stratton  spoke  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  impressive  sermons  he  ever 
delivered. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Interdenominational  Movements.  —  The 
Rev.  F.  H.  Buffum  raises  the  question  whether 
Baptist  churches  are  strengthened  by  these 
movements.  In  his  view  they  too  often  serve 
to  divert  the  church  from  its  work.  He  urges 
that  the  movement  toward  unity  must  be 
spiritual  not  ecclesiastical  At  fitting  times, 
in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  our  oneness  in 
Christ  “there  should  be  interdenominational 
demonstration— a.  dress  parade,  if  you  please, 
of  the  church  militant.  The  unity  of  the 
spirit  should  not  only  be  kept  but  manifested, 
and  the  bonds  of  peace  should  be  tightened  by 
a  pull  of  all  hands.  But  the  work  of  the  Lord 
should  be  done  by  the  local  church  ;  and  their- 
in  lieth  the  divine  approbation.” 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Marble  Collegiate  Church.— At  the  De¬ 
cember  communion  twenty- five  persons  were 
received  into  fellowship  in  the  church  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 
Five  came  with  confession  of  their  faith,  and 
partook  of  the  Lord’s  supper  for  the  first  time 
(one  of  these  received  baptism),  and  twenty 
brought  letters  from  many  different  churches. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

New  York  City.— Grace  Church. — Grace 
Church  in  itself  is  not  as  large  as  many  others 
in  New  York,  but  Grace  Parish  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important.  The  staff  of 
workers  consists  of  the  rector.  Dr.  W.  R. 
Huntington,  four  assistant  ministers,  three 
deaconesses,  two  other  w'omen  helpers,  and 
one  trained  nurse.  This  parish  could  never 
do  the  work  which  it  is  doing  if  it  depended 
upon  any  one  man  for  all  its  ministry.  The 
“one-man  minister”  is  the  foe  of  real  progress 
in  large  churches.  In  this  one  parish  are  five 
men  constantly  at  work,  and  in  addition  to 
them  six  women.  The  new  Grace  Chapel, 
which  is  soon  to  be  erected  in  East  14th  street 
near  First  Avenue,  is  to  become  a  centre  of 
activity.  Plans  have  been  accepted  for  this 
building,  and  most  if  not  quite  all  of  the  8200,- 
000  required  for  its  erection  has  been  raised. 
The  new  buildings  will  consist  of  the  chapel, 
the  hospital,  w’ith  its  three  houses,  a  Sunday- 
school  house,  clergy  house,  and  boys’  club¬ 
house  The  forms  of  activity  in  the  parish  are 
numerous,  as  set  forth  in  the  new  Year  Book. 
We  find  the  following  departments:  “Religious 
Instruction  of  the  Young”  ;  “Missions  at  Home 
and  Abroad”;  “Industrial  Education” ;  “Indus¬ 
trial  Employment”  ;  “The  Care  of  the  Sick  and 
Needy”;  “'The  Care  of  Little  Children";  “The 
Visitation  of  Neighborhoods”;  “The  Visitation 
of  Prisoners”;  “The  Promotion  of  Temper¬ 
ance”;  “Friendly  Societies”;  “Library  and 
Reading  Rooms” ;  “Fresh  Air  Work.” 

(Continued  on  Page  2a.> 
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Agricultural  Dcpartmcut. 


HOW  FARMERS  USED  TO  SOW  SEEDS. 

More  than  1,500  years  ago  the  Romans  un¬ 
derstood  the  importance  of  saving  the  best 
seed  of  grain  of  any  kind.  Virgil,  the  prince 
of  Latin  poets,  who  wrote  the  admirable  Latin 
Georgies,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  penned  the  lines  which, 
when  translated  into  our  language,  read  as 
follows : 

••  Oft  have  I  secu  the  chosen  seed  deceive. 

And  o’er  deijen’rate  crop  the  peasant  uric  ve. 

Save  where  slow  Patience,  o’er  and  o’er  ai;aiu 
Culled  yearly,  one  by  one,  the  largest  grain.” 

Every  one  who  has  any  correct  and  philo¬ 
sophical  notions  concerning  the  propagation 
of  plants  and  animals,  knows  that  ’’like  will 
produce  like,”  whether  vegetable  or  animal. 
Like  seldom  produces  unlike.  No  one  ever  ex¬ 
pects  to  get  a  good  and  beautiful  animal  from 
a  poor  progenitor.  Children  never  calculate 
on  any  paternal  inheritance  of  wealth  when 
the  father  is  a  bankrupt.  No  stockman  ex¬ 
pects  that  his  domestic  animals  will  be  able  to 
transmit  to  their  young  characteristics  of  form 
and  symmetry  which  they  themselves  never 
possessed.  If  one  has  no  gold,  nor  any  posses¬ 
sions  that  represent  wealth,  people  say  at 
once,  he  cannot  bequeath  anything,  for  he 
has  nothing  to  give.  We  never  expect  to  ob¬ 
tain  something  valuable  from  another  worth¬ 
less  something.  Do  we  ever  look  for  fair  and 
beautiful  women,  and  large,  noble,  and  grand 
men,  having  a  magnificent  physique,  when  the 
parents  are  pigmys  and  pimps,  ill  favored, 
non  symmetrical,  lank,  lean,  lazy,  and  low¬ 
bred?  Does  a  farmer  ever  expect  to  raise  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  cow,  or  a  strong  and 
symmetrical  ox,  or  bullock,  from  a  miserable 
scrub  of  a  bull?  Can  a  mother  transmit  to  her 
children  desirable  traits  of  character,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  which  she  never  possessed?  Like 
will  always  produce  like.  Blood  will  tell. 
Bad  blood  will  often  crop  out  many  years  after 
it  was  judged  to  have  been  all  bred  out.  How 
can  a  small  and  shrunken  kernel  of  Indian 
corn  transmit  to  the  promised  crop  character¬ 
istics  that  it  never  possessed?  Do  tillers  of  the 
soil  ever  expect  an  early  and  abundant  crop 
from  degenerate  seed  that  did  not  mature  until 
late  in  the  season  for  that  particular  crop? 

Our  fathers  understood  all  these  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  breeding  domestic  animals, 
and  breeding  grain  also.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  full  blooded  or  thorough  hred  grain, 
or  seed  of  plants  and  vegetables.  There  is  a 
vital  principle  in  every  ear  of  Indian  corn,  in 
every  head  of  wheat,  in  every  ear  of  barley, 
in  every  panicle  of  oats,  in  every  capsule  of 
flowering  plants,  in  every  pod  of  beans  and 
peas,  which  concentrates  a  large  proportion  of 
the  energies  of  plant  life  to  the  more  perfect 
development  of  some  grains,  or  kernels  than 
others.  Those  are  the  seeds,  or  kernels  to  be 
saved  and  planted  for  the  production  of  a 
future  crop.  Tillers  of  the  soil  must  investi¬ 
gate,  observe,  examine,  and  determine  which 
those  seeds  are.  Our  fathers  managed  better 
and  more  scientifically  than  they  knew  or 
understood.  There  were  certain  reliable  facts 
that  were  as  true  as  the  rising  and  setting  sun. 
They  took  advantage  of  them.  Here  are  some 
of  them ; 

They  selected  the  best  carrot,  the  best  beet, 
the  best  turnip,  the  best  parsnip,  the  best 
potatoes,  and  placed  them  in  the  cellar  where 
they  would  never  be  dam.aged  by  frost.  In 
the  former  part  of  the  growing  season  all 
these  vegetables  were  set  out  in  rich  ground 
to]^roduce  seed.  The  best  cabbage-head,  also, 
was  selected  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  during 
the  winter,  and  transplanted  in  the  spring 
(head,  stem,  and  roots)  for  seed.  They  never 
planted  out  “cabbage-stumps”  from  which  to 
raise  their  seed,  as  stems  or  stumps  will  yield 
seed  that  will  produce  more  leaves  than  plump 
heads.  When  all  the  foregoing  had  begun  to 
blossom,  the  good  housewife,  to  aid  her  busy 
husband,  would  clip  olf  all  the  small  and 
weak  stems  and  panicles,  or  blossoms,  leaving 


only  the  strong,  central  stalks,  that  produced 
the  largest  panicles,  the  plumpest  pods,  and 
the  most  perfect  kernels.  By  clipping  off 
more  than  half  of  the  inferior  stems,  flowers, 
or  panicles,  the  vital  energies  of  the  growing 
plants  would  be  concentrated  towards  the 
more  perfect  development  of  the  few  that  re 
mained.  By  this  practice  every  seed  or 
kernel  would  be  large  and  plump,  and  would 
germinate  with  as  much  certainty  as  a  good 
])otato.  As  soon  as  the  pods  and  panicles  were 
brown  (before  they  were  dead  ripe  and  half 
fallen  to  the  ground  and  wasted),  the  stems 
were  gathered  and  laid  on  sheets,  or  on  a 
tight  floor  in  the  attic  story,  or  in  some  out¬ 
building,  w’here  birds  and  mice  could  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  seeds. 

Such  an  occurrence  as  Lailure  of  seeds  to 
germinate  among  our  fathers  was  seldom 
heard  of.  When  I  was  a  much  younger  boy 
than  I  am  now,  the  foregoing  practice  of  sav¬ 
ing  seeds  of  all  sorts  was  adopted  every  year. 
The  first  ears  of  Indian  corn  (particularly 
sweet  corn)  that  indicated  maturity  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  stalks  until  the  ker¬ 
nels  were  fully  ripe.  Red  strings  or  shreds  of 
some  old  garments  were  tied  about  the  ears  to 
indicate  that  they  must  be  left  for  seed.  By 
continuing  this  practice  from  year  to  year  the 
yield  was  larger  and  the  harvest  earlier.  My 
father  always  raised  his  own  seed.  So  long 
as  I  was  engaged  actively  in  the  management 
of  a  farm,  no  seeds  were  purchased.  The  ker¬ 
nels  of  carrot  seed,  beet  seed,  parsnip  seed, 
and  seeds  of  all  other  crop  plants,  were  much 
larger  and  plumper  than  the  seeds  of  com¬ 
merce.  As  a  natural  consequence,  every  vege 
table  was  larger  and  better  in  every  respect 
than  the  crops  produced  by  the  small,  half 
matured,  “scrub  seed”  of  commerce.  Not 
one-fourth  part  of  the  seed  of  commerce  is  fit 
to  plant,  because  the  kernels  are  so  small  and 
only  half  matured.  They  are  like  small  nub¬ 
bins  of  Indian  corn,  which  if  planted  as  seed, 
will  produce  only  nubbins. 

Let  me  urge  every  tiller  of  the  soil  to  com¬ 
mence,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  practice  of 
saving  the  best  seeds.  Then,  after  they  are 
ripe,  take  care  of  them.  It  will  occupy  only 
a  few  hours  per  year,  to  save  all  the  seeds 
any  farmer  needs  to  plant;  and  the  practice 
will  soon  augment  his  revenue  hundreds  of 
dollars ;  and  it  is  an  easy  (and  common  thing) 
to  lose  a  hundred  dollars  by  planting  or  sowing 
poor  and  worthless  seed.  Sereno  E.  Todd. 

OllANOE,  N.  J. 


ALL.  PARTS  GOOD. 

Mr.  Stewart  tells  The  Country  Gentleman 
readers  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  corn  plant 
but  is  digestible  when  rightly  fed.  And  if  the 
whole  plant  could  be  torn  or  crushed  into 
shreds — “shredded”would  he  a  good  term — 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  far  greater  economy 
of  feeding  it.  Some  years  ago  he  suggested  to 
a  farm-implement  maker  the  use  of  a  number 
of  small  saws  mounted  on  a  shaft  as  a  means 
of  thus  shredding  the  stalks  and  other  parts 
of  the  corn  plant  with  the  grain,  so  as  to  make 
a  mixed  feed  for  cattle,  that  would  be  easily 
eaten  and  digested.  Since  then  this  method 
has  been  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
cane  for  sugar  making,  the  cells  of  the  plant 
all  being  broken  up  by  this  shredding  and  thus 
releasing  the  sweet  sap  much  better  than  it 
can  be  done  by  crushing.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  if  such  a  machine  were  offered  to  stock- 
feeders  it  would  become  popular.  If  the  whole 
waste  of  our  enormous  com  crop  could  be  ac¬ 
curately  figured  up,  it  would  amount  to  such 
a  large  sum  as  would  add  greatly  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate  profits  of  feeding  stock.  In  every  other 
industry  than  agriculture,  every  small  saving 
is  made,  and  it  adds  considerably  to  the  in¬ 
come,  Not  many  years  ago  a  large  fire  in  the 
city  of  New  York  destroyed  a  manufacturing 
jeweller’s  establishment,  and  the  ruins  were 
let  to  a  gold  washer  for  a  large  sum.  The 
contractor  made  a  lot  of  money  and  the  jew¬ 
eller  gained  several  thousand  dollars.  There 
is  an  enormous  quantity  of  gold  in  the  wastes 
of  the  farm  •  but  no  one  can  get  it  out  but  the 
farmer  himself,  and  he  only  by  preventing  the 
wastes. 

THE  OLD  WAY  ANH  THE  NEW. 

D.  H.  Thwing  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Me.,  tells  the 
“Cultivator”  readers  that  in  his  opinion  the 
percentage  of  profit  on  dairying  at  the  present 
time  is  not  so  much  greater  than  it  was  sixty 
years  ago.  He  explains  that  his  parents  kept 
on  the  average,  about  eight  cows,  all  of  them 
coming  in  from  March  1  to  May  1.  The  cows 
all  went  dry  as  soon  as  winter  set  in  fairly, 
and  were  fed  corn  fodder  and  straw  until  about 
the  first  of  February. 

The  cows  never  saw  any  grain  during  the 
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winter.  When  the  rough  fodder  was  gone  they  : 
were  put  on  hay,  and  when  they  dropped , 
their  calves  they  were  given  a  few  roots,  car-  | 
rots  or  turnips.  Hence  they  were  wintered  \ 
cheaply,  and  went  to  pasture  in  the  full  flow  | 
of  milk.  They  turnert  out  the  butter  during  | 
the  growing  season  bountifully.  My  mother 
put  down  her  butter  through  May  and  June  1 
and  kept  it  until  winter.  She  made  cheese  ! 
through  July  and  August,  and  then  turned  her 
attention  to  butter  again.  We  never  thought . 
of  giving  the  cows  any  grain  through  the  j 
summer.  ! 

Then  we  raised  four  to  six  calves  every  year,  j 
and  had  steers  and  oxen  to  sell  and  to  do  farm  ' 
work.  When  a  cow  grew  to  be  too  old  she 
was  kept  farrow  through  the  winter,  dry,  and  | 
turned  to  pasture  in  the  spring  and  sold  for 
beef  in  the  fall.  These  animals  w’ere  all  high 
grade  Durhams,  and  weighed  from  700  to  800 
pounds  each,  and  usually  brought  enough  to 
pay  for  another  cow. 

To-day  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  Jerseys  and 
do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  way.  I  j 
bring  the  old  system  up  to  show  that  the  laugh  I 
is  not  all  on  one  side.  Nowadays  it  is  the  ! 
fashion  to  give  the  cows  all  the  grain  they  will  | 
eat,  and  many  farmers  actually  haul  grain  as  ' 
often  as  they  sell  butter,  and  it  is  a  question,  | 
and  long  has  been,  with  me,  whether  in  the  I 
long  run  we  should  not  be  as  well  off  to  do  as  j 
our  fathers  did.  At  any  rate,  we  would  be  I 
better  off  to  grow  our  own  grain.  I 

A  farmer  who  keeps  twelve  to  twenty  cows,  i 
a  few  heifers,  and  a  team  to  do  his  work,  also  I 
hogs  enough  to  keep  his  skim  milk  and  butter  > 
milk  cleaned  up,  can  manure  ten  acres  of  corn 
a  year,  which  is  the  surest  crop  grown  in  New 
England.  He  may  put  in  a  silo,  or  dry  it  and 
grind  the  grain,  and  sow  his  ten  acres  with 
barley  and  thus  have  enough  to  run  his  cows 
without  buying  grain.  By  so  doing  it  seems 
to  me  he  can  make  more  money,  and  do  it 
easier,  than  by  the  present  method  of  swap¬ 
ping  off.  _ _  ] 


SMALL  FKUITS. 

“Small  Fruits  as  Mortgage-Lifters,”  was  the 
aking  title  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Barnesville 
Institute  by  one  grower.  In  1890  he  bought 
104  acres  of  land  that  was  industriously  pro-  | 
<lucing  alders  and  briers.  A  portion  of  it  was 
cleaned  up  and  planted  in  berries.  In  1892 
the  gross  receipts  were,. 8'2, 451,  and  the  net  re¬ 
ceipts.  after  all  labor  "and  supervision  were 
paid  for,  amounted  to  18  per  cent,  upon  capital 
invested  in  farm,  stock  and  implements,  and 
no  account  was  taken  of  the  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
poultry  and  fruit  consumed  ou  the  farm,  nor 
the  food  for  stock.  In  1893,  the  net  receipts 
of  the  farm  amounted  to  23  1-2  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital — $5,000 — invested.  As  to  varieties 
that  had  found  favor  with  him,  the  speaker  said 
we  have  twenty  three  varieties  of  strawberries, 
but  Warfield  No.  2  and  Bubach  No.  5  for 
shipping;  Haverland  fertilized  with  Enhance 
for  home  market,  are  the  best.  We  have  six¬ 
teen  varieties  of  raspberries,  but  Gregg,  Pal¬ 
mer  and  Hilborn  are  hard  to  excel.  Of  six 
varieties  of  blackberries  the  Snyder  heads  the 
list.  Of  five  varieties  of  currants  the  Cherry 
and  Victoria  have  given  best  results  The  | 
owner  of  this  farm,  Mr.  Cowan,  thinks  that  | 
he  could  make  20  acres  of  good  beriy  land  at  | 
$100  an  acre  pay  for  itself  within  a  few  years.  I 
It  is  his  experience  that  berries  are  “mortgage-  1 
lifters.  ”  I 


BLACK  WAL>rT  TIMBER. 

Twelve  carloads  of  black  walnut  logs  passed 
through  Washington  lately  over  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  road  to  Philadelphia.  These  logs 
were  consigned  by  Mr.  Janies  Nichols  of  Wood 
Grove,  Loudoun  County,  Va. ,  who  is  in  the 
business  of  picking  up  black  walnut  trees  here 
and  there  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  near 
his  home,  and  getting  them  to  market. 

“  Black  w’alnut  is  worth  twice  as  much  now¬ 
adays,”  said  Mr.  Nichols,  “as  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  The  supply  is  practically  exhausted. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  big  quantity  in 
sight  in  Southern  Indiana— great  trees  eighty 
feet  high  to  the  first  limb,  and  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  diameter.  But  all  that  is  gone, 
and  Missouri  has  the  only  supply  of  any  con 
siderable  amount,  and  that  is  melting  away 
fast.  These  logs  of  mine  came  from  the  wood¬ 
lands  on  top  of  the  Katoctin  range.  They  are 
none  of  them  what  would  be  called  first  class. 
A  few  years  ago  nobody  would  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  them.  That,  indeed,  is  why  they  are  in 
my  hands  to-day.  Thousands  of  just  such  logs 
have  been  cut  and  used  for  firewood  by  the 
Virginia  farmers,  and  every  little  while  I  hear 
nowadays^  of  some  old  backwoods  mossback 


A  rounded  spoonful  of 
Cleveland’s  baking  powder 


than  a  heaping 
spoonful  of  others. 


Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder 

was  shown  to  be  the  strongest  pure  cream  of  tartar 
powder. — Latest  U.  S.  Govt.  Report. 


who  has  burned  up  a  fifty-dollar  log  in  his 
two-dollar  cook  stove.  That  is  a  thing  to 
make  you  wonder,  but  these  old  fellows  can’t 
read  or  write  and  see  few’  outsiders,  and  so 
they  do  just  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago. 

“I  found  the  other  day  a  black  walnut  plank 
four  feet  wide  nailed  up  in  a  Virginia  barn, 
where  it  had  been  for  twenty  years  waiting 
until  its  owner  could  get  three  or  four  dollars 
necessary  to  pay  for  getting  it  made  into  a 
good  kitchen  table.  That  plank  just  as  it 
stood  was  worth  money  enough  to  buy  the  old 
man  four  good  cherry  tables.  I  tell  you  it  is 
hard  to  find  four-foot  black  walnut  logs  in  my 
neighborhood  now.  Six  years  ago  I  was  trav¬ 
elling  in  the  southwestern  part  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  I  saw  some  very  fine  timber  land. 
I  asked  the  people  I  met  what  land  was  worth 
around  there. 

“  ‘Oh,’  they  said,  ‘if  you  go  back  a  ways,  it 
can  be  had  for  fifty  cents  an  acre.  ’ 

“I  was  through  that  way  last  summer,  and 
that  same  land,  which  I  unluckily  did  not  buj’, 
wtis  stripped  of  its  heavy  timber,  and  they 
were  grubbing  out  numerous  black  w’alnut 
stumps,  which  they  told  me  were  worth  any¬ 
where  from  $50  to  $100  for  the  splendid  sound 
burl  veneering  to  be  cut  from  them. 

“And  let  me  tell  you  this:  If  you  want  to 
leave  your  children  and  grandchildren  a  for¬ 
tune,  buy  worthless  mountain  land  and  plant 
black  walnuts.  You  can  get  thousands  of  acres 
for  $1  an  acre  in  some  parts  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  and  the  walnuts  are  to  be  had 
in  almost  endless  quantity  every  fall  anywhere 
within  forty  or  fiftj’  miles  of  Washington.  The 
tree  really  grows  rapidly,  notwithstanding  its 
strong  acid  character  and  peculiarly  dark,  firm 
grain.  If  you  choose  to  cut  a  tree  fifteen  years 
old,  you  could  make  money  planting  them  for 
that  length  of  time.  It  is  a  good  crop  to  try.” 


Kural  and  Farm  Items. 

A  Dakota  sheep  grower  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  much  dreaded  “Russian  this¬ 
tle"  is  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  be  finds  that 
bis  sheep  will  eat  it,  and  that  when  cut  green 
it  makes  good  hay  for  stock  of  all  kinds.  But 
it  is  the  wheat  growers  who  find  it  most  per¬ 
nicious,  and  they  would  gladly  see  it  extermi¬ 
nated  root  and  branch.  It  can  only  be  got  rid 
of,  however,  by  frequent  change  to  some  hoed 
crop. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  of  opinion  that  small 
flocks  of  poultry  always  pay,  because  they  as¬ 
sist  in  appropriating  waste  food  that  would  be 
otherwise  of  no  value,  and  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  a  small  flock  is  of  no  consideration  what¬ 
ever,  as  a  child  may  perform  all  the  work  of 
feeding.  When  we  receive  the  records  of  a 
small  flock  of  a  dozen  hens,  we  are  always  re¬ 
minded  that  the  cost  is  lower  than  for  a  large 
flock,  and  a  profit  of  two  or  three  dollars  per 
hen  is  not  unusual.  But  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  large  numbers  the  conditions  are  then 
changed.  It  requires  work  to  have  them  in 
good  laying  condition.  The  table  scraps, 
which  are  so  potent  with  a  small  flock,  be¬ 
come  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  feed  for  a 
large  number,  and  the  farmer  or  poultryman 
finds  his  expenses  for  food  and  labor  increased 
more,  proportionately,  for  a  large  flock  than 
for  a  smaller  one. 

I  It  is  quite  time  that  the  breeding  coops  are 
separated.  Inbreeding  is  the  bane  of  poultry 
raising  on  the  farm.  If  one  does  not  care  to 

urchase  every  year,  an  exchange  of  male 

irds  with  some  distant  neighbor  is  always  in 
order,  and  usually  mutually  advantageous. 
Out  of  a  flock  of  say  forty,  it  should  be  an 
easy  matter  to  select  a  couple  of  breeding 
coops  of  ten  to  twelve  hens  each  that  would 
make  a  creditable  showing.  If  you  have  a 
choice  entire  flock  that  has  cost  you  time  and 
money  to  get  together,  and  that  you  want  to 
I  realize  on  by  selling  eggs  for  hatching,  after 


selecting  your  breeding  pens  turn  the  balance 
of  the  flock  out  without  the  males,  so  that 
eggs  sold  at  the  general  markets  will  be  un¬ 
suitable  for  hatching.  At  first  this  will  seem 
a  little  unkind  to  neighbors  who  follow  you  to 
market  with  a  view  to  buying  your  surplus 
eggs  at  the  price  of  ordinarj’  ones,  but  they 
will  soon  tumble  to  the  situation. 

The  “Government  Crop  Report”  for  1893, 
just  published,  shows  the  following:  The  esti¬ 
mates  of  area  and  product  of  the  principal 
cereal  crops,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  hay  for 
the  year  1893,  as  completed  by  the  statistician 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  makes  the 
aggregate  corn  area  72,030,645  acres,  product, 
1,019,490,131  bushels;  wheat  area,  34,029,418 
acres,  product,  390,131,725  bushels;  oats,  acres, 
27,273,033.  product,  030,854,850  bushels ;  rye, 
acres,  2,038,485,  product,  20,555,440  bushels; 
ba-ley,  acres,  3,220,371,  product,  09,809,495 
bushels;  buckwheat,  acres,  815,014,  product, 
12,132,311  bushels ;  potatoes,  acres,  2,005,180, 
product,  183,834,202  bushels;  tobacco,  acres, 
702,592,  product,  483,023,903  pounds;  hay, 
acres,  49,013,039,  product,  05,700,159  tons. 
The  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  was  22.5 
bushels;  wheat,  11  4  bushels;  oats,  23.4  bush¬ 
els;  rye,  13  bushels;  barley,  21.7  bushels; 
buckwheat,  14.9  bushels;  potatoes.  72.2  bush¬ 
els;  tobacco,  087  pounds;  hay.  1.33  tons. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  have  “the  best"  in 
everything,  but  no  “best”  pays  so  well  as  best 
seeds,  both  for  farm  and  garden.  How  to  find 
them  ?  Study  the  catalogues  of  course.  A  good 
one  to  begin  with  is  that  issued  by  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  Philadelphia.  Merely  to  look  at  its 
cover,  brilliant  with  mammoth  sweet  peas  on 
one  side  and  with  cosmos  flowers  on  the  other, 
is  to  feel  a  great  longing  to  get  to  work  in  the 
garden.  It  is  too  early  for  that,  but  not  too 
early  to  study  up  the  question  of  seeds.  This 
catalogue  furnishes  valuable  help  in  that  de¬ 
partment. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Re-vdixo  to  the  Sick.  — It  is  the  opinion  of 
most  physicians  and  nurses  that  when  a  person 
is  too  ill  to  read  he  is  too  ill  to  listen  to  read¬ 
ing.  The  sick,  as  a  class,  prefer  to  have  an 
incident,  the  news  or  a  story  told  to  them. 
If  reading  is  done  the  reader  should  be  seated 
at  the  side  or  foot  of  the  bed,  where  he  can  be 
seen  by  the  patient.  The  best  reader  is  one  of 
slow,  distinct  speech,  and  with  a  voice  sweet 
and  soothing  enough  to  put  the  listener  to 
sleep. 

The  Foot-Bath.  — a  very  inexpensive  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  foot  bath,  which  is  so  inconven¬ 
ient,  is  a  common  tin  pan  of  more  girth  than 
depth,  though  it  should  be  able  to  hold  enough 
water  to  cover  the  feet.  It  will  only  cost  a  few 
cents — less  than  a  quarter—  and  prove  of  con¬ 
siderable  assistance  in  the  daily  room -bath 
where  one  is  cut  off  from  the  greater  privileges 
of  the  bath-room. 
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illimstcve  anb  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. —  In  addition  to  usual  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Madison  -  avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  Sabbath  and  \^ek-day,  the  Union 
Bible  Class  will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  D. 
M.  Stearns  from  2  to  3.30  P.  M. ,  on  Monday  i 
afternoons,  Feburary  5th  and  19th,  and  March 
5th  and  19th.  On  the  intervening  Mondays  the 
class  is  led  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Bunnell.  It  will  be 
well  for  all,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  bring 
their  Bibles. 

Calvary  Presbyterian  Church — West  116tb 
Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue — is  listening  to 
“Seasonable  sermons,”  by  Pastor  Chambers  on 
Sunday  evenings,  viz :  February  18th,  Why 
are  People  Poor?  Feburary  25th,  The  Best 
Anti-Poverty  Society.  March  4th,  The  Cry  of 
the  Bread-Winner. 

Brooklyn.  —  It  was  a  rare  treat  that  the  j 
Throop-avenue  Presbyterian  Church  enjoyed 
the  last  Sabbath  in  January.  The  Rev.  George  ' 
A,  Ford,  missionary  of  our  Church  to  Syria,  I 
spent  the  day  with  the  church,  speaking  in 
the  morning  on  the  Mind  of  Christ  as  Related 
to  the  Foreign  Mission  Work,  and  setting  the 
thought  of  the  people  in  the  mind  of  Christ  as 
a  view  point,  from  which  to  learn  their  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  was  highly  stimulating  and 
instructive,  and  calculated  to  secure  perma¬ 
nent  fruit  for  the  great  cause.  At  the  second 
service  Mr.  Ford  addressed  the  Young  Peo-  | 
pie’s  Association  on  its  seventeenth  anniver-  | 
sary.  He  used  the  twelve  gates  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  City  with  which  to  associate  the  varied 
qualiiications  demanded  of  the  missionary  for 
his  multiform  w’ork.  Both  addresses  were 
different  from  the  ordinary  form  of  mission¬ 
ary  address,  and  to  people  somewhat  familiar 
with  missionary  work,  were  singularly  adapted 
to  strengthen  and  energize  the  missionary 
spirit.  Colleges  and  seminal  ies  and  churches 
may  be  congratulated  if  they  can  secure  his 
services.  Until  April  20th  he  will  be  in  the 
West.  After  that  date  he  will  be  in  the  East. 
He  can  be  reached  by  mail  at  any  time  by  ad 
dressing  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

L.  R.  F. 

The  Presbytery^op  Syr.vcuse  met  January 
30th,  and  installed  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Odell 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Fulton;  also  February 
•■»th,  in  the  Fourth  Church,  Syracuse,  to  con- 
.“ider  the  application  of  the  Rev.  Charles  U. 
Barrows  for  permission  to  resign  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  First  Church,  Oswego,  in  order 
that  he  might  accept  the  call  to  the  church  at 
Corning,  N.  Y.  The  commissioners  from  the 
church  at  Oswego  represented  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  action  would  prove  most  disastrous  to 
that  church,  and  that  the  church  was  unitedly 
opposed  to  it,  whereupon  the  Presbytery  unan¬ 
imously  refused  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion.  The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
March  5th  at  12. 30  P.  M. ,  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  A.  H.  F. 

Gorham. — A  Pleasant  Greeting  to  the  Rev. 
ami  Mrs.  John  S.  yUes. — The  old-fashioned 
donation  visit  was  dispensed  with,  but  the 
good  people  of  Gorham  could  not  forego  the 
pleasure  of  a  congregational  reunion  at  the 
manse.  Happily  just  at  this  time  occurred  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  pastor’s  marriage. 
The  favored  opportunity  was  embraced,  and 
quietly  it  was  whispered,  “All  hands  at  the 
manse  on  the  evening  of  February  5th.  ”  Crisp 
air  and  good  sleighing  constituted  pleasant 
environments,  and  they  came  from  near  and 
from  far,  filling  the  spacious  manse  and  “sur¬ 
prising”  the  pastor  and  his  wife  with  their 
cheery  f  ongratulations.  It  was  also  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  pastor’s  father,  mother,  and  sister 
to  be  present  and  participate  in  this  delightful 

We  buy  lamp-chimneys  by 
the  dozen  ;  they  go  on  snap¬ 
ping  and  popping  and  flying 
in  pieces ;  and  we  go  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  very  same  chimneys 
year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to 
sell  us  a  chimney  a  week  for 
every  lamp  we  burn. 

MacbetVs  “pearl  top”  and  “pearl  glass”  do 
not  break  from  heat;  they  are  made  of  tougt 
glass.  Try  them. 
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reunion.  Ice  cream  and  cake  were  served,  the 
good-night  was  said,  and  the  happy  company 
were  homeward  bound,  but  the  flavor  of  love 
is  left  in  the  homes  of  pastor  and  people. 

Horseheads.— January  24th  the  Presbytery 
of  Chemung  received  the  Rev.  Murray  H. 
Gardner  from  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  and 
installed  him  pastor  of  the  church  at  Horse- 
heads.  The  Rev.  Henry  T.  Scholl  presided  ; 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  D.  D. , 
father  of  the  pastor-elect,  and  moderator  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York ;  charge  to  the  pastor 
by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Carr,  so  long  the  pastor  at 
Horseheads ;  charge  to  the  people  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Jennings,  D.  D;  prayer  of  installation  by 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cowles,  D.  D. 

Rochester. — North  Presbyterian  Chnrch.— 
The  religious  work  now  going  on,  and  that 
already  accomplished  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  this  city,  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Not  long  after  their  summer  vacations 
the  pastors  of  the  North  Presbyterian,  Lake- 
avenue  Baptist,  and  Frank  street  Methodist 
churches,  covering  the  above  named  section 
of  the  city,  agreed  upon  a  series  of  union 
meetings,  to  be  held  in  the  three  churches 
alternately.  By  a  good  providence  they  were 
led  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Rev.  M.  S. 
Rees  of  Elmira,  who  was  heartily  commended 
by  brethren  of  the  churches  where  he  had 
already  labored.  Mr.  Rees  came  to  us  Decem¬ 
ber  2nd  and  labored  in  the  three  churches  for 
five  w-eeks,  preaching  every  evening  except 
Saturdays,  and  for  the  first  three  weeks  hold¬ 
ing  Bible  readings  in  the  afternoon.  The 
meetings  increased  in  interest  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  and  the  results  have  been  far  reach¬ 
ing,  church  members  have  been  revived,  work¬ 
ers  have  learned  new  methods,  and  large  ac¬ 
cessions  have  been  added  to  all  the  churches. 
The  work  has  been  thorough,  but  not  sensa¬ 
tional  in  the  least,  persuasive  preaching  and 
personal  work  through  the  Spirit  being  the 
keynote  of  the  whole.  Old  men  of  seventy 
and  children  of  twelve  years  have  been  hope¬ 
fully  converted,  and  among  the  220  gathered 
into  the  churches,  there  was  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  heads  of  families,  and  several  entire 
families.  The  North  Presbyterian  Church 
held  its  regular  communion  service  the  first 
Sabbath  in  February,  and  as  a  partial  result  of 
these  meetings  there  were  received  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  seventy,  and  six  by  letter, 
making  tbe  largest  accession  ever  received  by 
this  church.  Twenty-seven  of  these  were 
heads  of  families,  and  ten  entire  families 
were  among  them.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  Rev.  Peter  Lindsay,  the  first 
and  only  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  preached 
his  tenth  anniversary  sermon  to  a  full  house. 
Subject:  “An  instrument  of  ten  strings." 
During  the  ten  years  since  the  organization  of 
the  church,  737  have  been  received  on  con¬ 
fession  and  by  letter,  and  the  present  number 
is  nearly  500.  The  Sunday-school  has  in¬ 
creased  in  interest,  and  every  department  of 
church  work  has  received  a  helpful  impetus 
from  the  revival.  Altogether  the  members  of 
the  North  Church  have  great  reason  to  re¬ 
member  this  tenth  anniversary  as  a  red  letter 
day  in  its  history,  and  to  bless  the  Lord  for 
the  work  and  the  spirit  of  brotherly  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  addition  lo  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty  already  received  by  the  three  churches, 
nearly  another  hundred  have  become  interest¬ 
ed  and  indicated  by  signing  cards  or  in  other 
ways  that  the  good  work  is  still  going  on,  and 
the  end  of  the  ingathering  is  not  yet.  C. 

welcome  as  flowers  in  may 
Is  the  thought  of  next  summer’s  garden  in  a 
time  of  blizzard.  This  pleasant  thought  comes 
to  us  by  means  of  a  packet  of  seeds  from  Ferry ’s 
famous  seed -farm,  lying  now  on  our  table. 
Vegetables  fine  and  luscious,  flowers  rich  and 
rare,  all  the  new  things  good  for  food  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  are  here  in  promise.  What 
a  bountiful  provision  of  vegetables,  what  a 
brave  show  of  flowers,  there  will  be  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  hillside  in  Massachusetts  next  summer, 
and  all  from  this  packet  of  Ferry’s  seeds  1 


Beecham’s  Pills  are  better  than  mineral  waters. 

Mexican  Travel  Increaslnc. 

Interest  in  Mexican  trave'  appears  to  be  steadily  iu- 
creasiog.  This  is  not  at  ail  surprising  in  view  of  tbe 
marvelous  growth  of  trade  between  the  United  states 
and  Mexico.  Another  important  factor  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  excursion  enterprises  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  who  will  take  three  parties  to 
Mexico  this  winter  in  special  Pullman  vestibuled  trains, 
with  dining  cars.  Internreters.  and  every  other  fiitt-clnss 
accommodation.  A  descriptive  book  will  be  mailed 
without  charge  by  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  31  East 
Fourteenth  street.  New  \ork. 
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The  present  organization  consists  of  the  teaching 
force,  under  Mr.  Htimson’s  personal  charge  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Instruction,  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  Oirec- 
tiou.  composed  of  business  men  who  have  undertaken 
the  flnaucial  management  of  the  Institute. 

Ail  inquiries  as  to  tuition,  board  and  living  expenses  in 
New  York,  onportunlttes  for  outside  work,  special  stud¬ 
ies,  etc.,  should  be  directed  to  Sunt.  Jno.  Wuri  Stimson. 
140  West  23d  Street.  New  York.  Mr.  Stimson  will  also  be 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  interested  friends  of 
the  Institute  as  to  its  character  and  workings. 
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By  H.  Huntington  Woodman. 


ORGANIST  AND  PEOPLE. 

There  comes  to  our  ears  occasionally  a  regret 
or  complaint  about  tbe  unsocial  character  of 
the  organist  of  some  church.  It  seems  that  be 
never  comes  to  the  social  gatherings,  nor  to 
the  prayer  meetings,  and  apparently  cares  i 
nothing  for  the  church  except  as  a  place  from 
which  to  draw  his  yearly  salary.  But  we 
would  ask.  Are  the  organists  entirely  to  blame 
for  this?  How  often  do  congregations  signify  i 
any  desire  to  personally  cultivate  their  choir ; 
members?  The  situation  appears  to  be  this: 
An  organist  is  engaged  by  a  church  for  musi¬ 
cal  purposes,  and  he  cannot  with  propriety 
push  himself  into  personal  relations  with  the 
congregation  unless  they  make  the  first  ad¬ 
vances.  From  the  nature  of  his  work,  he  must  j 
be  at  the  church  before  the  people  and  remain 
until  they  are  all  gone.  If  only  a  few  indi 
viduls  would  take  it  upon  themselves  to  pa 
some  attention  to  the  organist,  the  latter’s 
sociability  would  soon  change  into  more  cor¬ 
dial  relations. 

The  Musical  Editor  has  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  formation  of  several  warm 
j)ersonal  friendships  growing  out  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  interest  of  a  number  of  church  mem¬ 
bers  during  his  fourteen  years  of  service  in  ! 
his  present  position ;  but  the  observation  of 
other  churches  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  personal  relations  between  organist  and 
people  are  seldom  as  cordial  as  they  should  be. 
If  the  business  aspect  of  an  organist’s  task  | 
were  modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  per- 1 
soanl  interest,  bis  work  could  not  fail  to  be  i 
infused  with  a  new  and  better  spirit.  ! 

NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Fillmore  Brothers,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York : 

Victory  and  Death.  By  J.  B.  Herbert. 
A  simple  and  quite  effective  Easter  anthem,  j 
portions  of  it  being  very  well  written.  A 
weak  finale  mars  the  good  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  preceding  portions. 

From  Wm.  A.  Pond  and  Company,  New  York: 

Alleluia,  Alleluia.  By  R.  W.  Crowe, 
Mus.D.  A  well  written  anthem  for  Easter, 
not  difficult,  but  requires  a  solo  voice  in  each 
part. 

Liet  Yowr  GLjtD  Voices.  By  W.  E.  Haesche. 
An  anthem  for  Easter.  It  is  vocally  written 
although  its  key  (D  flat)  may  make  it  slightly 
vroublesome  to  read.  It  requires  a  soprano 
and  alto  (or  bass)  soloist. 

Easter  Carol  Annuals.  Nos.  20  and  21. 
Compilations  of  Easter  carols  by  various  au¬ 
thors,  suitable  'for  use  in  Sunday-schools. 
They  are  mostly  good. 

Easter  Services  for  the  Sunday  School. 
No.  9,  Easter  Joy.  By  H.  P.  Danks.  Com¬ 
pilations  of  Easter  hymns  and  responsive  read¬ 
ings.  The  tunes  are  of  various  degrees  of 
merit,  from  the  best  to  the  lightest  order. 

Easter  Carols  by  Various  Authors. 

They  also  publish  a  large  number  of  carols 
of  all  styles. 


MUSIC  FOK  SOLO  VOICBS. 

From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston : 

The  Angel’s  Easter  Song.  Supplication. 
It  was  the  Very  Thought  op  Thee  (duet). 
By  J.  H.  Brewer.  Mr.  Brewer’s  composi¬ 
tions  are  marked  by  a  strict  adaptation  of  the 
music  to  the  words.  These  songs  are  thorough¬ 
ly  artistic.  They  are  devotional  in  character, 
with  a  certain  dramatic  power,  which,  however, 
never  oversteps  the  churchly  limit.  Each  of 
tbe  songs  is  published  in  tw'o  keys  to  suit  all 
voices,  and  tbe  duet  can  be  sung  by  soprano 
and  tenor,  or  by  contralto  and  baritone. 

The  Day  of  Resurrection.  By  E.  W. 
Hanscom.  A  good  soprano  solo  with  a  violin 
obligato  set  to  the  familiar  words  of  which 
the  title  forms  the  first  line. 

Jerusalem  THE  Golden.  By  Gerard  Barton. 
A  setting  of  the  well  known  hymn  as  a  solo 
for  mezzo  SO] irano,  or  high  baritone  voice. 
A  dignified  style  pervades  the  whole  song. 

Blessed  be  the  Man.  By  Walter  Goold. 
An  alto  song  to  the  words  of  two  offertory  sen¬ 
tences.  It  will  be  found  appropriate  for  use 
while  taking  up  the  offerings  although  the 
music  is  not  specially  attractive. 

From  Wm.  A.  Pond  and  Company,  New  York: 

All  Hail  to  the  New  Risen  Lord.  By 
John  B.  Marsh.  A  soprano  or  tenor  song  of  a 
smooth  and  melodious  character  although 
somewhat  crude  in  its  construction. 

The  Conqueror.  By  E.  A.  Parsons.  An 
Eister  song  of  merit  for  soprano  or  tenor. 
The  song  would  gain  in  strength  if  trans¬ 
posed  from  its  present  key  (D  fiat)  to  B  flat 
and  sung  by  a  high  baritone. 

From  G.  Scbirmer,  New’  York  : 

The  Resurrection.  By  Harry  Rowe  Shelley. 
A  song  of  great  excellence  and  jiopularity. 

;  Can  be  had  in  a  key  suitable  for  any  voice. 

E.V.STER  D.vwn.  By  R.  H.  Woodman.  This 
song  has  been  well  received  and  sung  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  published  in  three 
keys,  and  may  be  had  with  or  without  addi¬ 
tional  parts  for  violin  and  organ. 

WHO  WROTE  OUR  FAVORITE  HY.IIN- 
TUNES 1 

By  Chahlks  .S.  Elliot.  OrKaaist  at  Gunton-Temple 
Memorial  Church,  WasbinKton,  U.  C. 

III.  DR.  JOHN  B.  DYKES. 

In  music,  more  than  in  literature,  per¬ 
haps,  the  author  displays  his  character  in  his 
works.  Thus,  in  Mozart’s  compositions  is  in¬ 
variably  reflected  the  sunny  cheerfulness 
which  was  his  predominant  trait.  Beethoven’s 
works  all  attest  the  majesty,  granaeur,  and 
rectitude  of  the  man,  while  Wagner’s  are 
characteristically  rugged,  stormy,  and  passion¬ 
ately  energetic. 

Reckoning  in  this  way,  and  reasoning  back 
ward,  we  should  presume  the  late  Dr.  Dykes, 
tbe  eminent  English  comjioser  of  sacred  music, 
to  have  been  a  man  of  peculiarly  sweet  and 
amiable  nature.  For  his  hymn-tunes,  of 
which  he  wrote  an  immense  number,  are  all 
instinct  with  a  spirit  of  unalloyed  love — love 
for  the  Maker  and  Saviour,  love  for  the 
Church,  and  love  for  all  mankind. 

The  Rev.  John  Bacchus  Dykes,  Mus.D.,  was 
the  most  prolific  of  modern  English  writers  of 
hymn-tunes.  It  is  not  known  exactly  how 
many  he  wrote,  but  the  number  must  amount 
I  to  more  than  one  hundred.  The  English 
;  hymnals  are  full  of  them,  and  dozens  of  them 
have  become  universally  popular  in  this  coun- 
j  try  and  are  in  constant  use  by  all  Protestant 
denominations.  Considering  the  great  num- 
j  ber  of  Dr.  Dykes’  hymn-tunes,  it  is  wonderful 
I  how  high  their  general  average  is.  As  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  case  with  prolific  writer,  it  must  be 
i  conceded  that  a  large  number  of  Dr. 
Dykes’  tunes— in  fact,  we  may  say  perhaps  half 


of  them — are  partial  failures,  or,  at  least,  are 
not  successes.  But  the  other  half,  how  beau¬ 
tiful  they  are  I  In  melody,  in  harmony,  in 
rhythm,  in  devotional  feeling,  they  are  sur¬ 
passingly  lovely,  as  all  church-goers  who  pay 
any  attenton  whatever  to  the  origin  of  church 
music  are  aware.  The  best  of  them— say  a 
dozen  or  so — have  never  been  excelled  by  the 
hymn-tunes  of  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern, 
and  they  will  live  enshrined  in  the  heart  of 
hearts  of  all  true  worshippers  forever. 

Dr.  Dykes  was  born  at  Hull,  England,  in 
1828,  and  died  in  1876,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-three,  lamented  by  two  great  Christian 
nations,  throughout  whose  confines  his  beauti¬ 
ful  strains  had  become  familiar  and  dear  to 
millions.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  holy  orders,  and  soon  afterward 
he  became  curate  at  Malton,  Yorkshire. 
Always  a  inuscial  enthusiast,  he  had  studied 
his  favorite  art  while  at  Cambridge,  and  be¬ 
come  also  the  conductor  of  the  University 
Musical  Society.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
Minor  Canon  and  Precentor  of  Durahm  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  in  1862  became  vicar  of  St.  Osswald, 
Durham.  During  all  these  years  of  his  minis¬ 
try  he  continued  his  musical  activity,  compos¬ 
ing  many  services  and  anthems,  as  well  as 
hymn-tunes,  and  attaining  gradually  a  great 
celebrity  in  this  latter  specialty.  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  “Hymns  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern,”  and  Durham  University  gave  him  tbe 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in  1861.  It  should 
be  added  that  he  did  not  cultivate  music  to 
the  detriment  of  his  professional  calling,  and 
that  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  pastor  and 
theologian,  as  well  as  musician. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  speak  in  detail 
of  all  of  Dr.  Dykes’s  successful  hymn-tunes. 
Probably  no  writer  has  ever  produced  so 
many  that  have  become  permanent  and  uni¬ 
versal  favorites,  except  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  In 
this  feature — productiveness— he  far  surpassed 
all  his  contemporaries  in  England,  and  in 
regard  to  the  fine  qualtiy  of  his  work,  he 
fully  equalled  Barnby,  Monk,  or  Hopkins,  and 
greatly  excelled  most  of  the  composers  even  of 
the  best  class  ef  music  written  originally  for 
the  Church  of  England  or  for  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country. 

Among  Dr.  Dykes’s  hymn-tunes  a  few  univer¬ 
sal  favorites  may  be  specified:  “Nica^a”  (Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty)  ;  “Lux 
Benigna”  (Lead,  kindly  light!  ;  “Hollingside” 
(Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul)  ;  “Vox  Angelica” 
(Hark,  hark,  my  soul,  angelic  songs  are  swell 
ing)  ;  “Anatolius”  (The  day  is  past  and  over)  ; 
“St.  Cuthbert”  (Our  blest  Redeemer,  ere  He 
breathe<l)  ;  “Alford”  (Ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand)  ;  “Crete”  (Christian,  dost  thou  see 
them?)  ;  “St.  Agnes”  (Come,  Holy  Spirit, 
heavenly  dove)  ;  “Vox  Jesu”  (Come  unto  Me, 
ye  weary)  ;  “Pax  Dei”  (Saviour,  again  to  Thy 
dear  name  we  raise)  ;  “Contrition”  (Jesus, 
my  Saviour,  look  on  me)  ;  “Melita”  (Eternal 
Father,  strong  to  save)  ;  “St.  Godric”  (Lord 
of  the  worlds  above)  ;  “Beatitude,”  and  “St. 
Sylvester.  ” 

These  are  some  of  Dr.  Dykes’  best  and  most 
renowned  hymn-tunes.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  overpraise  them.  They  are  perfect,  both 
from  the  musical  and  from  tl  e  devotional 
point  of  view. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Dykes  affords  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  on  record  of  that  fruit¬ 
ful  reunion  of  the  interests  of  religion  and  of 
music  for  which  the  Church  of  England  is  so 
deservedly  famous.  Dr.  Dykes  was  the  typi¬ 
cal  English  clergyman,  not  only  preaching  and 
praying,  but  also  singing,  playing,  and  com 
posing  songs  of  praise.  He  died  all  too  soon, 
but  not  until  he  had  attained  Ihe  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  hymn- tune  com- 
I  posers  of  the  ninteenth  century. 


February  15,  1804. 
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CORRRSPONDEINCE. 

THE  PI,A€E  OF  •‘PKAISK  HERVICE.” 

“Praise”:  It  is  quite  common  in  evangelical 
churches  to  have  occasionally  a  “praise  ser 
vice,”  at  which  the  choir  perform  an  oratorio 
or  cantata.  While  we  see  no  impropriety  in 
the  rendering  of  those  works  in  church,  it 
does  seem  a  little  out  of  place  to  change  one 
of  the  usual  Sunday  services  into  such  a  form 
that  the  religious  element  is  subordinated  to 
a  performance  which  from  its  length  and  char¬ 
acter  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  the  concert 
room. 

M.  D."  I.,  Montreal,  Canada:  I  am  often  called 
upon  to  play  the  piano  for  social  meetings  in 
our  church,  where  they  use  Gospel  Hymns. 
Though  these  are  not  the  highest  class  of 
music,  they  are  dear  to  Christians  every¬ 
where,  from  their  associations,  and  ought  to 
he  played  in  the  best  manner  possible.  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  give  some  direc¬ 
tions  for  playing  them,  such  as  must  be  help¬ 
ful,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  many  others. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  playing  at  such  services  is 
hopelessly  bad.  and  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
every  musical  worshipper  could  the  standard 
of  such  performance  be  raised.  I  was  told  by 
a  pupil  of  an  eminent  org.anist  that  when  the 
hymn  is  played  over  it  should  be  in  a  more 
rapid  tempo  than  is  used  during  the  singing. 
Is  that  true? 

(2)  Should  one,  in  order  to  lead  a  lagging 
congregation,  play  crisply,  or  smoothly.  ? 

(ji)  Should  the  pianist  insist  on  keeping  up 
the  teinijo  even  if  the  singers  are  a  trifle  be¬ 
hind? 

There  is  no  fault  more  common  among  or¬ 
ganists  than  a  misunderstanding  of  hymn- 
tunes  and  of  the  proper  way  of  playing  them 
in  order  to  produce  good  congregational  sing¬ 
ing.  This  fault  shows  itself  in  several  ways, 
but  perhaps  most  generally  in  the  impossible 
tempi),  or  rate  of  movement  at  which  a  tune 
is  pl.ayed.  Every  tune  has  its  approximate 
tempo,  and  any  marked  cleviation  from  it  in 
either  direction  will  spoil  the  musical  effect 
of  the  tune  and  usually  prevents  a  congrega¬ 
tion  from  singing  it.  In  a  prominent  city 
church,  a  few  years  ago,  the  organist  and  cor- 
netist  were  leading  a  very  familiar  tune  at  a 
tempo  entirely  too  slow  The  congregation, 
several  thousand  strong,  feeling  the  proper 
swing  to  the  tune,  took  the  tempi)  into  their 
own  hands,  and  actually  finished  the  verse  a 
full  measure  in  advance  of  the  instrumental¬ 
ists.  The  proper  movement  of  a  tune  is  of 
vital  importance.  To  discover  it,  one  must 
have  musical  sensitiveness  and  intelligence  to 
both  feel  it  intuitively,  and  having  felt  it,  to 
support  the  intuition  by  conclusions  war¬ 
ranted  by  musical  education. 

(2)  If  the  congregation  drag  unduly,  a  crisp 
style  of  playing  will  help  bring  them  up  to 
time.  We  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  let¬ 
ters  in  The  Evangelist  of  January  25th,  and 
also  to  the  article  on  Organists  and  Hymn 
Tunes  by  Professor  Pratt  of  the  Hartford  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  in  last  week’s  issue. 

(3)  In  regard  to  keeping  up  the  time,  a  per¬ 
sonal  anecdote  will  answer  the  question. 
Some  years  ago  it  happened  that  the  writer 
was  requested  to  play  at  a  Sunday  service  in 
a  little  country  church  which  at  the  time  was 
quite  well  filled  with  natives  and  city  visi¬ 
tors  The  congregation  had  been  accustomed 
to  leading  the  organist  in  the  hymns  and  had 
become  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
dragging.  I  selected  two  or  three  singers 
from  among  the  visitors,  and  told  them  that  I 
wanted  them  to  sing  as  I  played,  and  to  keep 
with  me  regardless  of  what  the  congregation 
might  do.  After  playing  the  tune  over  exact¬ 
ly  as  I  proposed  to  have  it  sung,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  joined,  and  before  the  first  line  was  fin¬ 
ished,  they  were  slightly  behind ;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  they  were  completely  demoralized;  in  the 
third  they  hardly  sang  at  all,  and  in  the  fourth 
they  realized  that  they  were  being  led  properly. 


and  that  if  they  wished  to  sing,  they  must 
keep  with  the  choir  and  organ,  and  they  did. 


The  twenty -seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the 
American  Water  Color  Society  and  New  York 
Etching  Club  was  opened  last  Monday,  Febru¬ 
ary  5th.  It  will  remain  open  four  weeks,  un¬ 
til  Saturday,  March  3rd. 

The  old  Jerry  McAuley  Mission,  816  Water 
Street,  issues  a  card  giving  a  good  account  of 
its  work  during  the  present  severe  winter. 
Hundreds  of  sick  and  destitute  people  have 
been  sheltered  before  and  after  leaving  the 
hospital.  People  really  starving  have  been 
personally  seen  and  relieved.  Many  wanderers 
have  been  soundly  converted  and  sent  home  to 
other  cities,  where  their  parents  have  long 
mourned  them  as  dead,  and  a  multitude  over¬ 
come  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion  have  been 
given  a  place  to  sleep  one  or  more  nights. 
During  January  3, 704  lodgings  and  5,740  meals 
were  furnished.  S.  H.  Hadley  is  the_^well 
known  Superintendent  of  this  mission. 


Ii^IBSTRATE  ORGANIST  and  Director,  with  hlgheft 
'  peisonal  and  musical  references,  age  35,  wishes  ap¬ 
pointment.  Good  organ  and  good  salary  will  command 
first  rate  teacher,  conductor  and  accompanist,  who  is 
courteous  and  reliable,  address  Horton  Corbett,  70  Ed¬ 
ward  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


/^RGANIST.— Wanted,  an  Organist,  thoroughly  com- 
petcnt  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  choir  and  music 
of  a  large  church  outside  New  York  City.  Salary,  $1,000. 
Address  “Organ,”  care  The  Evangelist. 


I  Metropolitan  College  of  Music. 


1 9  and  2 1  East  14th  St.,  N.Y.  City, 


Vice-presidents, 


Dudley  Buck,  President, 

Albert  Ross  Parsons, 

Harry  Rowe  Shelly, 

H.  W’".  Greene,  Secretary, 

R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Director  of  Department 
of  Organ, 

John  C.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  Musical  Director. 


I  The  Residence  Department  of  the 
j  College  under  the  direction  of  Miss  M. 
i  El.  Palmer  has  been  most  successful  in 
providing  a  quiet  and  pleasant  home  for 
students  from  a  distance.  Arrangements 
are  made  by  which  young  ladies  may  at¬ 
tend  important  concerts  and  operas. 


Organists,  cboirmaalers,  music  committees,  or  any  one 
I  responsible  for  the  music  in  church  worship  should  keep 
:  in  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  sacred  compositioos. 
This  can  be  done  by  writing  to  G,  Scbirmer,  35  Union 
Square,  New  York,  for  a  catalogue.  If  yon  are  not  famll- 
I  iar  with  the  wealth  of  religious  music  now  produced,  a 
.  perusal  of  this  catalogue  will  reveal  a  new  world  of 
I  sacred  song.  Catalogues  sent  free  of  charge. 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

318  a  320  East  39tll  St.,  | 
NEW  YORK  CITY.l 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN. 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

AddtsM,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


r.ospel  Hymns  Nfl,  Q 

By  SANKST,  McGRANAHAK  and  8TEBB1NB. 

Gospel  hymns  No.  e  is  conceded  tobeequalin 
every  respect  to  any  of  the  numbers  which  have 
preceded  it  in  the  series  of  Gospel  Hymns,  which  have 
proved  so  invaluable  in  the  wonderful  meetings  held  by 
Mr.  D.  L.  Moody.  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills.  Major  Whittlb, 
Dr.  Munhall,  and  others. 

30  centft;  if  by  ma  il,  35  cents  per  Copy. 


The  great  popularity  of  Gospbl  hymns 

No.  5  having  made  the  combination  of  6  and  6  a 
necessity,  the  two  hooks  are  now  issued  as  one.  without 
any  duplicates,  and  with  an  index  for  the  whole,  under 
the  title 

Gospel  Hymns  5  &  6  Combined 


'  00  cents;  if  by  mail,  70  cents  per  Copy. 

I  Excelsior  Edition, 

I  45  cents;  if  by  mail,  50  cents  per  copy. 

I  Specify  “I.arge  Type”  or  “Excelsior”  in  ordering. 

!  Editions  of  Words  Only  are  also  Usued. 

i  A  full  list  of  the  different  styles  and  editions  of  the 
Gospel  Hymns  Series  sent  on  request. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.  THE  BIGLOW  k  MAIN  CO 

Cincinnati,  O.  New  York. 


E'ASTCK  SKliKCTlONS,  containing 
bright,  new  Carols,  and  a  Responsive  Service. 
Music  by  Celebrated  Writers  of  Sunday-School 
Songs.  Price  5  cents,  post-paid* 

THE  LIVING  CHRIST.  Serviccof Song 
and  Responses,  prepared  by  y.  E,  HALL^  Price, 
c  cents  |>ost-paid.  We  call  attention  also  to;  “  The 
Eonlof  Li/ey'"  “T'Ac  Risen  Messiah'*'^  He  LiveSy^ 
Death's  ConqueroTy'  ••  The  King  0/  Lrntey' 
tor  Victoriousy’*^  Easier  Momingy  Etc,^  Price,  5 
cents  each,  post-paid. 

•  ••  CANTATAS.  ••• 

riVDEH  TIfF.  PAEiTTIS.  By  Buttrnvorth 
and  Root.  Price  30  cents,  post-paid. 

FLOWER  PRAISE.  By  Burnham  anA 
Root.  Price,  20  cents,  post-paid. 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  FLOW'ERS.  By 
Burnham  and  Root.  Price  30  cts,  post-paid. 

mrSICAL  VISITOR,  for  Febmary.  will 
contain  Easter  Anthems.  Price,  15  cts.  a  copy. 

Catalogne  of  EaMtpr  ntiNic  of  every 
description  mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CrjCIN.VATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 


NEW  EASTER  MUSIC. 

Christ  Triumphant.— A  new  Concert  K.xer- 
cise  for  8unday-Sebools,  by  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Fine 
music  and  .selections  for  recilation.s.  Price, 3 cts.; 
5.5 cts.  per  dozen,  post-paid. 

The  Easier  Mtory.— A  new  Concert  Exercise 
for  Sunday-Schools,  by  Miss  Jessie  H.  Brown  and 
J.  H.  Fillmore.  The  story  of  the  Kesurreetlon 
told  in  verse  and  song  ;  entirely  original  in  con 
striiction.  Price  5  cts.:  55  cts.  perdnz..  post-paid. 

HallelaJah.— A  new  Easter  Anthem,  by  Her¬ 
bert,  with  Soprano  and  Ba.ss  Solos,  introducing 
parts  of  Handel’s  Hallelujah  Chorus.  Price,  10 cts. 

A  full  descriptive  list  of  Easter  Concert  Exer- 
ci.ses.  Anthems  and  Sheet  Music  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Why  not  get  the  best? 

FILLMORE  BROS., 

141  W.  BTH  ST..  I  40  BIBLE  HOUSE, 
CINCINNATI,  O.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Our  New  Easter  Service 

By  the  Rev.  R.  LOWRY, 

Will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  5  cents. 

Our  New  Easter  Carols 

By  Six  Popular  Composers, 

Will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  5  cents 

THE  BICLOW  4t  MAIN  CO., 

21s  Wabash  Aue.,  Chicago.  76  East  9th  8t.,  Hew  York. 


How  to 

Memorize 

Music. 

Javes  p.  downs,  publisheh. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  delivered  the  address 
at  Hampton  Institute  on  Founder’s  Day.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  look  over  his  notes. 
Mr.  Ogden  was  not  only  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer  of  General  Armstrong,  but  was  also  one 
of  his  closest  friends  and  one  of  the  few  men 
most  intimately  identified  with  the  General 
in  the  Hampton  work.  It  is  easy  to  hear  the 
heart  beat  all  through  this  address,  but  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Ogden’s  words  are  discriminat¬ 
ing,  although  he  is  speaking  in  loving  admira¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  in  a  few  paragraphs  to 
do  justice  to  the  address,  but  1  would  like 
your  readers  to  have  some  of  the  good  things 
which  it  contains.  I  will  therefore  select, 
almost  at  random,  paragrahps  and  sentences 
which  are  full  of  suggestion.  Speaking  of 
General  Armstrong’s  character,  Mr.  Ogden 
says : 

“Apparently,  his  was  a  strangely  complex 
character,  and  certainly  he  was  a  deeply  in 
teresting  psychological  study.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  speak  of  his  leading  traits  as  contradictory. 
There  was  within  them  a  peculiar  unity,  but 
it  required  insight  to  discern  it.  He  was 
unique.  The  common  mind  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  him.  Few  understood  him,  perhaps 
none  perfectly.  Possibly  thus  I  am  explaining 
why  it  remained  for  me  to  know  him  best  in 
his  latest  years.  Often  I  repeated  to  myself 
the  question,  “Has  Armstrong  changed?”  And 
before  he  left  us  I  got  the  answer  that  has 
grown  much  clearer  since,  “Not  changed,  but 
matured.”  I  had  begun  to  change  in  that  I 
was  beginning  to  know  him  better.” 

Again  Mr.  Ogden  says:  “In  the  best  sense 
General  Armstrong  was  a  deeply  spiritual 
man.  As  I  speak  of  him  thus,  there  comes 
back  an  almost  rebuke ;  for  one  of  the  strong¬ 
ly  marked  and  most  significant  of  his  charac 
teristics  was  that  he  never  spoke  of  personal, 
spiritual  experiences.  Great  souls  do  not 
make  traffic  of  their  most  sacred  experimental 
knowledge.  He  reverenced  humanity  too 
deeply  to  tolerate  with  others  or  with  himself 
the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  holy  of  holies  of 
the  soul,  within  which  the  spirit  holds  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  To  the  close  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  observer  of  General  Armstrong,  it  ■was 
evidenc  that  his  dj'namic  power  was  derived 
from  some  unseen  source.  His  mighty  force 
in  practical  action,  the  brilliance  of  his  thought 
and  speech  when  in  the  vigor  and  full  flush  of 
manly  power,  might  erroneously  be  ascribed 
to  natural,  endowment,  mental  and  physical, 
aided  by  training  and  education.  The  facts 
were  that  all  these  bodily  and  intellectual 
gifts  were  but  parts  of  the  human  machine, 
through  which  the  mighty,  God-inspired  spirit 
expressed  itself.  ” 

Again:  “In  the  best  sense  General  Arm¬ 
strong  was  a  man  of  the  world.  He  recog¬ 
nized  the  power  of  the  devil  to  a  degree  that 
was  intensely  realistic,  and  he  discovered  that 
a  great  moral  fault  of  the  age  is  that  Satan 
has  become  a  merely  humorous  personage. 
He  saw  with  his  clear  and  penetrating  vision 
the  vices  and  degradations  of  humanity.  He 
never  dodged  a  fact.  He  dealt  with  the  world 
as  he  found  it,  and  never  took  shelter  from  the 
actual  in  a  bomb-proof  of  the  fanciful.  He 
was  as  courageous  in  facing  moral  issues  as  in 
risking  his  life  where  bombs  were  bursting, 
bullets  whistling,  and  battalions  charging. 
The  fearful  margin  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual  in  the  affairs  of  humanity  was  far  more 
plain  to  him  than  to  the  average  man  who 
takes  the  world  seriously.” 

Mr.  Ogden  summarizes  the  traits  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  General  Armstrong  in  this  paragraph  : 
“When  we  review  with  merely  this  sketchy 
incompleteness  the  points  of  character  touched 
upon  to-day,  we  find  that  we  have  been 
meditating  upon  one  who  combined  the  qual- 
Hies  of  student,  scholar,  educator,  poet,  mys¬ 
tic,  philosopher,  statesman,  soldier,  philan¬ 
thropist,  Christian — a  man  whose  resources 
were  unfailing  and  whose  energy  was  unflag¬ 
ging-” 

It  is  a  pity  to  take  just  these  few  fragments 
out  of  an  address,  every  word  of  which  is 
bright  with  the  glow  of  loving  appreciation 
and  skillful  delineation.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  soon  this  admirable  tribute  by  General 
Armstrong’s  friend  will  be  published  in  full. 


in  a  form  accessible  to  all  who  may  desire  to 
read  and  preserve  it. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Rice,  D.  D. ,  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  Ministers’  Association,  in 
which  he  gave  reminiscences  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Philadelphia.  Though  a  compara 
tively  young  man,  with  much  of  the  vigor  of 
youth,  his  memory  yet  runneth  back  quite  a 
number  of  years,  and  he  told  many  delightful 
things  of  the  men  who,  quite  a  while  ago, 
Philadelphia  Presbyterians  loved  to  honor. 

Dr.  Macintosh  gave  his  first  lecture  in  the 
course  on  Friday  at  4  P.  M. ,  and  in  spite  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  w’eather,  had  a  crowded 
assembly  room  to  welcome  him.  The  lecture 
was  full  of  good  things  about  early  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  well  re 
ceived.  It  is  good  for  us  to  look  back  now 
and  then  at  our  beginnings,  and  Dr.  Mac¬ 
intosh’s  are  good  eyes  through  which  to  take 
such  a  look. 

The  course  of  Princeton  sermons  in  this  city 
has  been  well  begun.  President  Patton  opened 
the  course  with  a  magnificent  address.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wm.  Brenton  Greene,  D.  D. ,  gave  a 


Increased  Appetite 

is  one  of  the  first  good  effects 
felt  by  users  of  Scott’s  Emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites.  Good  appetite  begets 
good  health. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  a  fat  food  that  provides  its 
own  tonic.  Instead  of  a  tax  up¬ 
on  appetite  and  digestion  it  is  a 
wonderful  help  to  both. 

Scott's  Emulsion  ar¬ 
rests  the  progress  of 
Consumption,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Scrofula,  and 
other  wasting  diseases 
by  raising  a  barrier  of 
healthy  Hesh,  strength 
and  nerve. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne.  N.  Y.  All  drugjcists* 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTION  OF  HEW  ANl 
SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  IN  THE  UNIVEHSI 
At  a  great  redaction  from  Publishers’  prices 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  you  may  di 
sire,  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTH  CAIALOOTTJt  HSHM. 

LECCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

.’Id  door  West  nt  City  Hall  Park  NEW  YORK 


House  Furnishing. 

Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture, 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers. 


130  and  138  West  48d  Street. 


masterly  discourse  on  the  second  Sabbath 
afternoon.  J.  R.  Miller. 


tAycnc^ 

CemiiaMe 


Cotton 

Dress 

Fabrics. 

“Freres  Koechlin’s” 

PRINTED  ORGANDIES, 

Silk  Mixture  Japanese  Crepes, 

“D.  &  J.  Anderson’s” 
SCOTCH  ZEPHYRS. 
Checks,  Stripes,  Solid  Colors,  and 
Flouncings. 

Pin  in  a  nd  Fniiei/ 

Cotton  CrepeSf  Printed  Pluinetir., 
White  Holland  Dotted  Sivins, 

Plain  and  Printed  Dimities, 

White  and  Colored  Piques. 


1  Sri. 

NEW  YORK. 


Fine  Muslin  Underwear. 

It  is  now  the  best  time  to  examine  our 
Spring  assortment  of  Fine  Muslin  Under¬ 
wear,  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children, 
selected  this  year,  with  even  more  than 
usual  care  in  style,  design,  and  price. 

Arrange  iftciit  of  Wedding  Trousseaux 
a  peculiar  feature  in  this  department. 

Complete  outfits  lor  infants  made  up 
for  a  set  price  or  on  special  order.  New 
styles  in  long  and  short  dresses. 

Information  about  styles  and  prices 
sent  on  request. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BRO.ADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 
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Investments. 

To  Investors  woo  look  to  tbe  Safety  of  the  Investment  rstbe 
than  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  gnaranteei 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  sde  In  Montana  and  Washlngtot 
Interest  seml-annnal.  Principal  and  interest  payable  in  golf 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  secured  by  same  class  of  mortgage' 
interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  tbe 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY. 

New  York  City,  Trustee  for  the  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President:— WILLIAM  8. 'ENO,  President  of  theStl- 
sing  Nationsi  Bank  of  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents:  — SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Morse  Bnllc 
Ing,  New  York  City;  Hon.  MATT.  H.  ELLIS,  Yonkeri 
N.  Y. 

Secretary  :-LIVING.‘iTON  B.  MORSE.  Morse  Bnild 
Ing,  New  York  City. 

Treasurer  and  Western  Manager:  —  L.  B.  BI’NNELl 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel :— Hon.  TBOS.  .M.  WALLER,  Ez-Oovemor  o 
Connecticut.  _ 


New  York  Office :  Horse  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Na* 
York  City.  • 

President's  Office :  Pine  Plalna  Outchess  Co  .  N.  Y. 

Send  fo)  our  new  book,  giving  full  information,  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

BANKERS, 

7  PINE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Investment  Securities. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Propertle*. 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortffase  Loans,  Insuranc*. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Renta. 

No  19  East  16th  Street  •  New  I  ora 

3d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

C-4PITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TE/ll  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


which  may  he  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 


John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Pre.. 

Janies  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Daniel  D.  Lonn, 
Samuei.  Sloan. 

James  Low, 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

WiixTAM  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 


W.  Bayard  Cutting. 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn, 

William  H.  Macy,  Jil, 
W»L  D.  Sloans, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn. 
George  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob, 
James  Stillman, 


BEST  BARGAINS 


ever  given  in  Orange  Groves, 
— — w  .  .r.. ...........  Houses.  City  _Lota,  an^^u^m- 

proved  land.  (Jail  on  or  ad-  “  “  ““  “ 

dress  H.  A.  Beland,  Deljiad. 


es.  City  Lots,  ana  unim- 

FLORIDA. 


Brown  Brothers  de  Co., 

PBILA.,  nw  TOHK.  BOtTOll. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORI. 

OONNBOTBO  BY  PUTATB  WIBBg. 

Membera  N.  Y_  PhUa.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Xzoli’g 
We  buy  and  sell  au  first  class  Invest- 
nent  Securities  for  customers.  We  ro- 1 U YAHOnflII 
cclve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers  Oor- 

R  rations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  6bw*Yi1*ILI<M 
vorable  terms  and  make  collection  of  l9CvUAAUCD 
diafta  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  tbe  United  StatM  an 
r  anada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  for^ 
oountrlea. 

T^d-d-Asta  Wo  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Kzchange  oi 
and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points :  als 
make  collections  and  issue  Commercial  aB' 
TraveUeis'  Credits,  available  In  ell  parts  of  tfe 
world 


of 


Credit. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  00.,  LONDON. 


H 


(IMF  Savings  and  Loan 
ASSOCIATION 
of  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Paid-in  Capital,  $1,000,000. 

I  offer  a  variety  of  safe  investments  guaranteed  bj 
this  Association.  City  Mortgages,  Coupon  Certificates, 
and  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Bonds.  The  latter  secured  bj 
a  special  deposit  with  a  trust  company  of  First  Mort¬ 
gages  on  Cit.v  property,  at  the  rate  of  160  per  cent,  of 
Mortgage,  for  every  bontl  issued. 

Interest  from  six  to  eight  per  cent. 

For  pamphlets  H.  F.  NEWHALL  Manager 


address 

633  Drezel  Building, 


Eastern  Office 

PHlIiADEUHIA.  PA 


tar*  Persons  who  have  made  unsatisfactory  invest¬ 
ments  in  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  are  Invited  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  me.  Perhaps  I  can  be  of  service.  .^1 


IO9- 


/O 


First  Mortgages 

On  Inside  property  In 


IT  A  ^  A  AA  A  Oradt  Seeurlty. 

I  pK  Iwl  PK  a  Principal  and  Interest  payable 


With  New  York  Exchange. 

I  can  net  yon  these  rates  for  a  short  time  only.  Fnl 
information  on  application;  it  will  pay  yon  to  Investl' 
gate.  Warrants  furnished. 

EoBtem  C'lrrenpoiident* ; 

Brown  Bros. 

Girard  Trust 

Tacoma,  Wash 


T&Y.i  WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

;  Co.,  Phlla.  )  Fidelity  Building, 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  In  Business,  Residence,  Dock  ani 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dulnth  and  on  the  south  side  o' 
the  harbor.  In  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  sene 
list  of  bugains  and  maps  tol  ocate  them,  when  requMto 
and  have  invested  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  thos 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alw»s  with  satisfaction,  and  1: 
almost  every  case  with  VlHiY  LARGE  Broflts- 


LOANS. 


We  can  loan  monev  for  those  not  wishing  to  irarobaee 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET 

Interest  payable  semi-annnally.  Gilt-edged  aecnrlt) 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Dnlnth,  Md  to  hnndredi 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  in  other  states.  We  solicit  oor 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  ft  COm  Dulnth.  Mlnu. 


COLLECTIONS. 

Western  flortgages. 

Holders  of  western  mortgages  obtained  through  defunct 
companies  are  finding 

The  Alins  Ijnnd  and  Investment  Cn., 
of  Ijusvrence,  Kansas, 

the  best  and  cheapest  agency  for  collecting  interest  and 
principal,  foreclosing  defaulted  mor^ages,  looking:  up  back 
taxes,  renting  and  selling  land.  The  Atlas  Co.  nas  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service  to  many  hundred  investors  at  a 
minimum  expense.  We  have  a  few  choice,  safe  loans  where 
we  personally,  know  both  secur^  and  borrowers.  Corres¬ 


pondence  solicited. 


PERKINS.  President. 


A  LOT  FOR  SI. 

a  week  for  sixty  weeks  buys  a  beautiful  lot  35x13.5  feet, 
east  of  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  the  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  suburb  of  CHIOAGt).  16  factories,  streets  paved, 
schools  and  churches.  No  doubt  but  these  lots  will  treble 
in  value  in  one  year.  No  such  value  ever  offered  in 
Chicago  Realty.'  For  descriptive  circular  send  3-cent 
stamp 

DeForrest  Land  and  Improvement  Company, 

Unity  Building,  Chicago. 


IOWA  FARM 

IVEO  FL’F  CSrA.  C3f:EJ&. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane  i  millions  in  ti  years'  consecutive  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  !«end  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

nSl  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Rank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


CIO  nil'tn  COR  nn  a  week  can  be  made  working  for  us. 
9la>Uw  lU  $03>UU  Parties  preferrM  who  ran  furnish 
a  horse  and  travel  through  the  country;  a  team,  though, 
is  not  necessary.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
Men  and  women  of  good  character  will  find  this  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  profitable  employrnent.  Spare 
hours  may  ne  used  to  gooa  advantage.  B.  F.  JOHNSON 
&  CO.,  llth  and  Main  Sts.,  Richmond,  Ya. 


PATENTS 

Thirty-five  yean*  sxperienee. 


_  _  Term*  Easy. 

Thirty-five  yean*  sxperTenee.  Examlaattons  and  fte. 
|>orta  free.  Prompt  attantion.  Send  Drawing  and  de 
a^ptlon  to  L.  Bambb  A  Co.,  AMT'S.  Washington.  P.' 


■X*SZ3 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OP  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE. 

“  Super  Intenden  t. 

“  Nkw  York.  Sept.  28, 1893.’’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANV 

OF  NEW  YORK 

O'^fice:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Serenty-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  189S 


SUMHABT  OF  ASSBT8. 

Otih  in  Bfiski,  .....  $243,279  60 
Seal  Eitate,  .....  1,664,689  8C 

United  States  Stocks,  (Ifarket  Valns)  -  1,459,876  Ot 

Bank,  Tmst  Co.,  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Valne),  ....  3,684,405  0( 
State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Talne),  -  916,214  74 

Bonds  dc  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  611,032  31 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  347,300  Ot 

Premiums  nnoolleotM  and  In  handi  of  Agents,  685,630  6. 
Interest  dne  and  aoomed  on  Ist  Jan,,  1893,  27,327  f 

$9,328,764  4« 


XXABIUTIES. 


Oasb  Carital,  .  .  .  . 

Beserve  Freminm  Fund, 

Beserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  olaims. 
Net  dnrplni,  ... 


-  $3,000,000  OC 

4,226,113  00 
824,401  62 

-  1,279,239  82 

$9,328,764  44 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 
K1BEID^0E^G,SN0Y^’  [  Vlce-Presldenta. 

raOMA^  ^  GREE^'!^’  f  Secretsriee 
BURRIS.  ■{  Secretaries. 


The  C  eat  I  |C1|T 

CHURCH  Llunl 

Frink’s  .'ruentRefieciem 
for  Gas.  Oil.  or  Electric,  glvs 
the  must  powerfni,  snftest. 
eheaneat,  and  beet  light  known 
for  Churche.,  Stores,  Banks,  The. 
atres.  Depots,  etou  New  and  el¬ 

egant  dMigns.  Send  sise  of  room, 
Get  olrcnlar  ft  estimate.  A  liberal 

discount  to  ohnrches  ft  the  trade 

JWI U  itetittd  i*  titep  laiMtau. 

1.  r.  F&IMK.  6U  Fearl  StnN.Y; 


m 


80 


THE  EVANGELISTo 


February  16,  1894. 


FROM  fVILLIAM  TATLOR,  BISHOP  OF  AFRICA. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Dunn  for  adding  years 
and  effectiveness,  as  I  believe,  to  my  life  by 
taking  out  of  my  mouth  a  rubber  plate  and 
putting  in  its  stead  one  of  fine,  clean  porce¬ 
lain.  William  Taylor. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E. 
Dunn,  381  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


INCREASED  TRAIN  SERVICE  TO  ATLANTIC 
CIIY. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  an¬ 
nounces  that,  beginning  Saturday,  February 
10th,  an  increased  train  service  will  be  placed 
in  effect  to  Atlantic  City,  as  follows: 

Express  trains  will  leave  foot  of  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  for  Atlantic  City  at  8  r.'iO 
A.  M. ,  4:10p.  m.,  and  5:00  P.  M.  week-days, 
9 : 15  A.  H.  Sundays,  and  2 :  00  P.  M.  Saturdays 
only.  Returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  at  7 : 85 
A.  M. ,  9:00  a.  m. .  and  3:54p.  m.  week-days; 
4 :  00  p.  m.  and  8 :  P.  M.  Sundays.  There  will 
be  no  change  in  accommodation  trains. 

Beginning  same  date,  the  through  New  York 
and  Atlantic  City  Express  will  be  placed  in 
service,  to  run  substantially  on  the  same 
schedule  as  last  year,  leaving  New  York, 
week-days,  at  1 : 05  p.  M. ,  stopping  at  Newark 
Elizabeth,  and  Trenton,  arriving  Atlantic  City 
5  :  35  P.  M.  ;  returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  at 
9:  A.  M.  week  days,  arriving  New  York  12:43 
P.  M. ,  stopping  at  Trenton,  Elizabeth,  and 
Newark.  The  train  will  be  composed  of  com¬ 
bined  car  and  Pullman  buffet  parlor  car,  run¬ 
ning  through  between  Jersey  City  and  Atlantic 
City  in  each  direction. 


VIRGINIA  BEACH.  VIA  WASHINTON  AND 
NORFOLK. 

One  of  the  pleasant  and  destined  to  be  the 
popular  route  from  the  East  of  Virginia  Beach 
is  via  the  famous  Roval  Blue  Line  and  steam¬ 
ers  of  the  Norfolk  &  Washinton  Steamboat  Co. 

Passengers  taking  the  Royal  Blue  5  hour  flyer 
leaving  New  York  daily  11:30  a.  m.  ,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  1:35  P.  H. ,  make  direct  through  con¬ 
nections,  arriving  at  Virginia  Beach  10:00 
o’clock  the  following  morning.  A  break  in 
the  journey  of  2  1-2  hours  at  Washington  will 
prove  a  relief,  and  not  the  least  attractive 
part  of  the  trip  as  the  Capitol  is  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  B.  &  O.  station,  and  is 
always  an  interesting  object,  if  only  to  look 
at  its  architectural  beauties. 

The  steamers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Washington 
Steamboat  Co.  are  new,  fitted  up  in  the  latest 
style,  and  are  models  of  the  modern  ship¬ 
builder’s  art. 

Pullman  dining  and  parlor  cars  are  attached 
to  the  Royal  Blue  express.  Excellent  meals 
are  also  served  on  the  steamers. 

For  rates  and  further  information,  call  on 
nearest  B.  &  O.  Agent,  or  address  C.  P.  Craig, 
General  East’n  Pass.  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
415  Broadway,  New  York. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Benefit  Life  Association. 


iPOUNDKD  18781 


A  Triumph  of  Natural  Premium  Insurance. 

REMARKABLE  GROWTH. 


STATEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  1893. 

Insurance  in  force . S105,381, 605.00 

Policies  written  (luring  the  year .  6, 744 

Insurance  written  during  the  year....  016,666,600.00 

Emergency  or  Surplus  Fund .  01,037,796.08 

Amount  carried  to  Surplus  Fund  dur¬ 
ing  the  year .  0336.363.59 

Dividends  paid  to  Policy-holders  dur¬ 
ing  the  year .  0174,533.73 

Total  Membership .  .35,064 

Amount  paid  in  Losses .  01,511,868.73 

Total  amount  paid  In  losses  since  or¬ 
ganization .  08,464,373.57 

Splendid  Openings  for  Energetic  Men  to  act 
as  Special,  SenertI  and  State  Agents. 
Geo.  A.  LITCHFIELD,  Pres., 

63  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON. 


There  is  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  be 

sure  of  having  the  best  paint,  and  that  is  to  use  only  a  well- 
established  brand  of  strictly  pure  white  lead,  pure  linseed 
oil,  and  pure  colors.* 

The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, and 
are  always  absolutely 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


“  ANCHOR  •’  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONO  ft  McKELVY' 

“  ATLANTIC"  (New  York). 

"  BEYMBR-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittebutgh). 

••  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

••  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St  LouU). 

"CORNELL”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS.CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

"  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 

"FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 

*If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure 
leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade ;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 

(Pittsburgh).  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

“JOHN  T.LEWIS  ft  BRdS.  CO."  (Pbila.) 
“  MORLEY  “  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  "  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  “  (St  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  "  (New  York). 

“  UNION  "  (New  York). 


A  JUSTLY  POPULAR  ROAD. 

Visitors  from  abroad,  and  for  that  matter 
our  friends  and  readers  in  the  States,  should 
not  fail  to  participate  in  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  a  trip  on  the  celebrated  Fmpire 
State  Express,  run  by  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad,  between  New  York 
and  Buffalo.  For  comfortable  commodious  and 
luxurious  travel  between  New  York,  Chicago 
and  the  far  west,  the  through  trains  operated 
by  this  justly  popular  road,  rank  among  tht' 
best,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  where  railroads  are  oper¬ 
ated.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
Empire  State  Express  is  the  fastest  train  in 
the  world,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
it  should  be  patronized  by  those  from  abroad, 
visiting  this  country. — Exporters  and  Import¬ 
ers  Journal. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND. 

There  has  long  been  a  demand  among  those 
who  use  the  pen  and  ink  a  great  deal,  for  a 
simple,  practical  inkstand,  that  wouM  keep 
the  fluid  clean  and  fresh,  give  an  adequate 
flow  of  ink  to  suit  the  h^its  of  different 
writers,  while  not  so  overloading  the  pen  as 
to  increase  the  danger  of  inking  the  Angers  or 
blotting  the  paper.  The  Columbian  Inkstand 
answers  all  these  requirements  to  the  letter. 
It  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  any  one 
can  use  it  without  inconvenience,  while  so  ef¬ 
fective  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the  writer,  who 
can  write  comfortably  without  thought  of  bis 
tools.  It  is  tasty  in  appearance  and  an  orna 
ment  to  the  desk  or  table,  and  within  the 
reach  of  all  as  regards  cost. 


Do  you  know?  that 


Qudahy’s 

pex  braa/o 


EXTRACT 

OF 


Beef 


IS  an  economical  bonsehold  necessity.  Honse- 
1  keepers,  Cliefs  and  Cooks  pronounce  it  inval- 
nable  in  making  Bouillon,  Stews  and  Gravies, 
and  to  add  zest  and  flavor  to  meat  dishes.  Its 
concentrated  nntritivequailties  and  deliclons  fla¬ 
vor  secured  forit  Highest  Award  at  World’s  Fair. 

Samnte  .Tar  sent  free  for  6c.  to  pav  postage. 
THE  CUDAHY  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO.. 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Our  IMustrated  bookli't, "  From  Ranch  to  Table," 
showing  liow  Rex  Brand  Beef  Extract  is  made,  and 
reciiies  fur  using  it,  mailtxl  free. 


A  “CITY  OF  REFUGE.” 

Delightful,  restful,  and  invigorating  Lake- 
wood,  has  earned  a  high  place  among  the  con¬ 
venient  cities,  where  the  overtaxed  business 
man,  or  the  weary  woman  of  position  and  care 
may  retire  from  the  whirl  and  bustle  of  metro¬ 
politan  life  and  find  renewed  strength.  It  is 
favored  by  nature,  and  has  been  carefully  de¬ 
veloped  by  those  who  understand  how  to  cater 
to  tired  nerves  and  weary  brains.  One  of  its 
charms  is  its  easy  accessibility  from  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  After  an  exhaustive  day  at  the  bank 
or  office,  or  a  series  of  entertainments  that 
have  tpxed  one’s  strength  almost  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point,  one  has  only  to  step  aboard  the  pala¬ 
tial  trains  which  make  up  the  Lakewood  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  Central  New  Jersey  Railroad,  and 
in  one  and  a  half,  or  two  hours’  travel  over  a 
perfect  road  bed,  the  pines,  the  pure  breezes, 
and  the  cozy  comforts  of  Lakewood  are 
reached.  A  favorile  train  leaves  the  foot  of 
Liberty  Street  at  3.40,  reaching  Lakewood  at 
5.10,  and  if  desired,  the  business  man  can  re¬ 
turn  at  8  40  in  the  morning,  reaching  New 
York  at  10.05,  thus  giving  him  nearly  a  full 
businses  day  in  the  city. 


For  Sleeplessness 
Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

If  you  are  a  poor  sleeper,  not  only  do  not  forget 
to  put  on  your  night- 3ap,  but  on  retiring  also  take 

o  nirrlkt‘.-/«An  nf  AniH  t.n  rnalrsx 


A  Shining  Example 


OF 

TRUE 

MERIT. 

AND 

UNLIKE  ; 

OTHERS,  IT  ' 

[SHINES  WITHOUT  SCRATCHING j 

I  Trial  quantity  for  the  asking  or  box  J 

[  post-pmd,  15  cts.  It’s  sold  everywhere.  J 

The  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York! 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  by  usinq 

WILSON'S  COMMON  SENSE  EAli  ORUMS, 

New  scientific  InTention.  entirely  different  in 
eonstniction  from  all  other  devices.  Assist  the 
deaf  when  all  other  deriees  fail,  and  where  medi¬ 
cal  skill  has  driven  no  relief.  The^'  are  siU^e. 


W/LSON  BAR  DRUM  CO. 
I^Ueatioii  tbit  Paper.  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


\i/iCC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
nlr  t  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

#|A  rn  DoTtbo  Oxford  Improvwd  BINOXR  8s«> 
«IU(0U  iftfMftohiM.  wkh  0  «oapl0tt  Ml  efii^ 
UebBWnti  ud  futrEotood  fw  10  reftrs.  Skipptd  uy* 
wher#  OB  30  dty*  trhU.  woiMf  In 

0M.  T6.noO0owift«ss.  World.'#  M  MftdftI  Ewsrdod. 
Buy  from  ftotory,  my*  dMkn'  0d4  wtilt’  profit. 
Writ*  to-dfty  for  tur  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUB. 

Oi^d  Ifg.  &).,  342  Wakuk  (kitsp,  l£ 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 


Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  ahape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  our  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 

„„  _ _ .  j  _ _ fi _ _ _ _ _ —  supply  such  a  binder  for  M  cents  each,  postage 

a  night-cap  of  Horsford^  Acid  Phosphate,  to  make  |  prepaid.  Address  The  EvANOBLieT,  P.  O.  Bsx  2830,  Mew 
assurance  doubly  sure.  ■  York  city. 
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NOW  RKADY— THK  MARCH  PART  OF 


TMi  YOUNe  LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 

THK  BEST  JOCRNAK  FOR  KADIKS  AND  FAMI¬ 
LIES,  containlnu  the  LAl'EST  AND  Bh  ST  e'ASHlONS; 
PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED:  A  MAMMOTH  COLOR¬ 
ED  SUPPLEMENT  OF  FASHIONS:  NUMEROUS 
COMPLETE  STORIES  of  absorbloK  Interest,  and  the 
becinnin,  of  a  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  SERIAL  STORY 
entitled  “IN  DOUBTFUL  GUISE,**  besides  New 
Music,  EMHROIDER  V  DESIGNS,  etc.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  maeazine  for  ladies  published.  Price,  ao  cents; 
yearly,  94,  inclndinK  the  extra  Christmas  number.  All 
newsdealers  an** 

The  International  News  Company,  New  York. 

_  83  aud  85  Duane  St.,  one  door  east  of  Broadwav. 

tW~  Subscriptions  received  for  any  Periodical,  Foreign  or 
Domestic. 


Tourist  Tickets  at 


Variable  from  Chicago.  All 
Route  meals  served  In 


Dining  Cars. 


Bream  BMoctii  Bales.  _  Palace  Drawing 


Quickest  Route  to  the 

MIDWINTER  FAIR 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  EXCURSIONS 
leave  Chicago  every  Thursday.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  and  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  W-  A. 

Thrall,  G.  P.  &  T.  a.,  Chicago,  if  you  mention  this 
publication.  Agentsofconnecting  lines  sell  tickets  via 

THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 


Room  Sleeping  Cars 
and  Tourist  Sleepers 
are  run  through  to 
San  Francisco  with¬ 
out  change,  leaving 
Chicago  daily  via 


THE  COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND. 


CHICAGO  &  MOR.XH-'WESTERM  RAIL.'WAV. 


INKS  THE  PEN  JUST  RIGHT.  PRESERVES 
THE  INK  CLEAR  AND  LIMPID.  MAKES 
WRITING  A  LUXURY. 

By  preventing  too  much  ink  from  adhering  to  the  pen 
the  busy  scribbler  is  not  troubled  with  inky  lingers  nor 
nnsightiv  blots  upon  his  documents. 

Price  Sl.OO  each.  iSent  postpaid  subject  to  return  and 
money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  An  elegant  descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet  sent  on  application. 


Lecture  on  Hawaii.— The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Gulick,  a 
lif<  -long  resideut  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  first  au¬ 
thoritative  speaker  prepared  to  discuss  the  situation 
there,  will  lecture  Tuesday  evening,  the  SUth,  at  8  o'clock, 
in  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of 
28d  street,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  People’s 
Pra>er-meetiug  Association  of  that  church,  on  “The 
Causes  of  the  Revolution ;  Who  brought  it  about :  What 
are  and  will  be  the  results?”  Stereopticon  views  will 
accompany  the  lecture.  Admission  will  be  50  cents,  aud 
the  proflts  will  go  to  the  poor  of  Hope  aud  Grace  Chapels 
on  the  East  Side.  This  will  be  an  exceptional  opportu¬ 
nity  to  bear  one  or  both  sides  of  this  most  imnortant, 
burning  question  of  the  day.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
at  Sebirmer  8,  Randolph’s  (by  mail),  of  C.  F.  Cutter,  19 
East  16th  street,  and  at  the  door. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Boston 
every  Tuesday. 

You  go  via  Chicago  and  the  “  Great  Rock 
Island  Route”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  K.  G.,  and  Rio 
Grande  Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  fourteen  years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very 
best  service. 

For  fiat  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  239  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare,  apply  to  or  address,  I.  L.  Loomis, 
New  England  and  Canadian  Pass.  Agent,  206 
Washington  Mt.,  Boston. 


‘•“c.WK.’RSfffSi.Ag. 

239  Broadway,  New 


York. 


NEW  DEPARTURE. 


$6.00  TO  CAIilFOIlNlA. 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  Car  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  or  Washington.  Route  is  over  the 
B.  &  O.  to  Chicago,  then  via  the  Great  Rock 

LAND  Route  to  Denver  and  the  Scenic  and 
Southern  Pacific  Routes  to  destination. 

This  Car  leaves  Philadelphia  every  Wednes- 
day. 

Having  been  in  the  tourist  business  success¬ 
fully  for  fourteen  years  we  can  guarantee  the 
very  best  service  at  the  lowest  possible  rate, 
and  one  of  our  well-informed  and  attentive 
excursion  managers  accompanies  the  car,  and 
looks  after  the  comfort  of  passengers.  The 
Car  is  Pullman-built  and  equipped;  and,  be¬ 
sides  the  excursion  manager,  has  a  porter  and 
Pullman  conductor  in  charge. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate  you 
should  use  this  service ;  therefore  address  for 


BOYD  &  ABBOT  CO.,  28  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


WEDDING 

mVIXAXIONSjr 


COKRBCT  IN  STVI.E< 


DBMPSKT  & 

CARROI.1^ 


Art  Stationers) 

UXIOIV  SQUARE^ 
NEW  YORK. 


RAYMOND’S 

VACATION 

EXCURSIONS. 

AT.T.  TBAVELLINO  EXPENSES  rNCLTJDED. 


Parties  will  leave  New  York  February  20  and  March 
14  for  Three  Grand  Tours  of  76  Days  through  Southern 
States, 


MEXICO  and 


CALIFORNIA. 


Visits  are  to  be  made  to  Uincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Gal¬ 
veston,  and  San  Antonio.  . 

Ample  time  will  be  given  to  all  the  leading  cities  and 
other  places  of  historic  and  picturesque  interest  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  incinoing  Eight  Days  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  a  Four 
Days*  Trip  over  the  Vera  Cruz  Railway,  aud  Two 
Days  in  Guadalajara. 

In  California.  San  Delgo.Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Francisco.  Monterev,  etc.,  will  be  visited. 

The  return  tickets  may  be  used  from  Califomiaon  Any 
Regular  Train,  or  with  any  one  of  Ten  Parties  under 
Special  Escort,  with  a  Choice  of  Three  DilTerent 
Routes, 


Two  Tours  of  40  Days.to  Mexico,  omlttingCalifornia: 
February  20  and  Marcli  14.  x, 

California  Excursions :  February  20  and  22,  and  March 


8  aud  14.  .  .  „  „  , 

Colorado  Tours:  Parties  leave  New  York  monthly 
for  The  Colorado  at  Gleuwood  Snriugs. 

Special  Train  Through  Europe,  the  party  to  leave 
New  York  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line  for  Gibral¬ 
tar  February  17.  ,  ^ 

The  Sandwich  Islands  :  A  party  will  sail  from  San 
Francisco  March  17  for  a  Seven  Weeks*  Tour. 
Independent  Kallroad  Tickets  to  all  Points. 

^rsend  for  descriptive  book,  mentioning  the  particu¬ 
lar  tour  desired. 

RAYMOND  A  WHITCOMB. 

81  East  Fourteenth  Street  (comer  Union  Square),  New 
York. 


reservation  in  the  Car, 

A.  PHILLIPS  A  CO.. 

Ill  So.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Philadel¬ 
phia  every  Wednesday,  and  alternates  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  each  week. 

Route  is  over  the  B.  &  O.,  “Great  Rock  Island 
Route  ”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  business  fourteen 
years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very  best  service. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ills.  Qth  St,  Philadelphia ; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare  apply  to  or  luldress,  W.  J,  Leahy, 
Diet.  Pass  Agt,  111  S.  Oth  st  Philadelphia. 
JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

C  P  A.'  ” 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

SPECIAL  PEATITHES.  SELECT  PARTIES. 

nnianized  1882.  Eb-gantly  illnstrtiteu  •■Iiiusrary.” 

HOWARD  S.  PAINE,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y 


PBE8EKYE  YOUB  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tbk  Evangkust  is  published  in  ashapeeon- 
veniet  t  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  beet  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  SO  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Addrees  Tna  EvAnoKLin,  P.  O.  Box  2380,  New 
York  eity. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


February  15,  1894. 


ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

Mrtrnpolitaa  Motteum  of  Art,  Central  Park.  Slth 
etreet  and  Fifth  Avenue  Collection  of  Paiiitinge, 
Sculpture,  and  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  8Ut  street 
and  Minth  Avenue.  Fine  collection  representative  of 
Natural  History  of  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  Admission  free. 

Lenox  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  70th  street.  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  rare  books  and  two  galleries  of  paintings.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

Symphony  Society  of  New  York.  Fifth  Afternoon 
and  Evening  Concert.  Friday  afternoon.  Feb.  16,  and 
Saturday  evening,  Feb.  17.  Music  Hall,  57th  street  and 
Seventh  Avenue. 

American  Water  Color  Society.  Winter  Exhibition 
at  National  Academy  of  Design.  231  street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  Open  until  Marcs  8d,  1891. 

New  Y’ork  Etching  Club.  Annual  Exhibition  at  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design, 28d  street  and  Fourth  Avenne. 
Open  until  March  3d,  1891. 

Avery  Galleries,  368  Fifth  Avenue,  near  35th  street. 
Exhibition  of  paintings  and  sketches  by  Geo.  H.  Smilie, 
N.A.  Admission  free. 


new  and  distinct. 


NOTICES. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
<k>mmittee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  in  Lenox 
Hall.  No.  53  Fifth  Avenue,  Tuesday.  Feb.  20tb,  at  lOilO 
A.  M.  Friends  of  the  work  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Lenox  Hall.— The  subject  of  the  Presbyterial  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Lenox  Hall  Feb  I9th  at  11  o'clock,  will  be 

How  shall  we  increase  our  contributions?” 

A  Mass  Meeting.— There  will  be  a  mass  meeting  for 
children  in  the  interest  of  Missions.  Saturday,  Feb.  I7th, 
at  1  o'clock,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Lectures  and  Lessons  by  a  Lady.— We  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  lookingover  a  syllabus  of  Lectures  and  Les¬ 
sons  in  American  History  and  Literature  by  Miss  Emily 
M.  Noyes.  The  subjects  are  ten  in  number,  of  which  the 
first  five  are:  1.  Of  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  the  Mound  Build¬ 
ers,  and  the  Northmen.  2.  The  Columbian  and  other 
Discoveries.  3.  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  His 
tory  and  Literature.  4.  The  American  Revolution  and 
the  Eminent  Military  Leaders  and  Statesmen  of  the 
Period.  5.  The  Administration  of  Gen.  Washington,  his 
Cabinet  and  Supreme  Court,  etc.  Miss  Noyes’  address 
is  College  Cottage.  Evanston,  III.  The  fact  that  she  is  a 
'  ■  the  late  Rev.  George  C.  Noyes.  D.D..  will  com- 


MCU/  UYDDinC  which  are  blended  the  rich 
IilIi  n  I  DnIUOf  perfume  of  the  Violet,  with 
all  the  beauty  characteristic  of  the  Pansy. 

This  new  race  is  the  happy  result  of  crossing  Pansies  and  Alpine  Hiolets, 
and  no  American  garden  in  1894  will  be  complete  that  does  not  contain  them. 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  NEW  FRAGRANT  PANSIES  RETAIN  THE  OEUGHTFUL  PER¬ 
FUME  of  the  violet,  combined  with  form,  size  and  colors  of  the  pansy.  In  fact,  critics 
consider  that  the  flowers  of  this  new  class  are  even  more  beautiful  than  pansies,  the 
colors  of  the  seifs  being  purer  and  the  blotchings,  markings,  pencllings,  etc.,  of  the 
variegated  sorts  being  more  delicately  blended. 

THE  PLANTS  OF  THE  NEW  FRAGRANT  PANSIES  possess  the  hardy,  tntted  or  spread¬ 
ing  habit  of  the  wild  violet  and  continue  to  grow  and  bloom  in  increasing  abundance 
for  years. 

PRICE,  FEB  PACKET,  OP  SEEDS  IK  MIXED  COLOBS,  35  CENTS. 

A  complete  description  and  colored  plate  of  this  new  floral  beauty  will  be  found 
in  our  1894  Catalogue  of  “  EVEBYTHIVO  for  the  OABDEK,”  which  we 
will  send  FBEE  with  every  order  from  this  advertisement,  when  this  paper  is 
mentioned.  If  Catalogue  alone  is  wanted,  it  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  20  cents.  As 
every  copy,  however,  with  postage,  costs  us  2S  cents,  yon  will  And  it  more  advantageous 
to  order  the  NEW  SWEET  SCENTED  PANSY  and  get  for  nothing  a  catalogue  of  160  pages, 
containing  nearly  600  engravings  and  six  beautiful  colored  plates- in  fact,  the  most 
superb  publication  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash. 


sister  oi _ _ _ _ ... _ _  . . . 

mend  her  to  readers  of  The  Kvangelist,  whose  columns 
he  long  adorned. 

Garnett  School.— This  is  a  school  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Highland  Garnett,  D.D..  long  an  es¬ 
teemed  Presbyterian  pastor  in  New  York,  and  carried  on 
at  Pollocksville,  North  Carolina,  by  Mrs.  Hagar  A.  Mur¬ 
rell.  The  attendance  is  so  large  that  the  Principal,  Mrs. 
Murrell  (who  receives  a  small  salary  from  onr  Board  of 
Missions),  feels  obliged  to  employ  an  assistant.  This  will 
cost  $100.  of  which  amount  she  has  raised  through  friends 
the  sum  of  $55— leaving  $15  yet  to  be  realized.  The  school 
aims  to  teacb  the  elementary  branches,  and  also  sewing 
and  economical,  tidy  housekeeping.  In  short,  it  comes 
fairly  under  the  appellation  Industrial,  and  is  doing  a 
much  needed  work.  Any  sum  sent  to  Mrs.  Murrell,  as 
above,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

In  view  of  the  suffering  among  laboring  people  this 
sesson,  careful  supervisioa  and  friendly  symp  thy  for 
those  in  distress  are  greatly  needed.  Time  and  thought 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


How  to  get  the  best,  and 
how  to  grow  them  suc¬ 
cessfully —that’s  the  text 
of  our  new 


DEATHS 

Parsons.— At  Minsi,  Pa.,  February  6,  1891.  Caroline 
Raynolds,  widow  of  the  late  Anson  K.  Parsons,  in^tbe 
86tb  year  of  her  age.  Interment  at  Enfield,  Conn. 

Vermilyk.- In  this  city  on  the  23d  of  January  last, 
Hester  Ann,  widow  of  William  M.  Vermilye,  in  the  81th 
year  of  her  age. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Vermilye  has  removed  from  our 
midst,  in  the  ritteness  of  an  honored  old  age,  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  her  immediate  generation,  and  one  who  was  the 
centre  of  love  and  aflFection  to  the  generation  following 
as  well  as  to  a  lar^e  circle  outside  of  her  immediate  kin¬ 
dred.  Mrs.  Vermilye  was  of  Huguenot  extraction,  and 
in  this  ancestral  fact  she  was  wont  to  take  a  pardonable 
pride.  Married  at  tbe  early  age  of  seventeen,  sbe  sur¬ 
vived  her  busbaud.  tbe  late  William  M.  Vermilye,  so 
low  honorably  identified  with  tbe  banking  interests  of 
this  great  metropolis,  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  in  un- 
wont^  health  aud  vigor,  notwithstanding  her  advanced 
age.  Her  daily  life  was  made  cheerful  and  glsd  t>v  tbe 
affectionate  ministriesof  her  children  and  grandchildren 
and  hosts  of  friends.  Khe  had  been  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  this  city, 
of  which  her  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vermi  ye,  was 
one  of  the  ministers,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  in 
communion  with  the  church  on  tbe  corner  of  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  48th  street,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Coe  is  the  pastor. 

Her  hoary  bead  was  a  crown  of  glory,”  and  never  did 
that  crown  seem  more  glorious  than  in  her  dying  mo¬ 
ments,  which  were  gentle  and  peaceful,  a  fitting  intro¬ 
duction  to  tbe  joy  of  her  Lord. 


PLANT  FERRY’S  SEED.S 
this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  time, 
k  Ferry’sSeed  Annual  for  18it4  will . 
k  give  you  many  valuable  hints  i 
M  about  what  to  raise  and  how  to  ^ 
raise  it,  Itcontains  Informa-^H 
tlon  to  be  bad  from  no  other^^P 
source.  Free  to  all. 

H^erry  A 


forl894.  It  tellsyou  how 
to  get  tbe  famous  D.  AC. 
Renes  on  their  own  rootsl 
gives  tbe  very  latest  and 


■  best  information  for  tbe 

culture  of  all  kinds  of 
flowers.  Wesend  It  free  to  anyone,  together  with 


asamplecopy  of  our  Interesting  floral  Magazine 
“SUCCESS  WITH  FLOWERS.” 

THE  DINGEE  &.  CONARD  CO. 

So9$  QTOwer$andBeedtni€n,  West  GroTe*  Pa* 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  thoroughly  effective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tnnaors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  S,  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reportt 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  onr  Sanatorium  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BROWN  *  SOX,  X’orth  Adams,  Mass. 


LIQUID  PAINTS 

Made  in  a  scientific  manner  and  adapted  to  every  form 
of  construction  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  good 
paints  can  be  had.  No  matter  what  your  difficulty  is, 
write  us,  and  we  will  send  ycu  free  a  straight,  purely 
scientific  letter  on  painting  as  adapted  to  your  job. 

There  are  no  other  Paints  in  the  world  as  good  as  these. 

Grouped  and  classified  Palm  s  for  distinct  and  different 
work. 

THE  F.  J.  NASH  M’F’G.  CO., 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 

(Established  1879). 


WOODIiAWN  OEMETERT. 

"OODLATVN  Station (24t’  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad 
Office.  No.  20  East  23d  Street. 
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^  The  Barbary  Coast. 


Looking  in  the  face  of  on  African  lion,  one  seems  to  be  face  to 
face  with  Africa  itself.  This  head  is  so  grand  that  we  should 
think  it  a  fancy  picture  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  or  some  other  famous 
animal  painter,  were  it  not  taken  from  Dr.  Field’s  last  book, 
“  The  Barbary  Coast,”  in  which  he  tells  us  that  it  is  from  the  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  lion  which  was  so  tame  that  it  was  led  about  the 
streets  of  Biskra,  to  the  delight  of  all  beholders.  One  chapter  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  “  Lion  Hunting  in  Numidia,”  the  province 
from  which  lions  were  taken  for  the  combats  in  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome.  But,  though  thus  “enlivened  with  bright  episodes,”  as 
The  Independent  puts  it,  the  book  is  chiefly  descriptive  of  the 
scenery  of  Northern  Africa — descriptions  that  are  made  more  real 
to  the  eye  by  a  number  cf  illustrations — with  a  due  mixture  of 
the  historical  associationc  of  a  country  that  was  once  a  part  of  the 
Reman  Empire  ;  and  some  attempt  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  future 
of  the  Dark  Continent. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  these  pages,  no 
man  living  can  speak  with  more  authority  than  Sir  Lambert  Play¬ 
fair,  who  has  been  British  Consul  at  Algiers  for  twenty-five  years* 
and  who  knows  Northern  Africa  as  he  knows  England.  He 
writes  with  great  enthusiasm  of  “  The  Barbary  Coast,”  which  had 
reached  him  at  an  opportune  moment,  to  cheer  him  in  a  sick¬ 
room,  and  with  which  he  had  but  one  fault  to  find  :  that 
it  was  all  too  short,  so  that  it  was  too  quickly  gone,  saying : 
“  I  devoured  it  all  in  one  day.” 

Of  American  authorities  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  a  hundred, 
but  four*  or  five  will  serve  as  specimens  of  the  whole  : 


From  The  Interior,  of  ChicaKo. 

In  powers  of  vivid  description  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Field  has  no  superior  in  American  literature.  No 
fine  rhetoric,  none  of  the  pigments  of  literary 
painting,  appear  in  bis  work,  but  the  picture 
stands  out  so  clear  in  details,  and  in  the  total  im¬ 
pression,  that  the  reader  forgets  the  artist,  and 
takes  no  note  of  the  means  he  has  employed  in 
making  it,  but  becomes  absorbed  in  the  scene. 
This  volume  [The  Barbary  Coast]  is  descriptive  of 
the  country  along  the  coast  of  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
The  description  of  the  Kabyles,  the  mountaineers 
who  have  recently,  and  before,  defied  the  French, 
is  of  present  timely  interest.  The  book  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  is  as  delightsome  literature  as  any 
reader  could  ask. 

From  the  New  Vork  Herald. 

Dr.  Field  was  born  to  travel,  and  has  made  his 
calling  and  election  sure.  In  his  preface  he  says  : 
“I  have  been  four  times  in  Africa,  twice  in  Egypt 
(once  up  the  Nile)  and  twice  on  the  Baibary  coast, 
and  each  visit  increases  the  fascination.  In  the 
perfect  winter  climate  one  lives  in  the  open  air, 
and  I  sit  under  the  palms  and  see  the  world  go  by.” 

He  first  visited  Gibraltar,  then  Tangier,  Algiers, 
the  Desert,  and  other  places  which  excite  the  read¬ 
er’s  imagination  and  make  him  feel  like  packing 
his  gripsack  at  once  and  following  the  same  route 
at  any  cost  in  cash  or  time.  But  if  that  is  impos¬ 
sible,  as  it  is  with  most  of  us,  the  next  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  read  Dr.  Field’s  vivid  account  of  his 
various  experiences.  What  there  is  to  see  he  al¬ 
ways  sees,  and  as  be  carries  a  notebook,  you  get 


your  imprei-sions  of  peoples  and  places  red  hot,  as 
it  were.  We  have  read  this  volume  with  great 
pleas^ure,  and  our  hope  is  that  Dr.  Field  may  grati¬ 
fy  his  mania  for  travel  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
also  gratify  his  multitude  of  readers  by  publishing 
all  he  sees. 

From  Rev.  R.  S,  Storrs,  D.D..  L,I..I>. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field:  Your  graceful  and  rapid  pen 
keeps  its  cunning,  and  I  have  gone  with  you  along 
the  Barbary  Coast  with  as  much  enjoyment  as, 
aforetime,  through  Spain,  to  the  Greek  Islands,  on 
the  Desert,  and  elsewhere.  Your  palace-cars,  of  vol¬ 
umes,  beat  all  Pullmans  for  easy,  swift,  and  delight¬ 
ful  travelling  ;  and  I  hope  as  long  as  I  live  to  take 
the  successive  trips  with  you — you  doing  the  work, 
meeting  the  adventures,  encountering  the  discom¬ 
forts,  and  I  in  my  library  chair  at  home  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  I  am  doing  it  all  myself  I 

Ever  affectionately  yours,  R.  S.  SxoRRS. 

From  the  Chicago  Times. 

Although  “’tis  but  a  step  to  Africa,”  we  are  very 
grateful  to  Henry  M.  Field  for  giving  us  this  step¬ 
ping  stone.  To  the  greater  number,  whose  only 
excursions  into  the  misty  East  must  be  via  the  fire¬ 
side,  this  charming  fireside  journey  will  be  most 
welcome.  “Poor  old  Africa,”  he  writes,  “I  love 
her  for  her  woes,”  and  we  love  her  for  the  pleasure 
we  have  in  reading  about  her.  The  account  of  the 
Black  Watch  is  most  interesting.  [The  Christian 
Advocate  (of  New  York)  notes  this  chapter  as  of 
special  historical  value,  saying  “Everyone  knows 
of  the  Black  Watch,  but  how  many  Americans 
could  give  more  than  a  vague  biut  of  its  history  F’] 


“  I  have  not  found  in  my  experience  that  travellers 
always  bring  back  with  them  the  sunshine  of  Italy 
or  the  elegance  of  Greece.  They  tell  us  that  there 
are  such  things,  and  that  they  have  seen  them,  but 
there  is  no  fiavor  in  their  story,”  wrote  Mr.  Curtis, 
but  he  had  not  seen  this  latest  book  of  Mr.  Field, 
for  here  is  what  is  rarest  in  the  world — fair-minded¬ 
ness,  method,  the  critical  view,  and  the  sense  of 
proportion,  and  the  capacity  of  distinguishing, 
with  the  sense  of  historical  reality  and  the  desire 
to  see  things  as  they  are.  All  we  can  say  to  our 
readers  is,  “  Go  to  them  that  sell  and  buy  for  your¬ 
selves  !” 

From  the  Boston  Ually  Advertiser. 

The  American  traveller  who  has  both  sight  and 
insight,  and,  which  is  better,  is  able  to  put  in  words 
the  results  of  both,  is  Rev.  H.  M.  Field.  The  abun¬ 
dant  proof  of  this  is  his  “  From  Egypt  to  Japan,” 
“On  the  Desert,”  “Among  the  Holy  Hills,”  “Old 
Spain  and  New  Spain,”  etc. ;  but  if  proof  needs  to 
be  added  to  “abundant  proof,”  we  have  it  in  bis 
latest  volume,  “The  Barbary  Coast,”  the  account 
of  a  trip  through  Northern  Africa,  a  region  now 
almost  unknown,  but  abounding  in  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new.  It  is  most  tbiillingly  interesting. 
Says  Dr.  Field  :  “  Poor  old  Afi  ica  1  I  love  her  for 
her  very  woes  ;  and  if  I  sometimes  drop  into  an  un¬ 
dertone,  and,  in  drawing  with  a  free  hand  these 
African  pictures,  give  the  dark  background,  with 
the  lighter  figures  ou  the  canvas,  it  is  to  turn,  if  I 
may,  the  eyes  of  our  more  favored  countrymen  to  a 
distant  shore,  that  they  may  look  with  tenderness 
and  with  pity  on  a  land  of  so  much  beauty  and  so 
much  sorrow.”  The  readers  of  this  delightful  vol¬ 
ume  will  echo  the  words  of  the  author. 


“  The  Barbary  Coast  ”  solil  at  113.00,  but  any  one  of  onr  subscribers  can  have  It,  and  an  extra  o*py  of  the  paper,  on  forwarding  93.00,  with  the  name  of  the 
friend  to  whom  the  paper  Is  to  be  sent.  Direct  to  The  Kvangcllsr,  Buz  3333,  New  York. 
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in  Sterlino  Silver 
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on  receipt  of  particulars. 


A  California  “Grape  Cure 


Delicious  as  a  Bunch  of  Fresh  Crapes. 

The  Pnrest  Medicinal  Fruit  Food  and  the  finest  non-alcoholic  beverage  ever  placed  before  the  people. 

SANITAS  GRAPE  JUICE. 

FOR  THE  COMMUNION  TABLE.  Concentrated,  Unfermented  and  Pi 

Tlie  unfermented  juice  of  red  grapes,  ^  ^  valuable  dietetic  and  eiirati 

known  as  the  Zinfandel  variety,  is  of-  cases  of  Con^jpation,  G 

fered  to  churches  generally  as  a  fitting  ^®r'’ou8  Debility,  D 

“wine”  for  the  communion  table.  It  pepsia,  _  Oonstipation,  and  kind: 

will  be  found  in  evert’  resiiect  purely  a'ti^l  complaints. 

product  of  the  grape,  and  answers  Forms  a  superior  food  tonic  for  iiii 

exactly  to  our  Saviour’s  expression:  '  ' 

“Fruit  of  the  vine.”  This  product  is 
the  result  of  an  entirely  new  process, 
involves  no  boiling,  and  preserves  the 
freshness  of  the  grape  juice  almost  as 
one  tastes  it  in  eating  ripe  grajics, 

“Sanitas”  Concentrated,  Unfermented  Grape  Juice 

IS  BOTTLED  ONLY  BY 

THE  CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  FOOD  CO.,  at  Los  Catos.  Cal., 

in  pint  bottles  containing  a  BAi.r  oalxiOn  of  JtriCK,  and  is  for  sale  by  leading  druooists  and  orocbrs  at  sizty-flve  o< 
per  bottle,  rend  your  address  to  Los  Oatos,  Cal.,  and  receive,  post-paid,  a  booklet  telling  alt  about  Orape  Juice. 

NEW  YORK- 1 45  Broadway.  SAN  FRANCISCO-403  Sutter  S 


MARK. 
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